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The topic of this paper was not chosen by me, but assigned by 
the Programme Committee of the Congress. I am required to state 
the problems of New Testament study as they confront scholars 
today. I am asked to take my stand on the frontier of New Testa- 
ment study and formulate the questions which the scholarship of 
the immediate future will be called upon to investigate and answer. 
As far as possible personal opinion is to be eliminated, and the state- 
ment to be objective and representative of the most enlightened New 
Testament scholarship. 

The progress of biblical study has converted the New Testament 
student from an interpreter of a body of sacred and authoritative 
literature into the historian of a movement of mighty significance 
in the history of religion, the rise of Christianity. So long as Christian 
thought was controlled by the conception of the plenary inspiration 
of the New Testament Scriptures and the final authority of each 
passage of them, the only function of the New Testament student 
was that of the literary interpreter, and his only tasks that of inter- 
pretation and such others as were necessary to it. To the inter- 
pretative task the history of the canon was subsidiary as showing 
the process by which the books contained in the canon attained— 


t A paper read before the International Congress of Arts and Science, St. Louis, 
September 23, 1904. 
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rightly, of course, it was held—their position of eminence and author- 
ity. Textual criticism furnished the letter of the inspired text. 
Grammar and lexicography were implements of its interpretation. 
And there was even a place for the history of New Testament times, 
and the introduction to New Testament books, since these contrib- 
uted to the interpretation of the books by furnishing their historic 
setting. 

Such was once the point of view from which the work of the 
New Testament student was defined. Such is still the point of view 
from which some regard it. But with the great body of New Testa- 
ment students this is no longer true. Clear definition of the nature 
of the interpretative process and the more faithful application of it 
to the New Testament have made it impossible to maintain that 
there are no inconsistencies in statement of fact or of doctrine in the 
books of the New Testament, and have compelled the interpreter, 
if he would be truly an interpreter, to become historian, pledged, 
not to the discovery, in the books that he studies, of a self-consistent 
body of Christian doctrine and a self-consistent representation of 
historic facts, but rather pledged to find the thought of the several 
writers, whatever that is, and to set it forth with all attainable ac- 
curacy and clearness. 

Here, of course, the New Testament student might have made 
a stand, defined his task rigidly as that of the interpreter, and rested 
content with the exposition of the thought of each book, regardless 
of the consistency of this with the statements of other books in refer- 
ence to historic fact or doctrine. But to have pursued this course 
would have been to deny the motive under the impulse of which 
he had undertaken his task. For the study of the New Testament 
has not been, as a rule, carried on by men who were simply pro- 
fessional interpreters, satisfied to carry to its perfection a scholastic 
process, arbitrarily defined. They have been men who were seeking 
for truth, and who, discovering differences in statement of fact in 
their sources, could not be content with the mere historic fact of such 
difference, but were impelled by the very motive that made them 
students of the New Testament to inquire what the historic fact 
was of which the sources contained these diverse representations; 
and, finding in the New Testament books different conceptions of 
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religious truth, could not rest content with the statement that as 
interpreters their task was finished when they had found the thought 
that underlies each of the variant representations, but have been 
compelled to press on to ask how these different conceptions are 
related to one another, if not also ultimately how each of them is 
related to reality. 

But this transformation of New Testament study into a his- 
torical discipline raises some new and difficult questions concerning 
the scope and definition of the discipline—questions on which there 
is not as yet entire agreement among New Testament scholars, 
and which it belongs to this paper therefore to state. 

If the New Testament student is simply a historian, can he 
any longer claim to possess a distinct field, or must the New Testa- 
ment department be merged in that of the history of Early Christian 
Literature, or in that of Early Church History? To the proposal 
that it be merged in the history of Early Christian Literature the 
answer of the great body of New Testament students will, I am 
confident, be a prompt and decided negative. The books of the 
New Testament are in the broad sense of the term literature, and, 
being early Christian writings, may properly be included in a history 
of early Christian literature. But it is not as literature that the 
New Testament student is now or ever will be chiefly interested 
in them. To him they are incomparably more important as the 
sources for history—a history of events and ideas. In this history 
literature indeed has a place, but only as the record and reflection 
of a tremendously important religious movement, viz., the rise of 
Christianity; and the rise of Christianity was not a literary event, 
and can never be adequately viewed from the point of view of a 
history of literature. 

It is quite another question, however, whether New Testament 
study is to be merged in early church history. The rise of Chris- 
tianity certainly belongs to the history of Christianity, and it is a 
question fairly open to debate whether it is scientific to recognize 
a New Testament department, the limits of which are defined in 
advance by the limits of the canon adopted by the church, and whether 
this field of study should not rather be turned over to the church 
historian, who in dealing with the early period will, as in every other 
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period, use whatever sources are at his command. Nor when it 
is once granted that the New Testament student is properly a his- 
torian, dealing with the history of literature, events, and ideas, can 
it well be denied that they are right, in principle at least, who maintain 
that the New Testament department must be transformed into the 
history of the rise of Christianity? The student of the life of Jesus 
or of the life of Paul can never be debarred from using any trust- 
worthy source for these chapters of history because the church of 
the second or of the fourth century failed to include it in the sacred 
collection. In fact, this principle is already practically conceded. 
The transformation of the New Testament department from an 
interpretative and semi-systematic discipline into a distinctly his- 
torical study is already well advanced, and lacks little but a change 
of name to complete it. Granted the correctness of Oscar Holtz- 
mann’s critical judgment respecting the historical character of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews and the Gospel according to John, 
who would deny that he is right in his attitude toward these books 
as sources of the life of Jesus? Yet, on the other hand, it still remains 
true—and, so far as there is now any basis for forecast, is likely to 
remain true—that the books included in the canon furnish the in- 
comparably most important of all the direct sources for the history 
of the rise of Christianity. So predominant, indeed, are the books 
of the canon among these sources that little would be gained from 
any point of view by a change of name. The principle that whatever 
other literature furnishes contributory information, either respecting 
the general historical situation or more directly concerning the origin 
of Christianity itself, is and must be used by the New Testament 
student, is so generally conceded, alike by those who would change 
the name of the discipline and by those who would oppose the change, 
that the question is increasingly reduced to one of name only. 

We cannot be far wrong in affirming that, however we may for 
convenience divide or name departments, the New Testament student 
of today recognizes that the books of the New Testament constitute 
his chief sources, but claims for himself also all other literature that 
can contribute to the accomplishment of his task of discovering how 
Christianity arose; recognizes that the interpretation of these books 
is his central work, to which all else must be related as contributing 
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to it or as built upon it; yet refuses to be limited to the business of 
literary interpretation, and claims the right as historian, not -only 
to discover that his sources affirm this and that, but also to inquire 
whether and how far what they say corresponds to historic fact; 
and so defines as his field the beginnings of Christianity and as his 
problem whatever within that field belongs to the historian. When, 
therefore, we speak in this paper of the books of the New Testament, 
it should be understood that what is really referred to is all these 
early Christian books which constitute the sources for the history 
of the origin of Christianity, and that in so designating them we are 
simply naming the whole group a parte potiori. 

But this very definition of New Testament study as distinctly his- 
torical raises another question pertaining to the scope of the science. 
Does historical study include the interpretation of events and the 
valuation of teachings as well as the interpretation of literature, the 
statement of teachings, and the tracing of historic connections ? 

Into this question, which is of far-reaching importance for the 
definition of the nature and the determination of the function of 
New Testament study, alike the limits of space and regard for the 
rights of my colleague, Professor Bacon,’ forbid me to enter at 
length. It may perhaps, however, be permitted me to offer two 
suggestions. First, I venture to think that historians in general, 
and New Testament historians in particular, will not long consent 
to exclude from their own field that which Harnack? well calls 
“the business and highest duty of the historian,” viz., “to determine 
what is of permanent value.” If with Percy Gardner‘ they hold 
“that events of history, when interpreted, may be the basis of doc- 
trine,” they are not likely to concede that such a process is illegit- 
imate, or that the New Testament student is debarred from under- 
taking it. The impulse which alone is adequate to promote vigorous 
prosecution of New Testament study will not permit the student 
to content himself with statements of objective historic fact, consent- 
ing to be debarred from asking questions of value and permanent 


2 To Professor B. W. Bacon was assigned the discussion of “The Relations of 
New Testament Study to Other Fields of Knowledge.” 


3 What is Christianity, p. 13. 4 Hibbert Journal, April, 1903, p. 569. 
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validity. The strength of the impulse to exceed these bounds is 
shown in such books as Wernle’s Beginnings of Christianity and 
Harnack’s What is Christianity? in both of which the historian 
is evidently chiefly interested in the question: What is of permanent 
validity? What is, not simply historically true, but normative for 
human life? If it be maintained that these are not questions for 
the historian, then it will be necessary to answer that the New Testa- 
ment historian must always be something more, than a historian. 

My second suggestion is that, if the New Testament historian 
may legitimately claim the right to enter this field, it is equally evident 
that he cannot as New Testament historian claim exclusive right 
to it. Events can be interpreted only when seen in relation. For 
the crudity that can discover profound meanings in events apart 
from their place in history the historian can have no tolerance. And 
the broader the view which one is able to take, the wider the horizon 
in which he can set the events of New Testament history, the truer 
are his interpretations likely to be. To extend that horizon to include — 
all the history of early Christianity is well, not to say indispensable 
to any just interpretation of events. To take in all biblical history 
is better—shall we not here also say indispensable? To sweep in 
the whole history of Christainity, this is undoubtedly better still. 
To include the knowledge of religion at large, and, not least, a knowl- 
edge of religious experience as it can be studied in living men, this 
is best of all. The New Testament student who best apprehends 
the nature of his task will most gladly welcome every coadjutor 
who brings to the study a large historical knowledge and a large 
horizon in which to set the knowledge the New Testament student 
himself possesses in his own special field. 

With such a definition and conception of the field of New Testa- 
ment study, we may. divide it into four great divisions. 

I. Preparatory studies: those which are prerequisite to literary 
interpretation, including— 

1. Textual criticism. 

2. The language of the New Testament. 

3. The history of New Testament times, both in the Jewish and 
the Greco-Roman world. 

4. Introduction to the New Testament books. 
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II. Literary Interpretation of the New Testament books: the dis- 

covery in respect to each New Testament book of the course of thought 
‘of which it was the expression. 

III. New Testament History, including both the history of events 
and the history of thought and, as a necessary element of the process, 
criticism of the results of interpretation as respects matters of historic 
fact. 

IV. Indirectly contributory sciences: such as the history of the 
canon, the history of the text, the history of interpretation, and the 
history of criticism. 


I. PREPARATORY STUDIES 


1. Textual criticism.—By the common confession of scholars, the 
present period of textual criticism of the New Testament dates from 
the publication of Westcott and Hort’s text and introduction in 1881. 
Availing themselves of the immensely valuable work of such scholars 
as Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Scrivener, 
the Cambridge scholars so organized and interpreted the accessible 
facts that all who have succeeded them are compelled to state their 
views very largely in the form of agreement with or dissent from their 
opinions. Nor are there today visible upon the horizon any signs 
to justify the expectation either of another work so epoch-making as 
theirs, or of an achievement comparable for significance with. that 
foundation-laying task which was accomplished by those great prede- 
cessors of Westcott and Hort already named. What remains to be 
done belongs rather to the completion of a structure which in its main 
line is already built, than either to those pioneer tasks which prepare 
the way for great constructive work or to such constructive work 
itself. Yet the tasks that remain are in themselves both large and 
important, and there is every reason to be glad that there is so large a 
body of earnest workers whose tastes incline them and whose ability 
fits them to undertake and accomplish these labors. 

The work of Westcott and Hort was significant in three directions: 
(1) in the formulation of the methods of textual criticism; (2) in the 
the outlining of the history of the New Testament text, especially in 
the first four centuries of its existence; (3) in the actual construction 
of the text. . In all three of these particulars their work marked an 
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advance on that of their predecessors. In respect to the first and 
second of them, few scholars will deny that in the main the views of 
Westcott and Hort have been sustained by the verdict of scholarly 
criticism and by subsequent discovery. Yet it would have been 
surpassingly strange if their work had been in all these things so 
decisive as to leave no room for doubt or further investigation. So 
strange a thing has, at any rate, not happened. In two important 
respects Westcott and Hort were compelled to work with but an 
imperfect presentation of the data: in the matter of quotations from 
the New Testament in the Fathers, and in that of the text and history 
of the early versions. The tasks with which scholars since their day 
have been engaged, and with which those of the next following decades 
at least are likely to be engaged, are chiefly in the more thorough 
working of these two fields, and in the criticism of the Westcott and 
Hort theory of the history of the text on the basis of such reworking. 

Definite and full results in reference to the quotations must await 
for their achievement the completion of those editions of the Fathers 
now in preparation, and in which so splendid progress has already 
been made—the Berlin and Vienna editions of the Greek and Latin 
Fathers, and the Paris editions of the oriental Christian literature. 
As these tasks progress, it will become increasingly possible to replace 
those great collections of quotations which Burgon made, with others 
that will be of far greater value because they will be of wider scope 
and based, as respects the Greek and Latin Fathers at least, on a 
critically edited text. 

In the matter of the versions, Wordsworth and White are steadily 
carrying forward their tasks of editing the Latin texts of the New 
Testament, and so laying a foundation for more exact knowledge of 
the history and character of the Latin versions. Horner is prosecuting 
his work of editing the Bohairic version of Egypt. The practical 
recovery of Tatian’s Diatessaron, and the discovery by Mrs. Lewis 
and Mrs. Gibson of the Sinaitic manuscript of the Syriac gospels, 
supplemented by the scholarly labors of Gwilliam, Harris, Buxkitt, 
Hjelt, and others, not only in spite of, but in part because of, their 
differences of opinion on many points, are laying a foundation for a 
far more accurate knowledge of the history and text of the Syriac 
versions than has hitherto been possessed. In respect to the Sahidic, 
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Armenian, and other ancient versions scarcely more than a beginning 
has been made. 

The monumental work of Tischendorf and Gregory in collecting 
and classifying the ascertained facts in all parts of the field is now to 
be supplemented by that of von Soden and his associates in the 
preparation of a new critical edition upon a magnificent scale. 

Final criticism of the views of Westcott and Hort in respect to the 
history of the text must, as intimated, await the completion of some 
of these investigations. Yet in the meantime scholars are not idle 
in this direction. Few are left today either to dispute the correct- 
ness of the genealogical theory which Westcott and Hort did so much 
to state with clearness, or to deny that their contention respecting 
the Syrian text was substantially correct, save perhaps in imputing 
to its producers too much of a deliberate intention to create a new 
text. Respecting the pre-Syrian texts the case is somewhat different. 
The validity of the distinction between the Neutral and Alexandrian 
texts has been disputed by more than one scholar of repute, and the 
precise nature of the relation between these two types of text still 
remains to be determined with certainty. The progress of knowl- 
edge in respect to versions and quotations will, it is to be expected, lead 
after no long time to a more definite solution of this problem than has 
hitherto been possible. 

But it is in respect to the Western text that there is today perhaps 
the sharpest difference of opinion and the greatest probability of a 
revision of the Westcott and Hort view. That the Western text is not 
properly called Western is generally conceded; it is now questioned 
whether it is properly a text, and does not rather (to use the words of 
Burkitt) “represent the unrevised and progressively deteriorated 
state of the text throughout the Christian world in the ante-Nicene 
age.” To the solution of the origin, nature, and value of the so-called 
Western text, perhaps the most important question now at issue in 
this field, all those are contributing who are working either in the 
versions or the quotations or in the study of the facts brought out by 
the laborers in these fields. 

It would be rash to predict what will be the outcome of all the 
investigations now in progress or waiting to be undertaken. But at 
present it seems probable that the result will not be so much any con- 
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siderable revision of the text, as a different interpretation of the facts 
respecting the history of the text, in which is involved also the possible 
discarding of the name “Western,” a new grouping of so-called 
Western documents, and a new valuation of the testimony of certain 
combinations of witnesses. 

Closely connected with the peculiar variations of the Western type 
of text in the gospels, especially in the Gospel of Luke and in the Acts, 
is a problem which arises from the nature of the process by which 
the synoptic gospels were produced. As the facts in respect to 
the text of Acts and Luke suggest the possibility of two editions of 
the same work, each having a claim to be accepted as genuine, so the 
evidence that the synoptic gospels were not produced each of them 
independently, and by a single act of individual authorship, but in 
part at least by compilation and a process of editorship, the precise 
length and limits of which it is difficult to define, raises the question, 
What is to be considered the original text? In both cases the prob- 
lem of textual criticism becomes tangent with, if it does not even 
merge into, that of historical or literary criticism, and the need arises 
for the clear definition of the textual critic’s task, and of its relation to 
documentary criticism. Whether the unfavorable verdict which at 
present scholars seem inclined to pass upon Blass’s theory of the 
double text of Acts and Luke will be confirmed or not, it can scarcely 
be doubted that the whole problem of the text of the synoptic gospels 
and Acts call for investigation by one who is equally at home in the 
facts and principles of textual criticism and in the synoptic problem. 

2. The language of the New Testament.—The lexicons of Grimm- 
Thayer, Cremer, and others, and the grammars, such as those of 
Buttmann, Blass, and Winer-Schmiedel, are monuments of diligent 
and successful work already achieved in reference to the New Testa- 
ment language. Yet the authors of these books would probably be 
foremost in declaring that this portion of our field abounds in unsolved 
problems and unaccomplished tasks. The studies of Dalman in 
relation to the Greek used by New Testament writers, the publication 
of papyri, in Germany especially by the scholars of Berlin, and in 
England by Petrie, Grenfell and Hunt, and others, and the discus- 
sions of Deissman and Moulton, have opened up a wide and most 
interesting field, at the same time that Cremer’s prosecution of his 
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great task and the publication of many notable monographs have 
pointed the way to a more scientific method of using all available 
materials. Our problems are of four classes: (1) those that pertain 
to the general history of later Greek, and the place in that history 
of the Greek used by various New Testament writers, including in 
particular the question whether we are to cease to speak of New 
Testament Greek, and cease to write New Testament grammars and 
lexicons, merging these simply in the works on later Greek; and spe- 
cifically (2) those that deal with the forms of words; (3) those that 
pertain to syntax; (4) those that pertain to the meaning of words, 
lexicography. 

These problems may be studied from two points of view: first, 
from that of the nature of the Semitic influence upon New Testament 
and contemporary Greek writers; and, second, from that of the 
relation of the language of the New Testament writers to contempo- 
rary Greek, as exhibited not only in the literature of that period, but 
in inscriptions and papyri. 

From the first of these two points of view, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish more accurately, if possible, than hitherto between the influ- 
ences which the New Testament writers brought with them to their 
task —those Semitic elements which had alteady become a part of 
their natural speech—and, on the other hand, those which came 
through the medium of the sources used by them. Among the influ- 
ences affecting the current speech we may distinguish those which 
came directly from the living Aramaic speech and those which came 
through the use of the Bible, chiefly from the Septuagint. For, 
however true it is that attention has hitherto been directed too exclu- 
sively to the Septuagint as an influence affecting the language of the 
New Testament, it is not less true that the reaction of the Septuagint 
upon the Greek written by Jews is an element of the problem that 
cannot be wholly ignored. Among the influences of the second class 
we may distinguish those which proceed from the fact that Jesus spoke 
in Aramaic and those which are due to possible Semitic sources of 
New Testament books. 

On the side of contemporary Greek usage very valuable results 
may yet be expected both in the study of syntax and in that of lexi- 
cography. It would be easy to name many scientific problems, in 
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each of these departments, that await the solution of a competent 
investigator; in some of these—as, for example, to mention but a 
single instance, the study of the use of the article in later Greek—the 
student will have to undertake tasks which might, naturally falling 
to the share of the classical scholar, have been substantially accom- 
plished by him; but in others—for example, in reference to the syntax 
of the verb—he can wisely build upon the foundation already laid by 
the classical scholar. 

To state in a word the inclusive problem pertaining to the language 
of the New Testament, what is required is the more complete applica- 
tion of the historical method, and this both in the sense that the basis 
of historical induction shall be broadened and that the historical point 
of view shall be more rigidly maintained. He who would write the 
grammar which New Testament students need must do it upon the 
basis of a more thorough knowledge of the results of comparative 
philology than has usually been possessed hitherto, and must also 
add a wide knowledge both of Semitic philology and of the usage 
of later Greek writers, as well as an equipment of pyschological insight 
which will enable him as a true interpreter to discern for what forms of 
thought those whose language he is studying employed this or that 
form of word. In the realm of lexicography it is required, not alone 
that there shall be produced from contemporary and approximately 
contemporary literature vouchers for the meanings which are ascribed 
to a word, but that the whole historical development of the usage of 
the word and of the idea for which it stood, shall be traced, and the 
word as it is used in New Testament times be seen from the angle of 
vision from which the New Testament writer, as the heir of this 
historical development, viewed it. The last quarter of a century has 
seen steady advance both in the widening of the field of induction to 
include not simply classical writers, the Septuagint, and the New Testa- 
ment, but all accessible Jewish literature, and now also the inscrip- 
tions and newly discovered papyri, and in the more thorough recogni- 
tion of the genetic nature of the process by which meanings develop, 
and the consequent necessity of employing a genetic method in investi- 
gation. But much remains to be done, and the field is open and 
inviting. 

3. The history of New Testament times.—In the history of New 
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Testament times, so far as it pertains to the record of external events, 
whether in the Jewish or Greco-Roman world, there is little reason 
to expect great progress in the immediate future. On the Jewish 
side, Schiirer, Hausrath, Oscar Holtzmann, and others, have so 
thoroughly employed the now available material as to leave little for 
others to do; and the historians of the Roman Empire may be trusted 
to furnish to New Testament students all the accessible information in 
this field. But in the history of thought, the situation is quite different. 
It would be too much to say that we are here only upon the threshold 
of our task; the work of the writers already named, and of Charles, 
Conybeare, Weber, Bousset, and others scarcely less eminent, has 
carried us well beyond the entrance to the territory. But that much 
remains to be done in the dating, analyzing, and interpreting the 
Jewish literature, both Palestinian and non-Palestinian, and yet 
more in the still more difficult task of co-ordinating into one historical 
view results derived from the study of many documents, including 
Psalms, Apocalypse, Targums, Midrash, and Mishna, none who 
have even an elementary knowledge of the subject will deny. Whether 
there are tasks that still await accomplishment in the field of Greeco- 
Roman literature and thought, it does not belong to this essay to say. 
But the New Testament student is well aware that the successful 
accomplishment of his task requires a broad and accurate knowledge 
of the history of the Roman Empire in the early Christian centuries, 
and that there is still much to be accomplished in the investigation 
of the question of the extent to which, and the points at which, the 
thought of the New Testament writers has been affected by Greek 
ideas concerning God and man and the world and their relations one 
to another. But here perhaps we are trenching upon another division 
of our field—the interpretation of New Testament books and the 
history of New Testament thought. 

4. Special introduction, to speak from the point of view which we 
have assumed and defended, deals with questions pertaining to the 
origin of those books which constitute the sources for the history of 
the rise of Christianity. Such a definition of the field raises a ques- 
tion concerning the particular books to be included in it, which was 
formerly regarded as answered by the limits of the canon. In gen- 
eral, what we seek is the creative period and literature of Christianity, 
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the period of those who not simply received Christianity, but exerted 
a formative influence upon it, determining in some measure the char- 
acter of the new religion. Among these Jesus stands pre-eminent 
and unique, and because he did not write books, but the record of his 
life and teachings comes to us in the writings of others, we must include 
in the scope of our study any and every book which makes a real 
contribution to our knowledge of his life and teachings. But while 
Christianity rightly takes its name from Jesus, it would be idle to deny 
to Paul a place among the makers of Christianity in a secondary but 
true sense, forward though he himself would be to refuse to stand in 
any sense upon the plane with Jesus. But Paulinism was not the only 
formative force, after Jesus, that was active in the formative period of 
Christianity, and to the sources for the lifeand teachings of Jesus, 
and those that give us like information concerning Paul, we have to 
add such other books as the Apocalypse, the epistle to the Hebrews, 
and some at least of the catholic epistles which illuminate for us the 
early days of our religion. The boundary to be drawn is not a strictly 
chronological one, as if that creative literature of the character of 
which we are speaking necessarily ceased to be produced as soon as 
that of a more secondary character was produced. But we shall 
probably not be far from right if we define the period of which we are 
to construct the history as extending approximately to the end of the 
first century, and the literature to be examined as all that which makes 
a real contribution to our knowledge of the Christianity of the first 
century. 

But the modern definition of the function of New Testament 
scholarship compels also a revised definition of the question which is 
to be answered concerning these books. Formerly the question of 
genuineness occupied the center of the stage and was thought of 
as almost synonymous with the question of the right of the book to a 
place in the New Testament. Today the question that introduction 
asks is not, Has the book a right to a place in the New Testament ? 
but, on the one side, What information can we gain concerning the 
origin of this book, its authorship, occasion, and purpose, in the light 
of which its real meaning may be discovered ? and, on the other, To 
what period and stage of the history of Christianity does the book 
itself belong, and what is the value of its assertions in the realm of 
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historic fact? Introduction is thus purely a historical discipline, both 
in itself and in the end that it serves. The questions that it asks are 
questions of historic fact; the problems to the solution of which its 
answers contribute are wholly historical. The question of genuine- 
ness becomes simply the question of authorship and date, important 
because on its decision depends in some measure the interpretation 
of the book, but more especially either because by the answer to it 
we are able to place the book and its contribution in its proper his- 
toric position, or because the decision helps us to give the right value 
to its statements of fact. 

The field is so broad that clearness of exposition requires its sub- 
division into parts. We may speak separately of— 

a) The letters ascribed to Paul. 

b) The synoptic gospels and the Acts. 

c) The fourth gospel and the Johannine Letters. 

d) The Apocalypse. 

e) Hebrews and the epistles of James, Peter, and Judge. 

The letters ascribed to Paul.—In respect to the Pauline letters 
there meets us at the very outset the question whether it is incumbent 
upon us to vindicate our right to use the term “Pauline letters” at 
all, as against those who would permit us to speak only of pseudo- 
Pauline epistles dating from the second century. The era of New 
Testament criticism that began with Ferdinand Christian Baur has 
been distinguished, not simply by the recognition of certain letters 
of Paul as genuine, but even more fundamentally by the perception 
of the fact that the student of the New Testament is a student, not 
simply of literature, but of history, and by the attempt on the basis 
of literature, properly dated and placed, to write the history of the 
origin of Christianity. Is that era past? Have we now to become, 
as previous to the nineteenth century biblical scholars as a rule were, 
students of literature rather than historians, and are we to confess 
that of the origins of Christianity we have at least in the Pauline 
letters no authentic monuments? Are we no longer in the age of 
Baur, but in that of Loman and Van Manen? The question, if it 
requires consideration at all as one of the living problems of New 
Testament study, is one of very serious import. For if it is true that 
the rightfulness or wrongfulness of Van Manen’s position is for 
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scholarship an open question, then it must be answered before we 
can even ask any others in respect to the Pauline literature, not to 
say the apostolic age. It is now more than twenty years since these 
views were first presented to scholars in articles published in the 
Theologisch Tijdschrijt, and sixteen years since they were presented 
at length and in easily accessible form in Steck’s Galaterbriej. Elabo- 
rate refutation, it must be admitted, they have not received. As 
certainly have they not gained any general or enthusiastic approval. 
Nothing comparable to that which ensued upon the publication of 
Baur’s Paulus has happened in the scholarly world in respect to the 
writings of Loman, Vélter, Steck, and Van Manen. Is it because 
New Testament scholarship is staggered, silenced, consciously put 
to rout? Even Van Manen, who complains of the neglect with 
which these views have been received, does not venture to affirm 
that this is the explanation of it. No; it must be admitted that the 
comparative silence of scholars means, not that there is nothing that 
could be said in reply, but that in their judgment little need be said. 
Van Manen’s plea for attention may perhaps call forth—-ought per- 
haps to call forth—a presentation of the reasons why New Testament 
scholars believe that Paul wrote some at least of the letters which 
have come down to us bearing his name, at once more substantial 
than has hitherto been put forth and more worthy of the importance 
of the subject. But unless New Testament scholarship shall experi- 
ence a very decided change of mind, it will not take this up as a vital 
question, the answer to which is in such sense in doubt that, pending 
the solution of it, all other work upon the life and teaching of Paul 
must be held in suspense; but rather as a buttressing of foundations 
whose strength has already been fully established. 

If, then, we are right in believing that in the field of the criticism 
of the Pauline letters we are still in the epoch that dates from 1838, 
not from 1888, then we possess in Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans 
a basis of knowledge respecting the life of the apostle Paul, and a 
firm basis of judgment respecting his tpye of mind, his literary style, 
and his theological position. There remain, no doubt, important 
problems affecting these letters; respecting Galatians, the location 
of the churches addressed and a considerable group of minor prob- 
lems associated with this one; respecting second Corinthians, the 
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question whether this is really one letter or a collection of parts of 
several letters molded into the form of a single letter, not by the 
writer himself, but by a considerably later editor or scribe; respect- 
ing Romans, the question of its integrity, especially as pertains to 
the fifteenth and sixteenth chapters. But, however these problems 
may eventually be solved, we are still in possession of that most 
important advantage in any field of study—a foundation on which 
to build, a base line from which to triangulate the region of greater 
or less uncertainty. 

But in so stating the matter we understate the positive element 
of the situation. For, as is well known, it has gradually come to 
be recognized that the kind of evidence which establishes the genuine- 
ness of Galatians, First and Second Corinthians, and Romans exists 
also in the case of First Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon. 
The present attitude of scholarship is represented, not by the phrase 
“the four undisputed letters of Paul,” but rather by the expression 
“the generally accepted letters of Paul.”” That there is entire una- 
nimity on this point, even among those who reject Van Manen’s 
position, is not here affirmed. There are problems still to be 
solved respecting First Thessalonians, Philippians, and Philemon, 
even as there are in respect to Galatians, Corinthians, and Romans. 
But the question of their genuineness can no longer be counted among 
the acute problems of New Testament study. 

Respecting Second Thessalonians, Colossians, and Ephesians, 
the situation is somewhat different. The trend of opinion is very 
strongly toward the acceptance of Colossians, in the main at least, 
as a real letter of the apostle himself, any differences of point of 
view between it and the other letters reflecting the progress of the 
apostle’s own thinking under the influence of contact with different 
types of thought in the Greco-Roman world, rather than the thought 
of a period subsequent to that of the life of Paul. That Ephesians 
is not in the strictest sense a letter, but a sermon or theological essay, 
cast somewhat in the form of a literary epistle, and that only as such 
can it be regarded as a genuine letter of Paul, is now generally ad- 
mitted. The apostle certainly cannot have written such a letter 
specifically to this church. The impersonality of its tone can be 
accounted for only by recognizing its semi-literary character. The 
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view that the author intended it to pass as a letter of the apostle to 
Ephesus involves the consequence that authorship and destination 
are both a literary fiction. The question, therefore, is: Which is 
mote probable, that the apostle put forth a similar letter intended for 
the reading of a group of churches, following the same general lines 
of thought which the situation in Colosse had led him to adopt in 
writing to the church in that place, or that a Christian of the post- 
apostolic age availed himself of the epistle to the Colossians to build 
up on the basis of it a pseudonymous letter which he represented 
as addressed to the Ephesians? The trend of judgment seems to 
be toward the former view, but the question is still treated by New 
Testament scholarship as a fairly open one, and must be classed 
among the problems. 

The objection to the acceptance of Second Thessalonians as 
Paul’s on the ground that the eschatological view embodied in its 
apocalyptic section are inconsistent with those expressed in First 
Thessalonians is accorded less weight than formerly, and there are 
probably few who would favor the solution of the problem, advocated, 
e. g., by Schmidt, which treats the apocalyptic section as an inter- 
polation. The similarity of the epistle in much of its content to 
First Thessalonians, though there must of necessity have been a con- 
siderable interval between them, is a phenomenon that doubtless 
requires explanation; but it must be doubted whether it is not easier 
to account for this than for the creation, with no clearly evident motive, 
of an epistle so closely resembling Paul’s in general tone and style, yet 
proceeding in fact from another and considerably later hand. Fur- 
ther investigation of the thought of the apostolic and post-apostolic 
age, or the discovery of more delicate psychological tests by which 
to weigh the probability of an author repeating himself after an 
interval of some weeks, may be necessary before the question can be 
transferred from the class of the open to that of the closed. 

The problem of the pastoral epistles attracted serious attention 
some years before the criticism of Baur dealt with the Pauline epistles 
as a whole. As early as Schleiermacher, the Pauline authorship of 
First Timothy was disputed, and others soon extended doubt to 
Titus and Second Timothy. Nor could this have failed to be the 
case as soon as the New Testament was dealt with in the critical 
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spirit. The differences between these letters and the letters gener- 
ally accepted as Paul’s, in vocabulary, style, and the reflected con- 
dition of the churches, as well as the difficulty of finding a place for 
them in the life of Paul, as this is known to us from the Acts or from 
the accepted letters, combine to present a problem which could not 
but raise the question whether these letters really belong to the 
lifetime of the apostle, or are not rather to be assigned to a consid- 
erably later period. The question formerly argued as a simple 
alternative, genuine or not genuine, has of late taken the form of a 
choice among these possibilities: wholly Pauline, partly Pauline, 
wholly post-Pauline. To many scholars it has become almost an 
axiom that these letters are, at any rate, not wholly Pauline. But 
it is recognized with greater clearness than formerly that to point 
out difficulties, even serious or seemingly insuperable difficulties, 
in the way of ascribing the letters to the apostle, is not to solve the 
whole problem; the task of the historian is to say, not only when 
the letters could not have been written, but when they were written. 
And the attempt to find for them—or for the non-Pauline portions 
of them, if they be recognized as of composite character—a location 
subsequent to Paul’s death, to which they fit themselves more per- 
fectly than to any point in his life, lacks something as yet of perfect 
success. On the whole, the unity or composite character of these 
letters, the period from which they come or the periods from which 
their component elements arose, the situation in the apostle’s life 
which they or their Pauline elements reflect, or the situation which 
the later author sought to meet and affect by them—these must 
still be accounted as problems, on which, indeed, many scholars have 
made up their minds, but which to New Testament scholarship as 
such are still problems for future investigation. 

The synoptic gospels.—It might seem that the diligent labor 
which since the days of Schleiermacher, Eichhorn, and Gieseler has 
been bestowed upon the problem of the origin of the synoptic gospels, 
in which is included, of course, that of their relation to one another, 
would before this have sufficed, not only to propose every possible 
hypothesis, but also to reach a definite solution through the elimina- 
tion of those that are inadequate. It is true that the field of debate 
and possible difference of opinion has, in the judgment of most scholars, 
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been very greatly narrowed. That the gospels are interrelated, not 
simply independent narratives of events in part the same, is univer- 
sally confessed. That the relation between them is mediated in 
part, and indeed mainly, by written documents, is the judgment of 
the great majority of those who have studied the problem at first 
hand. That Mark, or a document nearly identical with it, was a 
chief source of the first and third gospels, and that these two gospels 
had also another common source, is almost as generally held. But 
the demonstration of these propositions, granting them to be demon- 
strated, falls far short of a complete solution of the problem. The 
predication of a common source of Matthew and Luke additional 
to the Mark source but inadequately accounts for the facts. There 
is much in the peculiar relation of the non-Marcan elements as found 
respectively in Matthew and Luke to indicate that, even aside from 
the infancy narratives, and other portions of these gospels that may 
perhaps be treated as fragmentary, the non-Marcan source of Matthew 
and Luke is resolvable into distinguishable elements, which call for 
enumeration and identification. Nor is this probably the end of 
the scholar’s task in this direction. For there are facts that suggest 
at least the possibility that when the sources immediately employed 
in common by Matthew and Luke, or by either of them alone, have 
been enumerated, these documents themselves will call for analysis 
into the elements from which they were derived. The preponderance 
in threefold material of the agreements of Mark and Luke against 
Matthew, and of Mark and Matthew against Luke, over those of 
Matthew and Luke against Mark, has long been recognized, and its 
cardinal importance for the synoptic problem has been perceived. 
But this preponderance of the two kinds of agreement over the third 
does not annihilate the third class of agreements, or justify the 
ignoring of them. This has, indeed, been clearly recognized, espe- 
cially of late years, nor have there been lacking proposals by which 
this third class might be accounted for. Yet it must be confessed 
that this unexplained remainder still awaits a satisfactory solution, 
and that in it lurks the possibility of a discovery which may yet 
greatly modify the now generally accepted theories. 

That this problem probably lies, as has already been suggested, 
partly in the realm of textual criticism, and that its solution will 
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perhaps come through a clearer recognition than has been usual 
of the existence, in respect to the synoptic gospels at least, of a frontier 
where textual and documentary criticism meet and merge, points to 
the necessity that the study of the details of the synoptic problem 
be supplemented by an investigation of the principles in accordance 
with which such problems are to be solved. It is a fair question 
whether further progress in this field of inquiry would not be most 
facilitated by a clear exposition of the canons in accordance with 
which it is necessary to proceed in the process of discovering the 
nature of the relation between documents, between which there is 
evidently a relation of some kind. 

Of the problems pertaining to the Synoptic Gospels, other than 
that of their origin and relation to one another, such as their date 
and the specific purpose of each, it is not needful to speak at length. 
In so far as fairly definite results have not already been reached, 
the solution of them is likely to be involved in that of the main ques- 
tion of the origin and mutual relation of these gospels. 

The book of Acts.—Peculiar interest must always attach to the 
book of Acts as the one work, dating from the early age of the church 
and having any plausible claim to trustworthiness, that gives a con- 
nected narrative of events in the apostolic age. Inferior as an author- 
ity to the strictly first-hand testimony of the Pauline letters, it possesses, 
by virtue of the systematic scheme of events which it furnishes, a 
value which even the Pauline letters lack. This unique position of 
the book among the sources for the rise of Christianity gives a peculiar 
importance to the problem of its authorship, sources, and date. 
That it employed sources, that these were of unequal value, and that 
among these the “we-document” is of first-class authority quite 
equal in its way to the Pauline letters, are among the assured results 
of criticism. But how much the we-document included, whether 
the author of the we-source is also the compiler of the whole work, 
what the other sources were, of what value they are, when the book 
was written and with what purpose—all these questions are still in 
litigation. Progress toward a final solution of them can be made 
only by the slow process of even more careful exegesis, more exhaust- 
ive and.minute archeological research, and even more critical weigh- 
ing of evidence and sifting of hypotheses. Fortunately, in all these 
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lines progress is making, and it is not unreasonable to hope both for 
new light from archeological discovery and for progress toward 
assured results. As in the case of the gospels, so here also, the solu- 
tion of the problem will contribute to the elucidation, not only of the 
period covered by the narrative of the book, but also of that in which 
the book arose. 

The fourth gospel.—tlf the synoptic problem must still be included 
among those that are only partially solved, this is still more emphati- 
cally true of the problem of the Fourth Gospel. Once and again in 
the last half-century affirmed to be now at length finally settled, 
sometimes by those who have reaffirmed its strict apostolic author- 
ship, sometimes by those who have reduced to a minimum its con- 
nection with the circle of Jesus’ disciples, it persists in reappearing 
among the most difficult and perplexing of all the problems presented 
to us by the New Testament. Progress has, indeed, been made, in 
that there is an increasingly general recognition that the truth of the 
matter lies at neither extreme: neither with those who would make 
the book the naive record of the aged John’s recollection of Jesus, 
nor with those who would assign it to the latter half of the second 
century and deny it all connection with the immediate followers of 
Jesus and to its author all knowledge of his subject. But the ques- 
tion where between these two extremes the truth lies still receives 
most diverse answers from men who have no reason for disagreeing 
other than their inability to interpret the facts alike. 

The difficulty of the problem, which is so complex that its elements 
cannot even be enumerated here, lies largely in the apparently con- 
trary indications of the evidence. Beneath the surface of a smooth 
and uniform style there lie, on the one side, strong indications of 
Jewish authorship and Palestinian origin, and, according at least 
to their prima facie meaning, both internal evidence and direct asser- 
tion of close association of the author with Jesus; yet, on the other 
hand, such divergences from the testimony of the synoptic gospels, 
not only as respects the chronology of Jesus’ ministry and the place 
of his work, but also as to the manner and substance of his teaching, 
and such a reflection of the influence of philosophical thought not 
otherwise associated with Palestine, as suggest an author of quite 
different characteristics from those which we naturally attribute to 
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John, the son of Zebedee. The external evidence is not less perplexing. 
If, on the one hand, the testimony of Irenzeus concerning what he 
learned from Polycarp, together with his undoubted acceptance 
of the fourth gospel as from John the son of Zebedee, seem to estab- 
lish an unbroken chain of ancient testimony to the Ephesian resi- 
dence of John and his authorship of the gospel; on the other, we are 
compelled to recognize that the silence of the Fathers of the first half 
of the second century, and especially of those who belonged to Asia 
Minor, the perplexing character of the testimony of Papias concern- 
ing two disciples of Jesus both bearing the name of John, and the 
great difficulty of accepting as conclusive the testimony of men who 
ascribe to the same author both the Apocalypse and the gospel, 
create a situation which is by no means clear or easy of interpretation. 
The question is one in which sentiment and a prejudice not to be 
wondered at, hardly to be condemned, enter in to complicate a prob- 
lem difficult enough in itself. The church will not readily consent 
to surrender the apostolic authorship of that gospel which has ever 
been to very many the most precious of the four. Yet it cannot be 
doubted that in the end a solution will be found which will do justice 
to all the evidence, and that this view will find general acceptance 
among scholars, whatever their previous prejudices or predilections. 

The problem of the Johannine epistles is inseparably connected 
with that of the gospel. For the similarity of style and spirit is so 
great as to compel the ascription of them to the same period and 
group of writers; probably indeed, to the same author. 

The A pocaly pse.—Perhaps in respect to no other book of the New 
Testament has so rapid and real progress been made in recent years 
toward the obtaining of the key to the understanding of it as in respect 
to the Apocalypse. The value of the historical method is here con- 
spicuously evident. ‘That the book belongs to that series of apocalyp- 
ses of which the first and adjacent centuries produced so many, and 
the several numbers of which were not so much successive, independ- 
ent works, together constituting a class of literature, as successive 
portions of a stream from which each author in turn drew and into 
which he poured his contribution—this now generally recognized 
fact is fundamental for the understanding of the book, and deter- 
minative for the method of its interpretation. It deals the death- 
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blow to all those schemes of interpretation which are controlled by 
the assumption that the key to the meaning of the prediction in the 
book is to be found in what in the first century or subsequently actually 
took place in fulfilment of these predictions. Add to this recognition 
of the apocalyptic character of the book, and its consequent relation- 
ship to other apocalypses, that other fact, which by no means contra- 
dicts or detracts from the first one, viz., that the book had its place 
and its function in the life and experience of the early church, and 
was in this way related to the period in which it arose; and the further 
fact that its date is fixed with approximate certainty for the last 
decade of the first century—and a long step has been taken toward 
such an understanding of the book as will make it a most important 
source for the history of the early days of Christianity. That much 
remains to be done in determining with greater definiteness the influ- 
ences under which the writer worked, the sources from which he drew, 
the extent of his own contributions, and the ends that he sought to 
achieve, cannot obscure the fact that now at length the New Testa- 
ment student is in a position to make substantial progress in his task 
of understanding this book, and of deriving from it its contribution 
to the story of the rise of Christanity. 

The epistle to the Hebrews.—Of the many questions which the 
epistle to the Hebrews raises, several may safely be reckoned as no 
longer in the category of the unanswered. That the letter was writ- 
ten, not by Paul, but by a Christian who on the one side shared in 
general the Alexandrian-Jewish view of the Old Testament, and on 
the other side held, though with much independence of thought, 
substantially the Pauline conception of Christianity; that it is a letter, 
not simply an essay under the mask of a letter; and that the danger 
to which its readers were exposed was not that of a return to Judaism, 
but of apostasy from Christianity in the direction of irreligion and 
worldliness—these may be considered as established propositions. 

The search for the identity of the author is certainly one of legiti- 
mate curiosity. But, in view of the negative results so far achieved, 
and the apparent impossibility of connecting the book with any one 
the connection with whom would facilitate the understanding of the 
letter itself, it can scarcely be reckoned as other than one of curiosity. 
That which is at the same time practicable and necessary for the 
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interpretation of the book is the definition of the writer’s intellectual 
and religious position, and this must be accomplished through the 
study of the book itself. To such a knowledge of the author it is 
scarcely less important to add the determination of the position of the 
reader. And here it is of importance, first, for the understanding 
of the letter to define the intellectual and moral status of the com- 
munity addressed; and, second, for the most effective use of the 
results of interpretation in the construction of the history of early 
Christianity, to locate the community geographically and the writing 
of the letter chronologically. These are today the open questions 
respecting the epistle to the Hebrews. Strong as is the tendency to 
displace the older view that the readers were Jewish Christians with 
the judgment that they were gentiles, or that they were, in the view 
of the writer, neither Jews nor gentiles, but simply Christians, the 
newer view can hardly be said fully to have established itself or com- 
pletely to have explained the strong indications that the writer had 
in mind chiefly men who like himself had grown up under Jewish 
influence. If Jerusalem has been abandoned as the home of those 
addressed, and if the strong preponderance of opinion is toward 
Rome, this also awaits more perfect substantiation; and if Rome be 
accepted as the home of the readers, it is still to be decided whether 
the letter was intended for the whole Christian community in the city 
to which it was sent, or to a smaller group of Christians. _It is evi- 
dent that all these questions have an important bearing on the contri- 
bution which this letter makes to our knowledge of early Christianity, 
since on the decision of them turns in part our knowledge of the 
extent to which, the region in which, and the time at which the special 
type of Christian thought reflected in this letter was prevalent. 
First Peter—The authorship and date of the epistle known as 
First Peter must also be reckoned as among the open problems of 
New Testament study. The excellent character of the Greek, the 
distinctly Pauline character of the doctrine, the clear literary depend- 
ence upon Romans and Ephesians, and the destination of the letter 
to Pauline churches, are serious problems for those who would accept 
the claim of the letter itself to be from the hand of Peter. Yet an 
explanation of all these things may be found in the relation of Sylvanus 
to the writing of the letter, if only it be also admitted as possible that 
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Peter may in the latter years of his life have co-operated with Paul, 
or have taken up the work that Paul had laid down, and that in this 
period he came to hold substantially Paul’s conception of Christianity 
and was capable of writing under the dominating, even if temporary, 
influence of Paul’s own writings.’ To many indeed such a confessedly 
complicated, and in part conjectural, hypothesis is less probable than 
the simpler, though not less hypothetical, view that the letter was 
written long after Peter’s death by a Pauline Christian who deliber- 
ately assumed the name of Peter to give greater weight to his writing. 
The problem must still be counted among the unsolved. Were the 
Petrine authorship established, and its date definitely fixed, the letter 
would make a most significant contribution to the history of the 
apostolic age. 

Respecting the remaining books of the New Testament canon a 
very few words must suffice. That there is today so wide difference 
of opinion as still exists concerning the place of James in the early 
history of Christianity is a testimony possibly to the perVersity of 
men’s minds, but even more to the difficulty of the problem which 
may be presented by a brief book of almost purely ethical and 
didactic character. Such books may be written in almost any age. 
Respecting Jude and Second Peter the case is different. The evi- 
dences of late date are such as almost to exclude them from among 
the sources for the history of the rise of Christianity. 

But if there are in the New Testament canon books which are 
so late as perhaps to fall outside the scope of the historian of the 
origin of Christianity, are there outside the canon books which are 
of so early date and of such character as to demand consideration as 
possible sources for the history of the rise of Christianity, and so 
inclusion in the scope of New Testament introduction in the sense 
which we have given to it? To answer this question definitely and 
specifically would carry us beyond the proper limits of this paper. 
It must suffice to answer that, as the historians of the life of Jesus are 
recognizing that they must consider the possible value for their science 
of the gospel according to the Hebrews, the Oxyrynchus logia, and 

5 Despite the weight of B. Weiss’s name and opinion, we need scarcely reckon 


seriously with the view that First Peter is earlier than the Pauline letters to which it 
shows relationship. 
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any material of like character which may be discovered, so intro- 
duction, if it be in fact the preliminary study of the literature which 
is available for the history of the rise of Christianity, must in like 
manner consider all literature having a prima facie claim to be 
included among such sources, and include all that can substantiate 
such claim. 


II. LITERARY INTERPRETATION OF NEW TESTAMENT BOOKS 


The discovery of the meaning of the individual books of the New 
Testament, once the culmination of New Testament study and 
almost its only clearly defined task, must now be looked upon as a 
means to the still higher task of constructing the history of the origin 
of Christianity. Yet it retains a place of eminence, and may properly 
be designated as the central division of the whole field. For, covering 
the whole New Testament literature, all the subjects heretofore 
discussed prepare the way for it, and, on the other hand, on the results 
of the work of interpretation must be built all subsequent achieve- 
ment in historical construction. It is, so to speak, the reservoir into 
which all the preparatory studies pour their results and from which 
must be drawn the material for the constructive historical work. 

The problems of this central division of the field are too numerous 
even to catalogue. There is not a book of the New Testament collec- 
tion that does not present questions of interpretation, which, despite all 
the work of centuries, still call for further study. Progress in the solu- 
tion of these problems will come partly through the more perfect per- 
formance of the preparatory tasks, partly through a clearer conception 
of the nature of the interpretative process itself. A more perfect exe- 
gesis demands a more perfect lexicography, a more perfect grammar, 
and most of all, perhaps, a more perfect knowledge of the thought of 
New Testament times both in the Jewish and non-Jewish world, and 
a setting of the books in the bright light of such knowledge. The 
effect of achievement in this direction will be twofold: first, it will 
enable us to see with greater clearness the thoughts which the New 
Testament writers meant to express; and, second, it will help us to 
perceive the relative value which they themselves put upon their 
various ideas. It is at this point perhaps that the nature of the 
interpretative process calls for more accurate definition than it has 
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generally received. For, however common it may have been in the 
past to assume that all a writer’s thoughts are for him, and so must 
be for the interpreter, upon one unbroken level, this is certainly an 
error. Interpretation has for its task the recovery of the whole state 
of mind of the author of which the passage or book under considera- 
tion is the expression. But just as surely as men have different 
thoughts, so surely do they themselves value their various thoughts 
variously. One idea is simply an inheritance from the past, which 
a man holds without repugnance, but without enthusiasm. Another 
is a current notion that he will use today for illustration, and tomorrow 
discard for its opposite. A third is the central, vitalizing element 
of all his thinking, that by which he lives and for which he would be 
willing to die. The interpreter who recognizes the full breadth and 
depth of his task will see that it is just as much his duty to discover 
the relative values which the author puts upon his thoughts as to 
find out his thoughts themselves. Knowledge of the thought of the 
time will help to solve the question of genesis; and knowledge of 
genesis will help to the discovery of value. But genesis and value 
are not necessarily correlative. What is inherited from the past is 
often, and often rightly, precisely that which is held most tenaciously. 
The problem of value is often a complex one, but it is none the less 
a necessary one. That interpreters are already beginning to give 
practical recognition to this important phase of their task—asking, 
for example, not simply what ideas Paul expresses in his various 
epistles, but what were the source and genesis of these ideas, and how 
they were related to one another; which are vital and central, which 
peripheral and illustrative—is an encouraging mark of progress. 
The principle, we must believe, is destined to be yet more fully 
recognized, to be more exactly defined, and to become more influ- 
ential, not only in the constructive historical work, but in exegesis 
proper. 
Ill. NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY 

We come at length to consider that division of New Testament 
study in which, as already indicated, it culminates: New Testament 
history, or, more accurately stated, the history of the rise of Chris- 
tianity, including both the history of events and the history of thought. 
The definition of the field as that of the rise of Christianity, rather 
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than as that for which the books of the New Testament furnish the 
material, has already been defended. The inclusion of events and 
teachings in one general division follows almost as a matter of neces- 
sity from the recognition of the problem of the New Testament as 
essentially historical. 

The division of the field into that of New Testament theology 
and New Testament history, the latter dealing specially with the 
life of Christ and the life of Paul, while doubtless possessing some 
practical advantages, is open to serious objection, if it be considered 
as anything more than a division of convenience, and even thus can 
scarcely escape separating things that are intimately related. That 
is really the more scientific method of treatment which is adopted in 
such works as Weizsicker’s Das apostolische Zeitalter and Pfleiderer’s 
Urchristentum, but which has been less commonly and less thoroughly 
applied in the case of the life and teaching of Jesus. For, in fact, 
neither Jesus nor Paul nor any of the founders of Christianity were 
philosophers of the closet, who dwelling in isolation wrestled in 
solitude with the problems of ultimate being, but men of action whose 
doing and thinking were inseparably knit together; and neither can 
the teaching of Jesus be adequately understood in separation from 
the life, nor the doctrine of Paul in isolation from his whole experience. 

Nor can the division of the field be justified from the point of view 
of the end sought. While New Testament thought, whether that of 
Jesus, Paul, Peter, John, or Jude, was viewed as normative, New 
Testament theology was naturally enough distinct from New Testa- 
ment biography and history, and scarcely distinguishable in theory 
from Christian theology. The adoption of the historic point of view 
has compelled the recognition of the necessity for distinguishing the 
teachings of the various New Testament teachers and writers; it 
must in the end lead to the recognition of the essential unity of the 
historical problem, and bring all phases of it under the one category 
of the history of the rise of Christianity. If, as is doubtless the case, 
divisions of the field must be recognized for the sake of practical 
convenience, the lines of division will be drawn, not between deeds 
and words, but between the lives of individuals or between successive 
periods. The chief line of division will then necessarily fall between 
the life of Jesus and the apostolic age. 
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The life of Jesus.—If we assume that New Testament introduc- 
tion has already determined for us the sources of the life of Jesus, 
and that interpretation has given to us in detail the meaning of 
those sources, the problem of the life of Jesus is to reproduce as 
fully as those sources make possible the historic person, Jesus, in a 
true historic setting and with a true representation of his character, 
deeds, and teachings. Of the many specific problems which are 
involved in the one, it must suffice to name a very few of the most 
important questions which confront the New Testament historian 
today. 

And first of all let there be named one which enters as an element 
into every other great problem that we might name. I mean, the 
historicity of the sources. The interpreter pure and simple may 
ask for the Jesus of the gospels or of a single gospel; the historian 
must seek the Jesus of historic fact. However congenial to Christian 
feeling it may be to assume that the two are identical, the New Tes- 
tament historian cannot make that assumption. New Testament 
introduction by its classification of the sources and discovery of 
their relation to one another compels the recognition of the unequal 
value of different parts of the record. But the work which it thus 
begins it only begins. It furnishes certain criteria for the solution 
of the question of historicity, but cannot of itself solve all such ques- 
tions. Statements of a clearly derivative character are, indeed, 
thereby discredited. But that an assertion is made in a late docu- 
ment does not prove it false. And while the presence of a statement 
in the oldest sources creates a presumption in its favor which is to 
be overthrown only by strong evidence, yet the possibility of error 
even in an original source cannot be a priori denied. And not only 
so, but the historian cannot ignore the fact that the original sources 
of the gospel narrative are, in part at least, original only in the sense 
that they are the original written form of a narrative which had been 
transmitted orally for a period of some years. Nor can he forget 
that even an eyewitness can only, strictly speaking, testify to his 
experience, yet as a rule must of necessity throw that testimony into 
the form of an interpretation of his experience, expressed in terms 
of objective fact. ; ‘ 

All these considerations, which pertain to’ the records of the life 
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of Jesus in general, and yet others, demand to be taken into account 
when the historian confronts the difficult question of the historicity 
of the miraculous in the gospel narrative. That there were even in 
the life of Jesus miracles in the sense of events which lay outside the 
realm of law, the products of extra-legal, unprincipled divine action— 
to admit this is for the historian so difficult today, in the face of his 
knowledge of history, that he is compelled at least to scrutinize with 
extreme care the apparent evidence of such events. On the other 
hand, that Jesus wrought miracles in the sense at least in which, as 
testified by Paul, Christians of the apostolic age wrought them, is 
attested by evidence too strong to be set aside. That there were in 
the life of Jesus miracles which transcended the limits of anything 
that happened in the apostolic age or has happened since, it would 
be rash to deny. For the unparalleled is not of necessity extra- 
legal or unhistorical. But that the gospels contain narratives which, 
on the one hand, so far transcend human experience as otherwise 
historically known, and, on the other hand, are so lacking in the 
support of the oldest and most trustworthy sources, or so amenable to 
amendment on the basis of the distinction between the experience 
of the observer and his interpretation of that experience, as to forbid 
the historian to give to them unqualified acceptance, must be admitted. 
No other problem of the New Testament historian more imperatively 
demands sober judgment and careful weighing of evidence than this 
determination of the class to which each of the apparently miraculous 
events recorded in the gospels really belongs. 

A second great problem of the life of Jesus pertains to the recovery 
of his teachings. As already indicated, the problem of historicity 
confronts us here also. If there is little room for doubt concerning his 
fundamental ethical tedchings, or concerning his conception of reli- 
gion so far as it concerns the relation of men to the heavenly Father, 
or concerning his claim of authority as a moral teacher and as a 
moral leader, yet the problem ceases to be simple when it is asked 
what was his attitude toward the messianic idea, what he said con- 
cerning his own nature, and what was his expectation concerning the 
future of himself, his disciples, and the nations of the world. Criti- 
cism and interpretation become intimately interlaced, and questions 
of detail not simply contribute to, but wait upon, the solution of 
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larger problems, such, e. g., as the intellectual characteristics and 
horizon of Jesus. 

The question of the eschatology of Jesus is today in the forefront 
of discussion. Do the gospels, when their testimony has run the 
- gauntlet of a just and discriminating criticism, and when that tes- 
timony has been set in the light of full knowledge of the apocalyptic 
ideas of the time, give us the evidence that Jesus shared the apoca- 
lyptic conceptions and expectations of his day, fitted his own esti- 
mate of himself and of his mission into the framework of those 
expectations, and looked for his own speedy return after death to 
inaugurate in Palestine a reign of the righteous both living and risen 
from the dead; and was this what he meant when he spoke of the 
kingdom of God as nigh at hand? Or when we view the testimony 
of the gospels in the light of the process by which those gospels arose, 
and of the unquestioned tendency to interpret Jesus’ words by the 
conception of the future held by Jew and Christian alike (though 
not indeed in identical form), and in the light of the sanity and thor- 
ough independence of the thought of his contemporaries that are 
so pre-eminently characteristic of Jesus, does it become more probable 
that the church has in its report of Jesus’ teaching unintentionally 
confused the thought of Jesus concerning the coming of the kingdom 
of God with his thought concerning the coming of the Messiah, and 
unwittingly assimilated the memory of his teachings to its own 
expectations and hopes, than that Jesus, in other things so independ- 
ent in his thought, and so endowed with spiritual insight and dis- 
cernment, was in this matter caught in the stream of apocalypticism 
and assimilated his thought to that of his age? The question is 
one of far-reaching significance for our estimate of Jesus. If the 
trend of scholarly opinion at this hour seems almost wholly in one 
direction, it is still to be recognized that the discussion is not yet 
closed, and the final verdict may perhaps be different from that of 
this hour. 

A third great problem concerns the narratives of the resurrection. 
That behind these narratives, including the testimony of the apostle 
Paul, there were veritable experiences of the early Christians; that 
those experiences had a mighty influence in the production of the 
early Christian church; and that they kept alive, if they did not create, 
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that faith which is at the very heart of Christianity, it is impossible 
to deny. But that the narratives present peculiar difficulties to 
the interpreter and the historian, that the experiences are them- 
selves of a character to call for the most careful discrimination between 
the interpretation which the witnesses themselves put upon them 
and the objective facts that gave rise to the experience, and that to 
a record of veritable experiences there may have been added nar- 
ratives of inferior historical character—these things also it would 
be rash to deny. The truth that is at the heart of the resurrection 
narratives and of the faith of the early church in the resurrection, 
Christianity will never willingly surrender. But neither will it cease 
its inquiry into these records until it has determined with all possible 
exactness what actually happened in the experience of the disciples 
and at the tomb of Joseph. 

Of other problems that pertain to the life of Jesus, partly to his 
teachings, partly to more external matters, a bare catalogue of some 
of the most important must suffice. Such are the parentage of Jesus 
and the historicity of the narratives of the infancy, the question 
whether he possessed a consciousness of pre-existence, the time and 
length of his ministry, and his relation to the baptism and the Lord’s 
supper which we find as established usages of the apostolic church. 

But all these are of minor consequence, save as they contribute 
to the solution of that central and most vital problem of the life of 
Jesus, and indeed of all New Testament study: What is the significance 
of Jesus for religion? What is his place in human history? That 
this cannot be solved by lexicography and grammar, exegesis and 
documentary criticism, does not exclude it from the province of the 
New Testament student, but only emphasizes the largeness of his 
task. It is the goal toward which all study of the gospels must 
move, the hope of its attainment is the inspiration under which it 
labors. 

The apostolic age naturally falls into three parts, or is viewed 
from three points of view: primitive Christianity, the work of Paul, 
the Christianity of the later apostolic age. That Paul was the most 
potent single personality in the apostolic age can be doubted only 
by supposing that the extant records do not exhibit the facts in 
anything like their just proportion. This, however, but makes it 
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the more important to obtain the clearest possible picture of Chris- 
tianity as it was before Paul became a factor in the situation. Yet 
of literature from this period there is none, if the early date of James 
be denied, and we are therefore thrown back chiefly upon the tes- 
timony of the early chapters of Acts and the indirect evidence of 
the epistles of Paul. On the basis of a critical examination of this 
evidence, New Testament scholarship has to frame for itself as accu- 
rate a representation as possible of the company of Jesus’ disciples, 
their faith, their hopes, their relation to one another, their thought 
about Jesus, especially concerning his death and resurrection, their 
relation to their fellow-Jews, the steps by which they became more 
and more differentiated as a religious community from them, and the 
outward expressions of their religious life in organization, worship, 
and ritual. 

In the life and work of Paul New Testament scholarship finds a 
problem surpassed in interest and importance only by that which is 
presented by the life of Jesus. The end to be achieved is the discov- 
ery of the significance of that life as a reflection of, and a contribution 
to, Christianity in its plastic and formative period. The problem is 
psychological and biographical in its content, historical in its aim. 
It is a study of the experience of a man for the purpose of under- 
’ standing a great historic movement. It can be solved only by a 
genetic study, which, taking full account of the environment, Greek, 
Jewish, and Christian, shall trace the course of Paul’s experience, 
his intellectual and religious life, from his youth on through the days 
of his pharisaic zeal and of his career as a Christian apostle to its end. 
The recognition of the genetic character of the problem is. not new. 
Weizsiacker, Holsten, Feine, and Pfleiderer have all dealt with it 
from this point of view. Nor is it possible to enlarge the list of 
the factors which were influential in making Paul what he was: 
Old Testament history and literature; pharisaic Judaism; primitive 
Christianity and its report of Jesus and his teaching; Paul’s own 
personal experience, especially the vision of Jesus as raised from 
the dead; and Hellenism, especially in its Alexandrian Jewish develop- 
ment. But the task of relating all these to one another, and of dis- 
covering how they acted and interacted in the mind and life of Paul, 
still calls for further study. Especially do we desiderate a clear 
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perception of the significance which Paul attached to the death of 
Jesus, and of the sources and nature of his thought about the pre- 
existence of Jesus. Not less do we need that which has already 
been spoken of as necessary in connection with the problems of 
literary interpretation—a clearer perception of the values which 
Paul himself attached to the several sources from which he drew 
his thought and to the several elements of his thought itself. Was 
the Old Testament, or Hellenism, or the transmitted teaching of 
Jesus, or his own personal experience, the ultimately controlling factor 
in his conception of what constituted the gospel? Or if to no one of 
them can be attributed the place of imperator, how did they relate 
themselves in his thought? Is it possible to define more exactly 
than has yet been done the precise attitude of Paul to the Old Testa- 
ment, to which he apparently ascribed authority in some sense, 
yet whose teachings on some matters he unhesitatingly and emphat- 
ically set aside? To a relative: ranking of the sources from 
which he derived his opinions and convictions did there correspond 
a relative ranking of these opinions and convictions themselves? 
That Paul was a man of intense convictions there can be no manner 
of doubt. Did it result from this that all his opinions were convic- 
tions held with equal intensity and assurance; or is it rather true 
that the few central convictions that he held entered freely into com- 
bination, which might aimost be described as chemical, with every 
phase of thought with which he came into contact, appropriating and 
converting to their own use whatever lent itself to such conversion, 
rejecting and consuming whatever threatened itself to destroy those 
governing ideas of the apostle? Is the gospel of Paul essentially 
and centrally eschatological? Is re-embodiment as an element of 
the future blessedness of the believer vital to his thought, or the 
product of his gospel combined with the Palestinian Jewish anthro- 
pology? Is the Christology of the later Pauline letters the late emer- 
gence of an element held as vital and central from the beginning of 
his Christian thinking, or the late unfolding of what was latent in 
his primary thought, or the product of his primal conception of 
Jesus and contact with a type of thought with which he came into 
influential touch only in the latter part of his career? All these 
questions are but phases of the search for the real Paul, the effort 
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to present him to ourselves not simply in a list of his deeds and a 
catalogue of his doctrines, but in the true perspective of his life and 
the emphasis of his thought; and this again to the end that we may 
more perfectly apprehend the history of the origin of Christianity. 

The problems of the later apostolic age are, as already indicated, 
complicated by questions of the authorship and date of the writings 
that constitute the sources for the period, and which are either con- 
fessedly of uncertain date and authorship, or are the subject of great 
difference of opinion on these points. That Christianity is in this 
period struggling to adjust itself to its environment, not by surrender, 
but by conquest, and this both in respect to Judaism and Hellenism, 
and at the same time to solidify the foundation on which it rests 
its faith—this is fairly clear. But lacking either any connected 
narrative of events or the clear presentation of any commanding 
personality to guide it, scholarship still struggles with but imperfect 
success to reconstruct the story of Christianity in this later period. 
What were the experiences of the Jewish Christian communities, 
with their predilection for pharisaic legalism and apocalyptic messi- 
anism, and confronted by the downfall of the Jewish temple and 
state, are in some measure reflected in the first gospel and the Johannine 
apocalypse, if not also in the epistle to the Hebrews. How the Christian 
of Jewish extraction, but of universal sympathies, sought to commend 
the gospel to men of Greek ways of thinking, and to translate it into 
their forms of thought, we see in the Johannine gospel and epistles. 
But it is only as trees that we see men walking. The progress of 
past years gives reason to hope for still greater achievements in the 
future, but the goal of full understanding of this period still recedes. 


IV. Inprrectty CONTRIBUTORY SCIENCES. 


Concerning those lines of study which in our classification we 
designated as indirectly contributory viz., the history of the canon, 
the history of the transmission and criticism of the text, the history 
of interpretation and of criticism, a very few words must suffice. 
They might all be included under the general title of the history of 
the attitude of the church toward the New Testament literature. 
Each division of the field is important, and each offers its own peculiar 
problems. If the history of interpretation and criticism belongs 
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to New Testament study only as the history of any science belongs 
to that science, and has its value chiefly in enabling us to criticise 
our own efforts and achievements in the light of the work of our 
predecessors, a knowledge of the history of the text, at least its early 
history, is an indispensable tool for the recovery of the text. And 
the early history of the canon, especially the history of the process 
by which the conception of the canon of the New Covenant arose 
and the limits of such canon were fixed, closely related as it is to the 
history of the origin of the books thus canonized, and showing the 
attitude of the church toward the literature which sprang from its 
own bosom, is of the highest value, not only for the light which it 
throws back upon questions of origin and date, and the possibilities 
in respect to anonymity, pseudonymity, and the like, but also as 
defining to what extent and in what sense Christianity was in its 
origin a book-religion. The limits of this paper forbid discussion, 
or even detailed enumeration, of the problems in this field. 

If I have in any measure truly apprehended and set forth the 
nature of the problems which today confront the student of the New 
Testament, I have shown that New Testament study is today a 
historical discipline; that progress js to be made precisely through 
the more perfect domination of it by the recognition of its historical 
character; that large and difficult as are the problems of the New 
Testament student as such, the ends for which he works and under 
the impulse to attain which he toils can be adequately achieved 
only as New Testament study is related, on the one side, to the study 
of the Old Testament and of later Judaism, and, on the other side, 
to the history of Christianity at large, and finally to the history of 
religion and the study of religious experience. 





THE LITERARY PROBLEMS OF THE BALAAM STORY IN 
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Critics agree, with isolated exceptions, that the Balaam story is 
a compilation of two sources, J and E. In both sources Balak, 
king of Moab, sends an embassy to Balaam for the purpose of having 
him come and curse Israel. According to J, the ambassadors come 
to Balaam with their message (vs. 11), but he declares at once that 
he is dependent in everything on the will of Yahweh, without whose 
permission he can not do anything at all (vss. 17, 18). So far we 
have clear sailing, but now the reconstructionary work begins. 
Holzinger, who is a good representative, says on the continuation 
of J: “It is to be assumed that he lets the ambassadors go back, 
and tells them that he would come if Yahweh should command him 
to, and that he then starts without consulting Yahweh, enticed by 
the promised honorarium.” 

It is necessary to stop here for a moment to note three points: 
(1) that we have here not something that we find in the text, but 
something that has to be supplied by the imagination; the hypothesis 
must assume that the source is fragmentary; (2) that in regard to 
this assumption it is extremely unlikely that Balaam should have 
affirmed in the strongest possible terms that he could not come 
without Yahweh’s consent,? and should then have gone without taking 
the trouble of asking that consent; (3) that this is very naturally 
settled in the text as it stands, if vs. 19 is allowed to go together with 
vss. 17, 18; Balak inquires again, and is now permitted to go, though 
not to curse. If he did, however, go without inquiring what was 
Yahweh’s will in the matter, the only consistent course for him would 
have been not to say anything at all about Yahweh’s will—and most 


t “Numeri,” in Marti’s Kurzer Handcommentar sum Alten Testament, p. 109. 


2 Vs. 18: “If Balak should give me his house full of silver and gold, I could not 
transgress the command of Yahweh my God to do a little or a great thing.” 
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assuredly not in such strong language—but simply to go at once with 
them. 

But to take up the thread of the story of J again. Balaam follows 
the messengers soon, but by this he provokes Yahweh’s anger, and 
is met on his way by the angel of Yahweh, who orders him home 
again. Hereturns home. The disappointed Balak, who has waited 
in vain, finally decides to go personally to Balaam in order to urge 
him to come and curse Israel. He goes to Balaam’s home and 
succeeds in persuading him to fulfil his wish; both go together to 
Moab. 

Again, let us notice two points: (1) this trip of Balak to Balaam’s 
home rests on Wellhausen’s ingenious interpretation of vs. 37; 
nothing is said about it in the text as it stands; (2) to make this 
trip plausible it is necessary to assume that Balaam was sent home 
by the angel, about which the text is also silent. 

How the story of J went on we do not know; what Balaam 
answered Balak is lost; for vs. 38, in which Balaam says, “Lo, I am 
come unto thee,” is, of course, not his answer according to this 
hypothesis. How it happened that he did finally go with the king is 
not preserved, though this would be by all means a very important 
matter. We are, however, told that he goes with him, and that, 
instead of cursing, he blesses Israel, chap. 24. So much for the 
apportionment of J. 

According to E, the ambassadors come to Balaam with Balak’s 
message. He asks them to stay with him over night, that he may 
be able to inquire of Yahweh concerning the matter. Yahweh 
appears to him and forbids him two things: he must not go with 
the men, and he must not curse Israel. And he gives him also the 
reason for this prohibition: Israel has already been blessed, and 
must therefore not be cursed. Thereupon Balaam sends the mes- 
sengers home. But Balak thinks that Balaam does not come because 
he has not shown him enough honor and not offered him enough 
compensation, and so he sends greater and more honorable princes 
than before and promises to give him everything he wants, if he will 

3 Wellhausen declares, in effect, that the question of Balak, ‘Why didst thou not 
come to me ?” implies that Balak has gone to Balaam; for if the two are together and 


Balaam did not go to Balak, what in the world can we infer but that Balak has gone 
to Balaam? It is a case of Mohammed’s going to the mountain. 
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only come and curse Israel. Balaam is willing to inquire again. 
He asks the messengers again to stay over night, and this time Yahweh 
gives him permission to go, but does not permit him.to curse Israel. 
He may go, but must speak only what Yahweh commands him. 
So he goes and is met by Balak, who comes to receive him on the fron- 
tier. This story of E does not contain the episode of the angel and 
the speaking ass, and is altogether consistent. 

With this we have the present status of the question before us, 
and we may at once say that several things appear to be clearly 
made out: (1) that the story of Balaam and his ass (vss. 22 ff.) is 
not the original continuation of the preceding story as we have it in 
vss. 2-21; (2) that in vss. 2-21 we have a composite narrative result- 
ing from a combination of J and E; (3) that vss. 22-34 belong to 
the document J, for we have in them several of J’s characteristic 
marks, as has been pointed out again and again;* (4) that there is 
a strong presumption for the supposition that the beginning of the 
ass story is still preserved somewhere in the introductory verses 
(2 ff.). 

But the reconstruction of the beginning of that story of J from 
vss. 2-21 as it has been made by Wellhausen and his followers cannot 
be correct. The point where the criticism of this theory must set 
in is in connection with vss. 17 and 18, which, according to it, belong 
to the introduction of J; for it appears, on closer examination, that 
these verses do not belong to the source from which the ass story is 
derived. We have already seen that it is very unlikely that Balaam 
should have used such strong language in vs. 18, rejecting every 
suggestion of a bribe and declaring that Yahweh alone had to decide 
whether he should go or not, and that he should then have gone on 
his own authority without even attempting to ask Yahweh concern- 
ing the matter. One must be very much prejudiced indeed not to 
see that Balaam’s answer in vs. 18, taken by itself, implies either that 
he knows already Yahweh’s will and dares not act contrary to it, or 
that he does not know it and would have to find it out before under- 
taking anything. Now, it is interesting to notice that both implica- 
tions are expressed in the context. According to vs. 12, he knows 

4E. g., the theophany in broad daylight, the speaking ass (parallel to the speaking 
serpent, J). 
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already that Israel must not be cursed because Yahweh has blessed 
it already; according to vs. 19, he wants to find out Yahweh’s will. 
That the two things are not mutually exclusive in the story is not 
difficult to see. The first embassy—I take now the story as we have 
it, not according to the different sources—has been sent home with- 
out achieving its desired end. Balaam has had a divine oracle— 
he must not go with them. The second embassy sent receives the 
noble reply that Balaam can do nothing against Yahweh’s will; 
which will is, so we must interpret in the light of vs. 12, that he 
should not go and curse. But then—nothing is said about his being 
influenced by the great promises—might he not oblige them, after 
all, by inquiring once more whether Yahweh is still of the same 
opinion? And was Balaam wrong in his surmise? Vs. 20 tells us 
that God allows him now to go, though the permission to curse is 
withheld. All of this shows that there is no reason to doubt that vss. 
17 and 18 belong together with vs. 19; i. e., are part of the E narra- 
tive and not of the introductory story to the ass episode. This will 
be even clearer from the following: We might assume either that 
Balaam went without having received an answer to his inquiry, or 
that he went in defiance of the answer received. But the latter is 
barred by the story of the angel and the ass, in which there is no 
hint that he knew that he was acting contrary to Yahweh’s will. The 
former would not necessarily be out of agreement with this story, 
for the answer might be supposed to be given in the experiences 
on the way. Still we wonder why in that case he had not waited for 
the answer if he had inquired beforehand. Can J have contained 
any reference either to an attempted or to a disregarded oracle ? 
This leads naturally to the question: Are there any elements of 
J contained in vss. 8-21, where this subject of the oracle is treated, 
that may fitly be regarded as belonging to the introduction to the 
ass story? In other words, what reason is there for regarding vss. 
8-20, the bulk of which belongs to E, as a compilation of J and E? 
The coherence, unity, and homogeneousness of these verses are such 
that each verse carries on the preceding, and none may be omitted 
with impunity, not even vs. 11, for vs. 12 presupposes vs. 11. The 
progress of the narrative is natural and rapid, and, in the light of 
the whole story, remarkable. What does it signify, in the light of 
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this unity, that in some verses we have Yahweh and in others Elohim ? 
Even Wellhausen and Holzinger admit that no argument can be 
based on the use of the divine names; nor on the difference in the 
terms for the messengers. The linguistic argument has indeed, as 
even some adherents of the prevailing view acknowledge, no force 
in this case. Taken by themselves, therefore, vss. 8-21 present a 
unity and exhibit no marks of compilation of J and E. They belong 
solely to E. 

There, is however, one argument still to be considered, which is 
taken, not from these verses themselves, but from vss. 2-7. It is 
claimed that marks of compilation are apparent (1) in the doublet 
vs. 3@ and vs. 3b, the second half of the verse containing nothing but 
what we know from the first half; (2) in the irrelevance of vs. 4b 
after vs. 2; (3) in “the inconsistency of the two definitions of Balaam’s 
home in vs. 5, one clause placing it on the Euphrates, the other in 
‘the land of the children of Ammon’ (so read with G).”5 From these 
points the reasoning goes on in effect as follows: Since vs. 2 refers 
back to 21: 21 ff. (E), it must come from E; one-half of vs. 3 must 
also come from E, since the other comes from J. As in 46 Balak is 


introduced anew, it must come from J, for E has him already in 
vs. 2. One of the two references to Balaam’s home in vs. 5 belongs 
to E, most probably the one that makes him come from Pethor on 
the Euphrates, for according to vss. 22 ff. we have the impression 
that he does not come from so far in J.° 


5 Gray, in The Book of Numbers, p. 309, in the “International Critical Commen- 
tary.” 

6 According to von Gall, followed by Holzinger and Baentsch, we have another 
contradiction in vs. 5. “Clause 08 speaks of an invasion into Moabitish territory 
(VISA PITMR MHD as Exod. 10:5, J), by seems to express 'that the Israelites 
camp close by the Moabitish border’ (Holzinger, p. 107). Thus “that I may drive 
it out of the land” in vs. 6 points to J, and so does vs. 4a. If this reasoning holds 
good, then of course vs. 11 comes from J, for we have there again the O73, and 
besides AAP for WN, and Dri53 for 71D}; and if that is so, then vs. 17 belongs 
also to J, for there we have also S3P. But the question presents itself at once: 
What is there so distinctive in the phrase PART PI MOS that we must regard it as 
a sign of a definite writer, J? Because J uses it in Exod. 10:5? What is there so 
unusual in it to forbid assuming that E might just as well use such a phrase? 
Again, is it altogether certain that Moab is meant by 7"? Is it not rather to be 
taken more indefinitely as the land in general, especially if we see a reference to the 
picture of the swarm of locusts in the phrase? And, on the other hand, may we be 
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It is the difference in the statements about the home of Balaam 
that is the most important of these marks of compilation. The pre- 
sumption is certainly in favor of the reading 71729 of the Samaritan, 
Peshitto and Vulgate, instead of 73, and it is assumed to be the cor- 
rect reading by most critics. It is true we then get a contradiction 
between the statement that Balaam came from Pethor situated on the 
Euphrates, and the statement that his native land was Ammon. The 
question for us now is not the historical one, Which was Balaam’s real 
home ? but, How are we to explain this contradiction? For whatever 
the original idea of the situation of Pethor was (whether in Mesopo- 
tamia or in Edom), our story has the two conceptions running side 
by side that he comes from Pethor on the Euphrates, as appears also 
from 23:7, and that he does not come from such a great distance, i. e., 
from Ammon, cf. vs. 22 ff. We have then here a double tradition.’ 
And since the one is in agreement with vss. 22 ff., we may see in this 
clause a piece of the tradition of J. This is the prevailing conception 
of the critics, and I have no argument against it. 

In regard to the argument from vs. 4), it is true that it comes 
rather late, but it looks so altogether like a marginal or redactional 
gloss that it can hardly be taken as indicating compilation. 

The question is perhaps not so easily settled with the doublet 
in vs. 3. It is, of course, not impossible that the same idea may 
have been expressed twice by the same writer for the sake of emphasis, 
and it is not to be overlooked that Ip in the second half is a much 
stronger term than "3 in the first half. But there is force in Gray’s 
reasoning: 

The repetition of the subject Moab, and the expression of the object in the 
second clause by a fresh term children of Israel, instead of by a simple pronoun 


so sure that 5°00 in vs. 5 over against me implies not in the land of Moab? The 
distinction drawn between J and E in regard to the Israelites on this basis is artificial 
and fanciful, and it is refreshing to see that Gray does not even think it worth discus- 
sing. The geography of the passage does not help it in any way. It is true we have 
in 22:36, which is regarded as coming from E, the reference that Balak went to the 
frontier of his kingdom to the Arnon to meet Balaam. And it is promptly declared 
that this presupposes that according to E Moabitish territory was not occupied by 
Israel, but only Amoritish. But the same writer makes Balaam and Balak go north 
of the Arnon in chap. 23! 

7 For the location in the land of the Chaldeans the fame of the Babylonian magi- 
cians may account. 
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referring to the people point to the fact that the verse combines the simi- 
lar statements of two sources.® 

So far one point which has caused commentators a good deal 
of thought has not been touched upon; i.e., the presence of the 
Midianites. They are indeed, after all, the only incongruous element 
in the story. Wellhausen and his followers dispose of them by 
regarding them as interpolated under the influence of P, in view of 
the close connection in which Balaam stands to the Midianites in 
Numb., chaps. 25 ff. The matter should, however, be more carefully 
considered, for I believe we shall find here the solution of the problem 
of the sources. The Midianites occur in vss. 4 and 7. Now, if these 
two verses are taken out of the story, and taken together with those 
other two clauses that we have already discovered as belonging to 
J—i. e., vs. 3b° and “the land of the Ammonites” in vs. 5—we have 
a connected whole, as follows: 


(3b) And Moab shuddered with fear before the Israelites, (4) and Moab 
said to the elders of Midian, Now will “this” multitude lick up all that is round 
about us as the ox licketh up the grass of the field. (7) And the elders of Moab 
went with the elders of Midian with the rewards of divination in their hands 
(5) to the land of the Ammonites (7) and came to Balaam “the son of Beor” 
and spoke to him. 


We have connected here only those elements which are really 
incongruous with the rest of the verses, and have employed no arti- 


8 P. 323. In passing it may be remarked that, however true in itself it may be, 
there is little or no force in the observation of Gray on vs. 4, if it is applied as a test 
of compilation—which, however, Gray does not. “The occasion for the following 
episode, and the cause of Moab’s fear here assigned, are perhaps not the same as in 
vs. 2. Itis the mere approach, rather than (as in vs. 2) the conquests, of the Israelites.” 
The two things are not mutually exclusive, and there is no reason on that score why 
vs. 4 should not be the continuation of vs. 2. 


9 Vs. 3b is referred to J and not vs. 3a because of the PP, which occurs in this 
meaning besides only in J, Exod. 1:11. It is interesting to notice that some critics 
apply the linguistic argument with great confidence whenever it suits their theory, 
but when a really characteristic word such as Pip occurs, then they declare it is too 
risky to build anything on it. I do not mean to say that E might not also have used 
this term, although it is not a term which everybody would use, just as little as every- 
body would say in German vor Furcht erschauern to express strong fear, though of 
course anybody might say so. It is, however, not of particular importance for our 
theory whether vs. @ or vs. b belongs to J. As to the connection of the two meanings 
of TP, “to loathe” and “to fear,” it may be permitted to refer to the sensation of 
the creeping of the flesh, etc., which accompanies both emotions. 
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ficial contradictions. It has at once seemed somewhat curious 
to me, though not sufficiently so to make me think of two sources, 
that Balak is spoken of in vs. 2, but not in vs. 3; that Moab speaks 
to Midian and not Balak; that the elders of the Moabites go together 
with the elders of the Midianites to Balaam. Now, though there is 
antecedently no objection to identifying the messengers of Balak 
with the elders of Moab, it is strange for this reason, that the princes 
of Moab might be called servants of Balak; for they are royal offi- 
cials; but whether the elders of Moab would be called so is not so 
certain. Taken by itself, the point may not be of much importance, 
but its significance will appear at once, when it is recognized that the 
source J does not mention Balak, the son of Zippor, king of Moab, 
at all. It is the Moabites who are frightened, not Balak; it is their 
elders who go to the elders of the Midianites and together with them 
to the famous seer Balaam in order to receive help from him.*° 

Where, now, is the continuation of J to be sought? It is con- 
tained in the parallel verses 6 and 11, but not in the manner that vs. 
6 belongs to E and vs. 11 to J. Our theory explains for the first 
time adequately the change of the singular and plural persons in 
these verses. It is to be accounted for by conflation. According 
to E, Balak is the speaker, and he uses the singular; according to 
J, the elders of Moab are speaking, representing, not the king, but 
the people, and they employ the plural. 

It has already been shown that in vss. 8-20 we have no reason to 
assume compilation, the evidence for it being altogether insufficient. 
And we do not need to assume it on our theory. After the elders 
had told Balaam what they wanted of him—in vs. 7 we have been 
told of the presents which they had taken with them as an hono- 
rarium for the seer, and it is naturally to be assumed that they had 
given them to Balaam, it would be petty to insist that the author 
must have told this expressly—Balaam is at once ready. The nar- 
rative goes therefore on in vs. 21: “And Balaam rose and saddled 
his ass and went.”** And now follows the story of the speaking ass, 


10 We must read Balek instead of Moab in vs. 3a; there is external authority for 
this in a LXX variant given by Field (cited by Holzinger, p. 102). If vs. a belongs 
to J and not vs. 5, then read Balak for Moab in vs. b. 

11 In vs. 21, “in the morning” and “with the princes of Moab” belong to E. 
Should we perhaps suppose that “princes” should be changed to “elders ?” 


, 
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vss. 22-34. It need not be pointed out in detail that this introduction 
which our reconstruction of J presents is exactly suited to this story. 
In its entirety it is as follows: 

And Moab shuddered with fear before the Israelites And Moab said unto 
the elders of Midian, Now will this multitude lick up all that is round about us, 
as the ox licketh up the grass of the field. And the elders of Moab went with 
the elders of Midian with the rewards of divination in their hand to the land of 
the Ammonites and came to Balaam, the son of Beor, and spoke to him, Behold 
the people which has come out of Egypt and has covered the whole land; come 
now and curse it;'* it may be we are able to fight against it and drive it out! 
And Balaam rose and saddled his ass and went. And the anger of God was 
kindled because he was going 


This restoration involves a minimum of changes, yea perhaps no 
changes at all. It removes from the narrative, vss. 2-20, only really 
incongruous elements; it assumes no gaps which are to be filled up 
artificially; and it leaves the other story altogether complete and homo- 
geneous; indeed, so far from giving the impression that anything 
has been taken out, it reads more smoothly, as will at once be per- 
ceived, if vss. 2, 3a, 5, 6, 7b, are read together as follows: 

(2) And Balak, the son of Zippor, saw everything that Israel had done to 
the Ammonites, and (3) Balak was very much afraid of the people because it was 
[so] numerous. (5) And he sent messengers to Balaam, the son of Beor to 
Pethor which is on the Euphrates to call him, saying, Behold a people has come 
out of Egypt, behold it covers the whole earth and is encamped over against me. 
(6) And now, come, I pray, and curse this people for me, for it is stronger than 
I; perhaps I may defeat it and drive it from the country, for I know that he whom 
thou blessest is blest and he whom thou cursest is cursed. (7b) And they came 
unto Balaam and spoke to him the words of Balak. 

Then follows in vss. 8-21 the story of the two embassies, the two 
inquiries, and Balaam’s departure from Moab. 

If our hypothesis is correct so far, we may proceed to disentangle 
the remainder and test at the same time the validity of the conclu- 
sions already reached. That vs. 35 does not belong to the original 
story of Balaam and his ass has been pointed out by others. It is 
parallel to vss. 20 ff., where E left off. In vss. 35 ff. we have therefore 
the continuation of E. Indeed, we expect, after the meeting with 
the angel of Yahweh, whose warriorlike appearance showed that he 

12 Whether it is necessary to change "S"MSP to ‘2S°M3P is hard to tell. It 
may be a colloquialism. 


. 
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was ready to fight for Israel, that Balaam should return home and 
not be allowed to goon. For in vs. 22 God is angry because Balaam 
was going to Moab; yea the angel would have killed him, if he had 
gone on. Yahweh’s angel has gone to oppose (j0W) Balaam’s 
going. And nothing has occurred to change Yahweh’s feeling so 
that he should now be willing to permit him to go. J must therefore 
have told of Balaam’s return to his home. But is this conclusion of 
J preserved, or have we to supply it from our imagination? From 
the previous treatment of J by the redactor we expect that it has been 
preserved somewhere. And so it has been, namely in 24:1. “And 
Balaam saw that it pleased Yahweh to bless Israel, and so he went 
not as his custom was to meet omens, but set his face toward 
the wilderness.” Chap. 24:1 is the immediate continuation of 
the episode of the speaking ass. His experience with the angel 
showed Balaam that Yahweh was on Israel’s side, that he was ready 
to fight for them. His errand is therefore absolutely useless, and so 
he does not go as his custom was‘? to meet omens, as he evidently 
wanted to do in this case also, but sets his face toward the wilderness. 
That this cannot mean anything but that he turned his back upon 
Israel is admitted by Wellhausen. The phrase means that he set his 
face toward the wilderness with the intention of going there; i. e., 
home. 

And then J goes on in vs. 2b: “And the spirit of God came upon 
him and he said.” It is generally accepted that the oracle of 24:3 ff. 
belongs to J.‘4 But it has not yet been pointed out that Balak, the 
son of Zippor, is not mentioned in the oracles of chap. 24—i. e., in J’s 
oracles—while he is mentioned in both of E’s in chap. 23. It is 
another indication, it would seem, of the correctness of our hypothesis, 
according to which J does not speak of Balak. The conclusion of 
the whole story is in vs. 25a, the substance of which belongs, of course, 
to both sources: ‘“‘And Balaam rose and went and returned to his 
home.” 

This reconstruction rests on two assumptions which must now 

13 This is evidently the meaning of BYDA“OIDI; cf. our “time and again.” 


14 The main reasons for this are (1) the fact that Balaam introduces himself here 
for the first time, as though this were his first oracle, while it is already his third; 
(2) the fact that 24:8 f. is essentially like 23:22 f.; in other words, they are variants 
of an older oracle. 
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be proved: (1) that 27:1, 2b come from J and not from E; and (2) 
that there is no trace of J in 22:35 to 23:25. 

I. 24:1, 2b come from J. They do not come from E or from the 
redactor. We are told that Balaam sees now that Yahweh wants to 
bless Israel.*5 Has he not seen this before? LE. g., in 22:12, has he 
not uttered already the blessing in the second oracle? But, it is said, 
we have here the statement that he does not go after omens. But has 
he gone after omens in chap. 23? Are the sacrifices to be classified 
under the category of omens? Evidently not. Only if we accept von 
Gall’s improbable interpretation of 22:40 (who thinks that the pieces 
which Balak sent to Balaam are the intestines!) have we any right to 
think of omens in connection with the first oracles. ‘Why is it said, 
then, that he does not go after omens, when he has not done so in 
chap. 23 either? Because we have here another representation of 
Balaam, which must be that of J. According to E, Yahweh appears 
to Balaam in the night as he would to any Hebrew prophet. He needs 
no artificial means—at least we are not informed of any. Yahweh 
puts his word in his mouth. According to J, he was one of the old 
Arabic seers who go after omens in order to find out the will of God. 
It is useless for him to go now because he knows Yahweh’s will—it 
is dangerous, too!—and so he faces around to go home; and then, as 
he is about to go, the Spirit of God comes suddenly upon him and he 
utters his prophecy. That vs. 2b belongs together with vs. 1—i. e., 
to J—is plain, for E uses different phrases for describing the same 
experience. That vs. 2a belongs to E and not to J is clear, because 
it contradicts vs. 1, for in vs. 2@ he sees Israel encamped according to 
its tribes—something that we expect in E; but in J he does not look at 
Israel at all, but faces the wilderness! f 

2. In 22:35 to 23:25 we have only one narrator—i. e., E,—and 
not a combination of J and E. The main contention centers around 
22:35-41. According to Wellhausen, we have here again the two 
sources: to J belong vss. 37, 39; to E, vss. 36, 38, 40, 41. It ought to 
be a canon of literary criticism that the assumption of compilation 
should not be resorted to, if the passage presents real homogeneousness 
and unity, and that it should first be always attempted to understand 
the passage as it stands. If it then shows marks of compilation, they 


1s “ And Balaam saw that it was good in the eyes of Yahweh to bless Israel 
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should be pointed out and examined; but it would seem that in the 
whole system of dividing sources we often build on too slender a 
foundation and are not able to prove our point to an impartial man 
who refuses to admit that stricter rules of logic should be applied to 
the products of an ancient Semite than to his own. In other words, 
hemay givea great deal of credit to Wellhausen’s acuteness of reasoning 
in the interpretation of vs. 37, but he will refuse to admit that the 
verse necessarily implies that Balak had gone to Balaam’s home, 
for the reason that he takes into account the inflection of the voice in 
the sentence: “Why didst thou not come to me?” He has heard 
the exact equivalent, ‘“‘Why didn’t you come ?”’** and used it himself, 
when he meant to imply “at first” or “at once.” And he will also 
refuse to admit that Balaam’s answer, “‘ Behold, I have come to thee,’’is 
not the real answer to the question, for he himself has received and 
given the answer, ‘‘ Well, I have come to you,” or “I am here.” He 
is perfectly willing to let the ‘“‘now” go with the following, because he 
does not need it to bring out his meaning. We must not forget that 
we have here in these narratives men who speak naturally and do not 
hold themselves down to the strictest rules of logic; they speak in the 
common language of the day. Unfortunately, we do not hear the 
intonation, the inflection of the voice, and miss a great deal thereby; 
but we should not overlook that such a thing existed and played an 
important element in conversation, just as it does today. 

But there is another objection to Wellhausen’s theory. According 
to him, Balaam had gone home after the meeting with the angel, and 
Balak goes now himself to the seer, and succeeds in persuading him 
to go with him to Moab. But how do Wellhausen and his followers 
explain this extraordinary affair? What means did Balak use to 
make Balaam change his mind? The impossible suggestion of brib- 
ery is put forward (cf. Holzinger). Think of the situation, and the 
question forces itself upon you at once: What short of a divine 
manifestation and the explicit permission to go could account for 
Balaam’s final going after his terrible experience on the way? Surely 
now we have not simply his declaration of inability to go without 
divine permission (vss. 17, 18), and his subsequent starting without 
inquiring what Yahweh’s will was. He knows now not only Yahweh’s 


16 Cf. the German, “ Warum bist du denn eigentlich nicht gekommen ?” 
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will, but also the extreme danger he is in for his own life, if he goes; 
or would he dare to meet the angel again, who had opposed him with 
drawn sword, and who had declared that he would have killed him 
if he had gone on, the ass’s resistance alone having saved him? If 
this objection is squarely faced, we stand before the alternatives, either 
of supplying another ingenious solution of the problem how Balak 
succeeded in persuading Balaam to go with him (and that would be 
rather difficult, if not impossible; for we should not simply have to 
consult our own fancy, but should have to keep in mind that we are 
trying to think what J thought); or of declaring that the ass story 
does not belong to J, because these verses, 37, 39, belong to J; or, 
what would be the most natural and simple, of declaring that these 
verses do not belong to J, but to E. Into what a mass of artificial 
divisions the denial of the ass story to J would lead us need hardly be 
pointed out. It can really not reasonably be denied. 

It should at this point again be remembered that we have to supply 
a great deal on Wellhausen’s theory between vs. 34 and vs. 37, and 
also between vs. 37 and vs. 39; and the question will surely not be 
deemed unfair: What was the motive of the redactor in omitting these, 
to all appearances so extremely interesting and important, matters ? 
What interest could he possibly have had in letting Balaam appear 
so noble (cf. vss. 18, 38) ? 

If vs. 37 is taken as coming from E, all these objections vanish. 
And if vs. 37 is not regarded as belonging to J, then there is no reason 
for vs. 39 either. Indeed, no reason is given except that it fits together 
with vs. 37. Gray’s additional argument is arbitrary: “If this sacri- 
ficial feast be in honor of Balaam’s arrival, vs. 39 is in all probability 
intrusive, since the feast would naturally be made at the place where 
Balaam and Balak met, viz., at ‘Ir Moab (vs. 36).” But why? 
What hinders us from assuming that Kiriath-huzoth was more con- 
venient for Balak? Unfortunately, the site is unknown. But why 
should the impression be wrong that it was situated nearer to the place 
where Balak expected Balaam to curse Israel, and that Balax took 
him there so that they might be close by Baal Bamoth on the next 
morning? ‘There is neither necessity nor probability for regarding 
22:36-41 as a compilation of J and E. It is a unity belonging to E, 
as the whole tenor of the passage shows. 
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In regard to 23:1-6, von Gall tried to prove compilation, and 
Holzinger thinks it is a fine thing that he did so and gives him great 
credit for it.*7 But neither Wellhausen nor Baentsch, who wrote as 
late as 1903, and had therefore considered von Gall’s proposal, and 
who is by no means averse to minute source-divisions, sees in these 
verses a compilation. After the original order of the verses has been 
restored as follows**—vss. 1, 2 (omit in vs. 2b, “‘ Balak and Balaam”’), 
vs. 4b (from “and they said to him”), vs. 3 (at the end read: “‘and 
he went to inquire the command of Yahweh”’),’® vss. 4a, 5, 6—there is 
not a bit of evidence for the presence of two sources, and none has 
been adduced by either von Gall or Holzinger. Indeed, on the whole 
question of the apportionment of chaps. 23 and 24 Wellhausen has 
seen much more clearly than von Gall (and Holzinger). The latter’s 
theory is so artificial and fanciful that Baentsch rejects it altogether. 
In the main, Wellhausen’s and Baentsch’s theory in regard to chaps. 
23 and 24 commends itself. There are, however, some points at 
which it may be improved. 

It should be observed that the first poem is no blessing at all, 
and that it is surprising that Balak should declare in vs. 11 that 
Balaam has thoroughly blessed, 772 M3723, Israel. We shall have 
to speak of this again. 

That the introduction to the second poem is homogeneous and 
belongs to E is conceded by Wellhausen and Baentsch. The only 
question is concerning the clause, “‘only its extremity shalt thou see 
and all of it thau shalt not see.” This is regarded by almost all as a 


17 That von Gall and Holzinger differ somewhat in the apportionment of the 
verses to J and E respectively is of minor interest. 

18 This is already an old proposal. 

19 Volz, who is followed by Baentsch, reads TW "D SNWS;, following the 
LXX reading é¢repwrijca: riv Gedy. It is true that LXX has a conflation, for it adds 
xal éropeb@y edGeiay, which corresponds to the consonantal text of M. T.; and it 
is also true that LXX did not know—not only here, but also in some other cases— 
what to do with "BW, and the. érepwrijcat tov Oeby may be merely a guess. But 
may it not be that we have in "DW an abbreviation for FF dO , the first letter 
of the three words being used as abbreviations " "D ‘0? We should then have a 
contraction by a copyist in M. T. I am, of course, aware that this principle of textual 
criticism does not go unchallenged. Many deny the use of abbreviations, but when 
we have, in addition to internal evidence, also the evidence of the LXX, the argument 
in favor of it is materially strengthened. At any rate, it would seem that the LXX, 
if they did not read HWY "D SRW, regarded "BW as an abbreviation for the phrase. 
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redactional gloss, and rightly so, for it is plain that E means to say 
that Balaam will see the whole people from the new place to which 
Balak is going to bring him. But since he makes them change 
places still another time, the redactor put in this little sentence in 
order to save his climax; for there would be no necessity for another 
change, if it were stated that Balaam saw the whole people already 
from the second place. Now, the change to the third place is not 
original in E, but is due to the redactor, who wanted to combine the 
two sets of oracles; vss. 25-30 are generally regarded as coming from 
him. It is also generally understood that the defining clause “that 
overlooketh Jeshimon” in vs. 28 belongs originally after “Pisgah” 
in vs. 14, with which it is also connected in Numb. 21:20. The 
redactor transferred it to vs. 28, in accord with his above-mentioned 
scheme. But if E originally declared that Balaam was going to see 
the whole people from the Pisgah, it is evident that he must have 
stated that he saw it after his arrival on the mountain. Nothing of 
the kind is contained in the verses before us, and yet the redactor has 
preserved it, namely in 24:2a, ‘And Balaam lifted up his eyes and 
saw Israel settled according to its tribes.” Chap. 24:2a belongs to E 
and stood originally directly after 23:14. In the place where it now 
stands it is part of the introduction to J’s oracle. The redactor 
placed it there because it suited his introduction to the third poem. 
Originally it was part of E’s introduction to the second poem in 23:18ff. 

As has already been said, 23:25-30 are regarded as coming from 
the redactor. The only objection to this is in connection with vs. 25, 
where Balak exclaims, ‘‘Thou dost neither curse, nor dost thou 
bless!”2° The device of getting sense out of this sentence by omitting 
the first negative and translating, “thou shalt curse and not bless!” 
is too drastic. Baentsch thinks Balak meant, ‘‘Thou shalt do neither 
the one nor the other.” But the fatal objection to this is that Balaam 
has already blessed Israel, and, knowing the efficacy of the once 
spoken word of blessing or curse, we cannot assume that Balak said 
anything so strange. The whole trouble is really due to the redactor, 
for the verse belongs originally after the first poem. We have 
already noticed that the first poem contained neither a curse nor a 
blessing, and the situation is this: Balaam has pronounced his first 


20 “Curse” and “bless” are very emphatic in the Hebrew text. 
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poem; Balak is astonished that he has neither blessed (i. e., of course, 
him and Moab) nor cursed (Israel),?* and tells him so; whereupon 
Balaam answers that he can say only what Yahweh tells him. Balak 
assumes that the place might make a difference, and brings him there- 
fore to a mountain whence he can see the whole people. Balaam 
now proclaims his second oracle, in which he announces Israel’s 
success and blessing. The continuation of E after the second poem 
is contained, not in the immediately following verses, which belong 
to the redactor, who combines by means of them the two sets of poems, 
but in 24:10 ff.2? Balak becomes exceedingly angry, for he had not 
called him to bless but to curse Israel, and sends him away in his 
wrath, refusing to give him any of the promised compensation (cf. 
22:17, 37). Whereupon the seer has his vengeance on him (a delicate 
touch of human nature, and therefore certainly belonging to the 
original story of E!)?3 by declaring not only that he had told him 
beforehand that he could not do anything against the will of Yahweh, 
but by giving him another oracle free of charge, this time proclaim- 
ing what Israel would do to Moab later on: 
There shall come forth a star out of Jacob, 
And a scepter shall rise out of Israel, 


And shall smite through the corners of Moab 
And break down all the sons of Sheth( ?)#4 


This oracle contained in 24:17 belongs to E and not to J. Addis 
had already perceived that the oracles of E could not have 
ended in chap. 23. ‘The Elohistic account,” he says in the Ency- 
clopedia Biblica, ‘‘of the prophecies must, however, have made some 
references to Moab, and must therefore have contained more than 
is now given in chap. 23.” This something more is contained in 
24:17. That 24:17 does not come from J is plain from two things: 
(1) J has already a close parallel to this in 24:7; (2) the linguistic 

21 Should we perhaps read: “Thou dost neither curse him, nor dost thou bless 
me”? 

22 Of course, the “these three times” in vs. 10 belongs to the redactor, as is gen- 
erally conceded. 

23 It is very unlikely that the redactor should have written vs. 14. It is too natura] 


and fits too well into the narrative, especially when it is seen that the oracle in vs. 17 
belongs to E and not to J. 


24 For a reconstruction of the text cf. below. 
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argument refers it to E. Compare with it 23:9, 10, which come from 
E, and note the parallelism and identity of expressions and order in 
“INN and WW. That this final oracle in vs. 17 is so short 
finds its explanation in the nature of the situation: it is Balaam’s 
parting shot at Balak! And as such, of course, the shorter the more 
effective it is. The end of E’s narrative is contained in 24:25, “And 
Balaam rose and went and returned to his place, and Balak also 
went on his way.” 

The question remains, in regard to the rest of the oracles, whether 
they belong to J or E, or whether they are later additions. It is 
customary nowadays to refer them to very late times. They have 
absolutely nothing to do with either J or E, or with any pre-exilic 
writer. The reason for this is twofold: (1) the linguistic argument 
worked out especially by von Gall; (2) the historical argument based 
on the interpretation of the oracles themselves. But it must be 
confessed that the linguistic argument is absolutely unconvincing, and 
in connection with the historical argument we must first look at the 
text, for these oracles are in a notoriously bad condition textually. 
Perhaps it is not out of place here to emphasize that the presumption 
is to regard these oracles as belonging either to the one or the other 
of the two sources to which the narrative belongs so far. If there 
are difficulties in the way of this assumption, arising from certain 
definite historical references which at once relegate the verses to a 
later time, then, of course, they are to be so regarded; but the pre- 
sumption is not in favor of a late, and certainly not an extremely 
late, date. It is necessary to bear this in mind, because there is a 
tendency at the present time to regard a priori everything as very 
late, unless it can be proved to be early. The presumption in a 
case like the present lies in the other direction. 

In regard to the text, then, there are the following observations 
to be made: 


24:17¢: ania “HSE YT 
me—3a"23 “pp! 
The second half is not clear. The Massorites seem to have 


regarded “p"p as a verb meaning “to break down,” denominative 
from ""p (Gray): “And he shall break down all the sons of Sheth.” 
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But from Jer. 48:45 “p"pi has been emended into Ip1p). The 
difficulty is in MW. It appears to me that we must regard TW as 
containing originally a verbal form from a synonym of TN, so that 
we should have 

And he shall smite through the temples of Moab, 

And the skull of all his sons shall he shatter. 
Either MND or "2 would do.*5 M3" T32->D IpIp) or with pro- 
phetic perfect MIMD. ra 

24:18, 19. This oracle has been beautifully reconstructed by von 

Gall. The only thing that does not seem to be necessary is the trans- 
posing of the verses, for there are enough other examples of this 
parallelism where the first line corresponds to the fourth and the 
second to the third. 


roy OSS TT 
Dn pw Sew 
y=ax[3] aps m7" 
“ID TN TANT 
And Edom shall become a possession (i. e., of the enemy), 
While Israel doeth valiant deeds, 
And Jacob shall trample down his enemies 
And destroy the survivors of Seir. 
24:21, 22. The literal translation, 
Ever-enduring is thy habitation 
And placed in the rock thy nest, 
Nevertheless is Kain doomed to destruction 
How long? Ashshur shall carry thee captive!— 


is awkward in the last line, which is in all probability corrupt. We 
may perhaps suggest the following emendation: 
ia 


How long shall I (still) see thy dwelling? 
This would put the fourth line in sharp contrast to the first line: 
“Ever-enduring is thy habitation, O Kain.”*® Ever-lasting? Do 
25 Or should we think of OM5 with its pounding and crushing? 


26 Baentsch adds correctly ]!P to the first line, which brings out beautifully the 
word play between 72P and 7 7p. 
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not be mistaken. It shall be utterly swept away. Not a vestige 
shall remain! And how soon that will come about! 
24:23, 24. de toe mr ~o “is 
ORD Oy) 
“BP“AIT] WAN 137) 
ak “DD NTO 


This may be translated: 
Alas! who shall live after God hath appointed him ? 
But ships from the side of Kittim 
Shall afflict Ashshur, and shall afflict ‘Eber; 
And he also (shall be) unto destruction.*7 
“This is commonly understood to mean: How terrible will Assyria 
be! none will expect to escape her power! Yet she will perish at the 
hands of the Kittim.” But “no overthrow of the Assyrian empire 
by the western maritime peoples is known.”*7 The conclusion to 
which scholars have come, that the existing text is more or less cor- 
rupt, is inevitable. But none of the emendations offered, however 
brilliant some of them may be, have commanded assent. It is with 
a good deal of misgiving that I venture to propose another emenda- 
tion, but I do so in the hope that it may appear also to others as 
somewhat more probable than the former. 
In the first line, read instead of 5% ‘Aw the very similar 
bx mim, the only difference being the NM. 
In the second line, read instead of O°'MS WH OT 
Donn PO 8ST) 
The differences in the consonants are here also slight. The 0 in 
D°2' is probably due to dittography. 
In the third line, read instead of "2971291 “YOR 139 
"32 03) “NT? BN 
The differences here appear to be greater at first sight than they 
really are. The only considerable one is the D. 
If we take these altogether, we have an oracle which may be 
translated as follows: 
Alas! who shall survive God’s destroying 
And escape from the shatterers’ hand ?*8 
Even a people that is left and a people that is passed over— 
It also is doomed to destruction! 
28 The DFM are El’s agents. 
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Whatever may be objected to this reconstruction, it certainly gives 
good sense and provides us with the climax that we expect in this 
seventh and last utterance. That the narrator or redactor did not 
see in the poem a definite people addressed is clear from the introduc- 
tory formula, “And he took up his oracle and said,’”’ while we have 
in the other cases, “And he saw the Amalekites, the Kenites, and 
took up his oracle and said.” We have here, then, a summary of 
the wonderful victories of Israel condensed in these four lines. Not 
only the Moabites, Edomites, Amalekites, Kenites; no, every people 
is to go down before the advance of this great nation, for whom God 
himself is fighting! 

If these textual suggestions hold good, there is no reason for 
assigning these oracles to a late post-exilic date.*® There is no his- 
torical consideration whatever that prevents our regarding them as 
belonging to J. The redactor found them already in J. He has, 
indeed, separated 24:7 f., to which they belong, from them and made 
in this way a fourth oracle and inserted short introductions in vss. 
20, 21, 23. But he has still given us a hint that he took them from 
J by introducing them with J’s opening formula, 24:15, 16= 24:3, 4. 

Of course, the question will at once be asked: Is it then to be 
supposed that all these passages are original Balaam oracles? That 
is not asserted. All that is maintained is that the redactor found 
there oracles already connected with J and E respectively, when he 
combined the two. It is not denied that they do not belong to the 
original Balaam story. On the contrary, there is a good deal in the 
suggestion (cf. Holzinger) that there was originally only one Balaam 
oracle, and that around this original oracle as a nucleus there grew 
later additions both in J and in E, but these additions are already 
earlier than the combination of the two stories by the redactor.3° 

The most striking passage in the whole story is the episode of 
the speaking ass. In it we have the master of the art of story-telling 
in the Old Testament, J, at his best. Once read or heard, the story 
can never be forgotten. The narrative in J moves rapidly in the 
beginning till we come to this part; then all the incidental figures, 


29And even if they do not hold good, the arguments for a late post-exilic date are 
too precarious to be relied on. 


3° A few suggestions on this original oracle will be found at the end of this article. 
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the elders of the Moabites and Midianites, and Balaam’s own servants, 
are dropped, and the whole attention is focused on the ass, the angel, 
and Balaam. We are ina fairy-land; the ass can speak! J takes 
time to describe the whole situation in detail; he is in no hurry now. 
He means that his hearers and readers should appreciate the humor 
and seriousness of the story: the ass far-famed for his stupidity is 
wiser than the seer far-famed for his wonderful wisdom; the ass sees 
the vision long before the seer! The anger of Balaam and the con- 
versation of Balaam and his ass are full of humor and pathos. The 
angel of Yahweh appearing in broad daylight with drawn sword 
opposing the ass and the seer; the threefold repetition of it and its 
insistent emphasis; the stupidity of Balaam who cannot see that 
something unusual is going on; the sternness of the angel’s speech; 
his compassion for the ass contrasted with Balaam’s cruelty; the 
seer’s confusion and lame excuse—all are masterly portrayed. J’s 
descriptions are as keen and his delineations as sharp as if they were 
etched in steel. And the underlying ideas! Balaam is not a Hebrew 
prophet, but one of those ancient Arabic magicians or seers. He 
looks for omens. He sets out to curse, but the Spirit of God comes 
over him with overpowering force and he must bless! A strange, 
but interesting and important, theory of inspiration! And the angel! 
He is regarded as ready to fight for Israel—an embodiment of the 
ancient conception of the warrior Yahweh. But the most interesting 
figure is by all means the ass. She is unusually clear-sighted, and 
with what profound logic the beast talks! She tells Balaam what 
conclusions he should have drawn from the experiences on the way! 
It was easy to overdraw this feature and make the whole grotesque, 
and a lesser artist would have done so; but J never makes that mis- 
take. How the Israelites must have enjoyed his story! And how 
much we also still enjoy it when we take it for what it is—not history, 
but legend! 

In E we are in a different world. No speaking ass, no angel 
with sword in broad daylight, no magician! Balaam is like a Hebrew 
prophet; Yahweh appears to him in the night, and puts his word 
into his mouth. No compensation can allure him to do anything 
against God’s will; like Micaiah ben Imlah, he declares that he can 
do only what Yahweh wants him to do. In sharp contrast to him 
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stands Balak, the king. He is materialistic; he thinks money is 
powerful enough to procure him even divine favor; he judges Balaam 
by himself when he thinks the man probably wants more money and 
honor. His servants are like him in this respect. They tell him not 
a word about divine prohibition. He is superstitious, believing not 
only in the power of the blessing and curse, which highly advanced 
prophets also did, but in the importance of the right place for the 
curse. He changes places for that reason. He is disappointed, 
angry. In J Balaam is angry. Both writers picture the emotion 
well. E uses Balak as a contrast to Balaam. Here the material- 
istic, superstitious king; there the noble prophet who does only 
Yahweh’s will, even though it may be against his material advantage. 
The one touch of humor in E comes in at this point. When Balak 
in his anger and disappointment does not wish to give the seer any 
compensation for his troubles, Balaam gives him another oracle with- 
out money as a parting shot! We touch here the important character- 
istic of E’s narrative; he pictures the human emotions of fear and 
anger, of hope and disappointment, of resentment and revenge, mate- 
rialism and idealism, superstition and faith. The age of the charming 
fairy-stories is past for E; he is a theologian. But not yet one of 
the blue type; his men are men of flesh and blood, with human 
passions and shortcomings. 

That the redactor could not well discard any element of these 
two different stories is evident. Underlying both of them is Yahweh’s 
care for Israel and the idea that, if God is for Israel, none can be 
successful against it, and even the enemy is used by him to bring 
about Israel’s glory. The redactor has succeeded very well. The 
unevennesses are few. His literary tact is great; he omits very 
little, and is so skilful in the compilation that he succeeds in producing 
another climax. His composite work is beautiful because of his 
tact and skill. 

It has already been mentioned that the suggestion has been made that we 
should assume only one original oracle of Balaam, which forms the nucleus of 
all the oracles contained in chaps. 23 and 24. Perhaps we may still be able to 
point out the original oracle, or at least the main component parts of it. In the 
following some suggestions along this line are offered. But, before proceeding 


with them, one passage must be considered in regard to its text. The importance 
of this will appear at once. This passage is in 24: 7a. 
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24:74. yA oon 
m2) 573 AN 


The literal translation, 


Water flows down from his buckets 
And his seed is in many waters— 


gives no sense. LXX reads éehedcera: dvOpwwos éx rot owépyaros abrod Kal xupueboe, 
vv woddGv, which presupposes a consonantal text in Hebrew very much like the 
Massoretic, which is placed under it to show the slight differences: 


m3) overs Stay Sn ts Sten 
p's" ot. WAN PST ov Oh 


For the omission of the & in STR" compare Jer. 2:36. The & shows 
that the words were displaced. The changes are slight. Gray thinks that 
“4v@pwros is probably a paraphrase for water, and owépya for bucket,” (!), and 
a little later he says: “aya his seed, can just as well be punctuated wt his arm, 
of which G’s xuputon . . . . may be a paraphrase” (!). 

In view of the second half of the stanza, where we have a celebration of the 
monarchy in the words 


His king shall be higher than Agag 
And his kingdom shall be exalted, 


it is very likely indeed that the LXX text is right here, when it begins with 


A man shall proceed from his seed (posterity), 
And shall rule over many nations. 


This text gives sense, while the Massoretic text gives none; it is in harmony 
with the second half of the verse, and therefore what we expect. Moreover, it 
has the support of the LXX. 

It is true 5T% has an Aramaic flavor, but it occurs also in a pre-exilic pas- 
sage, 1 Sam. 9:7, which is sufficient to establish its pre-exilic use. But, in addi- 
tion, another consideration may be made. Is the use of just this word not inten- 
tional to give the saying that little touch of the foreigner which the Israelites 
would recognize at once, and is not the same also true of {7 in vs.17? Such 
considerations have received too little attention in the past, but their force should 
be recognized in Hebrew, as it is in other literatures. 

Now we may turn to the consideration of the original oracle of J and E. 
Since it is quite natural to assume that there was originally only one oracle under- 
lying the various poems that we now have, it has been suggested that we must look 
for the original element in the verses that are parallel in J and E; in other words, 
to 23:22, 24, on the one hand, and 24:8, 9, on the other. On the basis of this, 
I venture to propose a reconstruction, the purely hypothetical character of which 
I duly appreciate. Dogmatic certainty is here altogether out of the question. 
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First let us place the passages side by side. 
E J 


God who brings them out of Egypt God who brings him out of Egypt 

Is like the horns of the wild ox to him. Is like the horns of the wild ox to him- 
Behold (it is) a people like a lioness, stand- He devours nations his adversaries 

ing up, And breaks their bones 

And like a lion, lifting itself up. And shatters his oppressors. 
It does not lie down till it devour the prey He has crouched, lain down like a lion, 

And drink the blood of the slain. And like a lioness, who dares stir him 

up? 


It is evident that we have here simply variants of the same original. That 
of E is somewhat smoother. But it is extremely difficult to decide which stands 
nearer to the original. Perhaps we do well to look first at the second part of the 
oracle, for I believe there was a second part to it. This underlies the parallel 
verses 24:7 and 24:17. That this has not been suggested before is due to the 
fact that both these verses have hitherto been regarded as belonging to J, which 
we saw good reason to doubt. To J belongs 24:7; to E, 24:17. They are 
therefore parallel verses in J and E, respectively, and can and must, if the sug- 
gestion on which we are building is sound, be used with just as much right 
for the reconstruction of the original oracle as the verses in chaps. 23 and 24, 
respectively. It should, perhaps, be added that the parallel character of these 
verses did not appear so clearly before as it does in the reconstruction which 
has been proposed above. . The verses are: 


24:7 24:17 
A man shall proceed from his seed, A star has shone forth out of Jacob, 
And he shall rule over many nations, And a scepter has arisen from Israel, 
And higher than Agag shall be his king, And he smites through the temples of 
And his kingdom shall be exalted. Moab 
And shatters the skull of all her sons. 


That these two passages are strictly parallel, and therefore variants, can 
hardly be gainsaid. At the same time, it appears impossible to say which rep- 
resents the underlying original more nearly. But it should be noticed that J’s 
oracle looks rather as if it were directed specially, though not exclusively (cf. 1. 3), 
against Amalek and not against Moab, Agag being an Amalekitish king,3° while 
we expect from the prose narrative that Moab should be especially mentioned, 
just as is done in E. It looks, therefore, as if the last two verses of E stood nearer 
to the original than the corresponding lines in J. 

It will be noticed that this stanza consists both in J and in E of two double- 
lines, and we may naturally infer from this that the first part of the poem was 


3° The various proposals to get rid of Agag do not appeal to me. I regard the 
Hebrew text as correct. 
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written in the same strophical manner. Based on this, I would offer tentatively 
the following reconstruction of the first part: 
God who leads it (Israel) out of Egypt 
Is like the horns of the wild ox unto it. 
Behold (it is) a people like a lioness, standing up, 
And like a lion, lifting itself up.3* 
It devours nations its adversaries3? 
And breaks their bones 
And shatters its oppressors 
And drinks the blood of the slain. 
3t Variant: “It has couched, lain down like a lion 
And like a lioness, who dare rouse it?” 


32 Variant: “It does not lie down until it devours prey.” 





THE GOD-CONSCIOUSNESS OF JESUS . 


JAMES M. WHITON 
New York City 


An eminent Trinitarian writer’ has called attention to the 
imitableness of Jesus as a long-lost and recently recovered truth, 
and to its recovery as a “vast service that Unitarianism has rendered 
to the Christian belief of the century.” It is, as he says, a truth 
which “‘has far less to fear from the avowed enemies of a high morality 
than from a narrow religious zeal.” It is inseparable from the truth 
of the normal humanity of Jesus, a truth likewise long submerged 
and but recently regained. If in any point, either by excess or by 
defect, Jesus were not normally human throughout, not wholly as 
subject as we to human conditions in the ability to draw upon divine 
resources of knowledge and power, then, of course, he could not 
be entirely imitable. The question of his entire imitableness is 
therefore more than a problem of theology; it is also a fundamental 
question of practical discipleship to him, and is here taken up with 
that interest mainly in view. Even now it is far from being a 
settled question, vital as it is. 

Some years ago the present writer, addressing a group of New 
England pastors, elicited the dissent of the majority from the state- 
ment that the words of Jesus, as expressive of a consciousness far 
transcending that of other men, were of greater significance than any 
or all of his mighty works. In the view then entertained of the 
evidences of his divine mission his works of power took precedence 
of the sublime utterances which reflected the consciousness of his 
relation to God. Antiquated as this view is now tending to become, 
the recency of the incident is suggestive. Even now, in the thought 
of far the larger number of Christian ministers, the miraculous 
element in the record of the life of Jesus is still the central point of 
interest. Comparatively small attention fastens on the central 
problem presented by the mind of Jesus, by his declarations of inti- 

t Rev. George A. Gordon, in The Christ of Today, pp. 70, 71. 
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mate relationship with God, by his consciousness of entire unity 
with God. Many would deny that there is a problem here. Here, 
they would say, is simply the revelation of an exceptional being, 
who comes to us from a higher world. Nevertheless, a mystery, a 
problem, is apparent still. For the extraordinary consciousness of 
God which is discovered in Jesus is the product of a mind admitted 
to be genuinely and thoroughly human, well poised and sane. As a 
phenomenon of such a mind there is at least no prima facie ground 
for denying it to be essentially reproducible. 

This, then, is the present question: Is there any limit to the 
imitableness of Jesus? His imitableness, an axiom of primitive 
Christianity, has been reinstated in Christian conviction, at least 
in the sphere of conduct, as a principle essential to the development 
of Christian character. But conduct is not the whole of character. 
Conduct is the embodiment of consciousness; it is motived and sus- 
tained by consciousness. Imitableness that goes no deeper than 
conduct is not worth effort or consideration. Unless Jesus be fully 
imitable in consciousness, it does not appear how he can be fully 
imitable in conduct. A practical question of fundamental ethical 
importance is thus involved in the present inquiry. 

The Hebrew conception of deity emphasized the divine tran- 
scendence. Jesus, in his professed aim to round out and complete 
the teachings of his forerunners, gave equal prominence, at least in 
speaking of himself, to the hitherto undeveloped truth of the divine 
immanence. God was in him as well as above him. Of this truth 
Jesus makes himself the representative, especially in the extent to 
which he carries his use of the terms “father” and “son” to express 
the relation between God and himself. Domestic affection and 
human sympathy have familiarized the world with the ideal of 

Two souls with but a single thought, 

Two hearts that beat as one. 
In transferring this ideal from time to eternity, in extending it to 
include humanity and deity in spiritual unity, Jesus has set him- 
self apart from all other religious teachers, while joining them all 
in reverential recognition of the divine transcendence: ‘My Father 
is greater than I.” His uniqueness essentially consists of this peculiar 
consciousness, from which issue the expressions of his entire unity 
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with God that still excite the world’s wonder: “What my Father 
does I do. What I say he says through me. We two are one. 
Would you know his mind? Behold mine. Would you know what 
he requires? See what I do.” Conceivable enough in the sym- 
pathetic friendship of man with man, such a consciousness of unity 
in thought and deed is declared untransferable to the relations of 
humanity and deity. 

On the one hand, it has been held, since the time of the early 
cecumenical creeds, that deity and humanity are essentially different 
in nature, and that such a consciousness is impossible except in a 
person in whom the two natures are conjoined, as it is affirmed they 
were conjoined in Jesus, the one and only God-man. 

On the other hand, it is affirmed by many modern critics that 
the expressions of a peculiar consciousness of God which, especially 
in the fourth gospel, are ascribed to Jesus, are of doubtful authen- 
ticity. Accordingly they rule the present inquiry out of order until 
the authenticity has been settled by critical investigation. To such 
summary closing of the question there is a reasonable demurrer. 
One may have grave doubts of the authorship of the fourth gospel, 
and yet claim that a question of spiritual or ethical authority is 
wholly independent of any conclusion about its literary vehicle. 
The question which any one of the so-called “lost arts” raises as to 
its reproducibility depends not at all on identification of the for- 
gotten artist. And so, when many, as now, declare the fourth gospel 
to be the work of an unknown religious romancer, and its expressions 
of Jesus’ God-consciousness to be mere theosophical speculation, 
utterly unhistorical, one may with entire reason rejoin: Even so, 
the question of the imitableness of such a consciousness is not thereby 
settled. To discard these controverted sentences does not annihilate 
them. Even if no part of Jesus’ history, they are still historical, 
seeing that they exist, and have long been before the world in manu- 
scripts centuries older than any others now existing. Ascribed to 
Jesus, they are ascribed to him as a man in peculiar relation to God, 
a Jew whom favorably disposed contemporaries, like Nicodemus, 
classing him as a rabbi, addressed as “‘a teacher come from God.” 
The sayings in question exist in the story of a human life, whose 
varying conditions of activity and trial seem to say, in the words of 
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the Roman procurator, “ Ecce homo.” Constantly they breathe 
forth the feeling of an ideal sonship to God, closer and dearer than 
any other that any literature has preserved. Even were they, as con- 
tended, now unidentifiable with any human name, yet simply as 
an ideal would they possess, especially to whomsoever the thought of 
filial relationship to God is dear, the imperativeness which conscience 
accords to every pure and high ideal, when once presented. They 
demand imitation, if not of the real Jesus, then of one who has been 
supposed to be Jesus. Such considerations not only justify but 
require the ruling out, as irrelevant to the present inquiry, of the 
demand that the authorship of the document presenting such an ideal 
shall be settled before it can be treated as of practical importance. 
But something more than that it is now irrelevant must be said 
of the contention that such sayings of Jesus are “unhistorical.” A 
noteworthy specimen of them is in a sentence of Jesus’ prayer for his 
disciples at the Last Supper: “The glory which thou hast given me 
I have given them, that they may be one, even as we are one; I 
in them, and thou in me, that they may be perfected into one.’ 
Observe the dominating note here; it is practical, not theosophical, the 
unification, the solidarity of the disciples in lives all centered in God. 
Here it is strikingly significant that the underlying ideas are pre- 
cisely those to which modern science and philosophy are bringing 
the thought of our day—the unity of all lives in a common life, the 
ideatity of moral nature in man and God, the immanence of deity. 
But these were notoriously not the ideas either of the second century 
or of the first. Whoever expressed them then—whether Jesus, or, 
as some critics allege, a Christian writer now unknown—they cer- 
tainly constitute, in the history of human thought, a phenomenon 
most extraordinary at that time, and simply as such entitled to 
more recognition than it receives. Whether uttered by Jesus, or 
by another, this, at least, is certain: no name of that period except 
Jesus is found elevated above the mental and spiritual limitations 
of the time sufficiently to have been capable of uttering them. © It is 
mere dogmatism to declare him incapable. Probability is largely 
on the side of the tradition which reports them as substantially his. 
In the following discussion they may, for convenience, at least, be 
2 John 17:22, 23. 
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reasonably referred to as his, especially as the contention which would 
rule them out has been shown irrelevant. Here, however, may be 
cited the judgment of Professor Wernle, of Basel, in a work free from 
all bias toward orthodoxy. This admits, as “the mystery of Chris- 
tianity,” that the synoptic gospels by themselves exhibit in Jesus “a 
self-consciousness that is more than merely human’’—a fact, he says, 
to be accepted as such. In quoting this recognition in the first three 
gospels of what is here under discussion as predominantly char- 
acteristic of the fourth, its implication is by no means accepted, that 
there is any such thing in reality as the “merely human” in apartness 
from God. That in the view of the evangelists Jesus’ God-con- 
sciousness was superhuman can hardly be doubted. The present 
question is: Was it absolutely such, or only relatively to theirs? 
In other words, is it fully imitable? 

The formula most briefly expressing this consciousness is Jesus’ 
reiterated saying: “I am in the Father, and the Father in me.’ 
But sayings of the apostles exhibit close parallels to this. The first 
half of it is closely reproduced in Paul’s words: ‘ In him we live, 
and move, and have our being.”’ With the entire sentence various 
sayings in John’s first epistle accord, e. g.: ‘He that abideth in love 
abideth in God, and God abideth in him.’”® This concord of the 
apostles and their Master shows in him and in them the same God- 
consciousness, but with a difference—a difference that may explain 
the peculiar eminence held by Jesus in the thought of his apostles. 
It is one thing to possess a truth, another thing to be possessed by 
that truth. Of this we find in ourselves abundant proof. Call to 
mind Tennyson’s verses on “The Higher Pantheism,” and its oft- 
quoted line: “Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands 
or feet.” We thus affirm the immanence of God in ourselves; but 
how feebly we realize our affirmation, how slight and transient its 
hold on our thought! Intellectually we conceive ourselves em- 
bosomed in Infinite Being, but the conception does not so cling to 
the mind as to root itself in the feeling which is the subsoil of clear 
thought. Is it, then, affirming aught more than known mental 
laws warrant, if we say that the intensity of Jesus’ God-consciousness 


3 The Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. I, p. 39. 
4 John 14:10; 10:38. 5 Acts 17:28. * + Tohn 4:16. 
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is, in the first place, due to that intensity of thought which succeeds 
in self-saturation with a sublime idea? What a raw and untoward 
nature might not attain in any such endeavor, might reward the effort 
of a refined and susceptible nature to realize in itself the Pauline 
conception of being “filled unto all the fulness of God.””? What 
might not be reached by one crowded with passing interests and 
cumbered with much serving, might be attained by another oft in 
the vigils of devotion, as was Jesus, and greatly given to prayer. 
Temperament, also, with its variable psychological conditions, is a 
factor of large account, as the history of religious mysticism shows. 
Imperfect as is our record of Jesus’ life, little more than a month of 
days in all, it credits him with all the conditions now conceivable 
for a rare attainment in the highest branch of knowledge—the knowl- 
edge of God. 

There have been many men of God. Here appears to be a man 
in God, consciously so as no other has been, and so speaking con- 
sciously out of God as no other has spoken. From such a con- 
sciousness proceeds what is loosely termed his self-assertion: “TI 
am the Way, and the Truth, and the Life”—not to be deemed mere 
self-assertion in one who subjoins: “The words that I say unto you 
I speak not from myself, but the Father abiding in me doeth his 
works.” If Paul could say of himself, ‘“‘We have the mind of Christ,’® 
with no less reason might Jesus say that he had the mind of his 
heavenly Father, and spoke of himself only what God thought of 
him. In this we cannot judge him. It is well if we submit to be 
judged by one of deeper insight and larger knowledge than our own. 
The religious insight of saints and mystics is not accountable to 
intellectual analysis or test. Feeling, consciousness, ecstatic intui- 
tion, are facts that burst all prescribed or customary forms. But 
it is not to be forgotten here that the fundamental consciousness 
uttered in the sentence, “‘I am in the Father, and the Father in me,” 
does not in a merely intellectual view overpass the truths acknowl- 
edged today: the immanence of deity, the identity of our moral 
nature with the divine, the unity of life through all its manifestations 
from the lowest sentience and intelligence to the highest. Even 
that surprising word, “Before Abraham was I am,” might, apart 


7 Eph. 3:19. 8 1 Cor. 2:16. 9 John 8:58; “was” =was born, R. V. marg. 
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from any idea of individual pre-existence, conceivably find such vindi- 
cation as moments of rapturous insight may obtain; either, as Profes- 
sor Gilbert says,’° in the conception of an ideal pre-existence in the 
Eternal Purpose, or else in a conception of the divinely inbreathed 
life that in mortal form thinks the thought of God today, as being 
in itself coeternal with the divine life whose thought it thinks. 

But, furthermore, it is clear that the God-consciousness mani- 
fested in Jesus is no merely intellectual product, though not without 
an intellectual ground. Grounded in an insight verified in our 
time, though transcending the thought of his time, which conceived 
of man as clay-born, and alien in nature to God, it is evidently fed and 
winged by devotional feeling. Jesus does not say with his apostles, 
“T am in God, and God in me,”’ but, “I am in the Father, and the 
Father in me.” Here the difference between them and him begins 
to appear. They noted it from the first, drawing, as in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, a contrast between Moses, who was faithful as a 
servant, and Christ, who was faithful as a son.** Mere intensity 
of thought to the point of saturation with an idea might produce 
the speculative consciousness of a Spinoza—the “pure intellectual 
love,” in which he became “‘ God-intoxicated,” as Novalis called him. 


But Jesus’ consciousness of his Father was plainly an emotional, 
filial affection, and therefore of a different type. God-consciousness 
that is merely speculative gravitates inevitably toward pantheism 
like Spinoza’s, like that of Hinduism, in Emerson’s well-known poem, 
“Brahma: 


They reckon ill who leave me out. 
When me they fly, I am the wings: 
I am the doubter and the doubt, 
And I the hymn the Brahmin sings. 
Above this blank abyss of indistinguishable being speculative thought 
needs the wings of feeling to sustain it, a clear-eyed emotion that 
discerns and strives to close with its object as other than self, and 
desires it for the satisfaction of self. The love of God by man, as 
of one being by another, is foreign to pantheism. But Jesus is no 
pantheist. An emotional element of thought added to, or rather 
suffusing, the intellectual is conspicuous in his consciousness of God. 
10 The Revelation of Jesus, p. 214. 11 Heb. 3:5, 6. 
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His characteristic appellation of deity, and the tone of filial sympathy 
in which his lips utter the word “Father,” attest it. Furthermore, 
nothing less than profound and glowing feeling can absorb the whole 
man, as Jesus was absorbed in his thought of his Father and himself 
as mutually indwelling in each other, and mutually delighting in 
each other. Only the high temperature of ecstatic filial feeling, 
raised by hours of vigil and prayer uninterrupted by distracting 
cares, could conceivably generate—and one can hardly disbelieve 
it adequate to generate—the sublime utterances which to most have 
seemed indicative of a descent from heavenly, rather than of an ascent 
from earthly, conditions. He is not only the one member of our 
race who has made the truth that our humanity eternally exists in 
God a dominant regulative of his thought. He is also the one man 
to whom this truth has endeared itself in the depths of feeling, satu- 
rating his soul with its sweetness, and uttering itself in the expressions 
of a filial consciousness as from the bosom of paternal love. Unique 
is he in this, but is he also imitable? 

In type and kind, no doubt, he is. So God is imitable. Science 
strives to imitate the way and work of God in nature, yet with what 
disparity in result! The finest needle-point we can make the micro- 
scope shows to be as rough and blunt as a crowbar beside God’s 
perfect work in the gnat’s lancet. Jesus and his apostles propose 
God’s work and way in the moral world as our model. “Ye shall 
be perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect:”*? “Be ye imitators 
of God as beloved children.”* Here also, however studious imi- 
tators in type and kind, how far short are we in degree and result! 
The imitableness of Jesus’ God-consciousness at least in type and 
kind may not be doubted. But does not even this admission fix a 
point far short of which Christian endeavor seems content to rest ? 
One cannot say that any noticeable number of Jesus’ disciples have 
advanced beyond the Old Testament sage, who realized that “the 
eyes of Jehovah are in every place, keeping watch upon the evil and 
the good.’’*4 Certainly the consciousness of Jesus apprehended 
much more than the divine omnipresence. We, too, have gone intel- 
lectually beyorid that in our affirmation of the divine immanence. 
In our theology this is now much set by, but its value and power as 


12 Matt. 5:48. 13 Eph. 5:1. 14 Prov. 15:3. 
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a factor in religious feeling, and as fuel for spiritual life, still wait 
for appreciation and use. 

But if now by the imitableness of Jesus’ consciousness is meant 
more than its reproduction in type and kind, what shall we say? Is 
it presumptuous to affirm that what is commonly meant by it is its 
attainableness in degree and result? This can be pronounced intrin- 
sically impossible only on one ground—a ground restricting even the 
imitableness of Jesus in conduct only—the fifth century affirmation 
of “two natures” in Jesus, mysteriously conjoined in a union in 
which the divine element energized in ways impossible to the human, 
so that divine resources were open to Jesus that are closed to all 
other men. But modern theism repudiates that notion of the “two 
natures in one person” as a fallacy which, as Professor A. V. G. 
Allen has said, “sanctified divorce between the divine and the human, 
secular and religious, body and spirit.”*5 Humanity and deity are 
one nature. Moral nature through all its ranges is one and the same. 
Life, whether in the self-existent fount or in the derived streamlet, 
is one. The living.God enshrines his thought in increasing measure 
in all the forms that exhibit, from the least to the greatest, the ascent 
of the unitary life inbreathed by him. Moreover, “the image of 
God” in man, in which the foundation lines of his being were laid, 
is still incomplete—a thing not of original, but of ultimate realization. 

‘“Man as yet is being made and, ere the crowning age of ages, 
Shall not zon after zon pass and touch him into shape ?” 
Still, as in the apostolic age, “the earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the revealing of the sons of God,’”’*® the God who lives, 
however unrecognized, in us, and in whom, however unconsciously, 
we live. Who, now, that soberly estimates the present embryonic 
or infantile development of spiritual man—barely three centuries 
removed, as we are, from the time when Christians were burned for 
heresy by fellow-Christians, and not yet so advanced but that pious 
men are still ostracised by pious men for differences of opinion con- 
cerning theological mysteries—can reasonably appeal to experience 
as certifying denial that the God-consciousness of Jesus is reproducible 
in degree as well asinkind? It is reproducible, because its conditions 
are not irreproducible. On the one hand, the intellectual ground 
15 Continuity of Christian Thought, p. 143. 16 Rom. 8:19. 
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of its possibility exists in the data of an enlightened theism. On the 
other hand, the emotional ground is given in the recorded practices 
of converse with God by which Jesus cultivated it, until the sublime 
conception which he, not alone among men, possessed, possessed 
him, as it has never yet possessed another, raising him to a peculiar 
spiritual exaltation as the supreme revelation of the Eternal Spirit 
in a human life to a mortal world. 

Finally, it needs be distinctly and seriously recognized that it is 
not merely a speculative interest, but still more a profoundly prac- 
tical interest, that is involved in this inquiry. Whoever regards 
Jesus as the supreme exemplar of mankind, the ideal man, of whom 
John Stuart Mill confessed that there was no higher rule for human 
conduct than to aim at approval by Jesus Christ, may well inquire: 
What was Jesus’ secret? How did he become what he has been in 
all after-time ? Even so free a critic as Professor Wernle goes to the 
length of saying: “It is impossible that a time should ever come 
when any single Christian should acquire for his fellow-Christians 
the significance of Jesus.” *? Does not his secret shine forth in that 
consciousness of the divine indwelling so uniquely developed in him 
as to have set him above the race to which he belongs? What con- 
clusion, then, is more reasonable than this, that all successful imita- 
tion of him in moral effort and religious aspiration must be sustained, 
in just the degree that it attains completeness, by imitating his culti- 
vation of the inner source and spring and stimulus of such effort and 
aspiration—the consciousness of self as in God, and of God as in 
self; nay, more—of what Jesus thought and felt in filial sympathy 
and joy, “J am in the Father, and the Father in me” ? 

In the surprises and shocks, the emergencies and crises, of life, 
amid distracting interests and besetting infirmities, on many a trivial 
occasion when off one’s guard, who is ever consistent to his purpose 
and true to his ideal in any line whatever, except through the poise 
and the power supplied by a cherished consciousness that has rooted 
itself with the tenacity of instinct in the core of his being—a con- 
sciousness such as is illustrated in the records of devoted patriotism, 
of maternal affection, of heroic philanthropy—by which in each case 
the good will becomes automatic and indeflectible amid all the winds 

17 The Beginnings of Christianity, Vol. I, p. 38. 
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of impulse to deviate from its purposed line? As a practicable way 
of gaining such stability the cultivation of a consciousness of the 
divine omnipresence has been recommended—a “practicing the 
presence of God,” as it has been called. Effective as this may be 
for repression of passion, for control of desire, for fidelity to duty, 
“as ever in the Great Taskmaster’s eye,” it is doubtful if it rises 
above the attainment of self-control; doubtful if it is adequate to 
full self-realization; for this must go along with self-knowledge. If 
it be true, as has been said, that “to be ourselves we must be more 
than ourselves,’’ we must also know that we are more than ourselves. 
Of such self-knowledge elect souls of various types of greatness have 
had glimpses in exalted moments, when they have felt a power not 
their own pouring its currents through all their faculties, and have 
confessed that in oneness with it they were more than themselves. 
Evidently the self-realization of Jesus, attained through consciousness 
of the embosoming, indwelling, and inworking Father, is of this 
human type, and therefore not hopelessly and forever beyond human 
attainment. It is the glory of the religion of Jesus, with its funda- 
mental truth of the kinship, the unity, of humanity and deity, that 
it exhibits in his person the demonstrated power of this truth to 
uplift the human to the divine, to transfigure the human into the 
divine. What Athanasius said of Jesus, ‘The Son is the living Will 
of the Father,” defines the goal of self-realization for every disciple 
who receives from Jesus the uplift of his peculiar thought of God, 
and the incentive to use it for all that it is worth. One who caught 
that thought exclaimed: 
Let each man think himself an act of God, 
His mind a thought, his life a breath of God. 

But the first truths of nature are the last truths of moral realiza- 
tion—such a truth, for instarice, as the brotherhood of man. One 
who sees how this is even yet ignored is here reminded of Jesus’ 
saying to Nicodemus: “If I told you earthly things and ye believe 
not, how shall ye believe if I tell you heavenly things?”*® But 
perhaps in those “ages to come” of which Paul wrote to the Colos- 
sians, of which Tennyson has sung: 

If twenty million summers are stored in the sunlight still, 


We are far from the noon of man, there is room for the race to grow, 
18 John 3:12. 
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the mountain top from which Jesus for nineteen centuries has called 
to the world, ‘‘Come unto me,” will not seem so inaccessible, nor its 
air so rarefied and unbreathable, as it now appears to the dwellers 
on the dusty plains. The way to it lies open. There is no evidence 
that the way is broken by any impassable chasm intervening. Jesus’ 
word, “The disciple when perfected shall be as his master,’’*® Paul 
has reaffirmed in the amplest conceivable terms, pointing upward, 
“Till we all attain unto full-grown man, unto the measure of the 
stature of the fulness of Christ.’’° 


19 Luke 6:40. 20 Eph. 4:13. 





FATHERHOOD AND FORGIVENESS 
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The doctrine of the forgiveness of sins is clearly and abundantly 
taught in both the Old and New Testaments. A few passages 
only need to be cited. In 2 Chron. 7:14 God says to Solomon: “If 
my people which are called by my name, shall humble themselves 
and pray, and seek my face, and turn from their wicked ways, then 
will I hear from Heaven, and will forgive their sin, and will heal 
their land.” In Ps. 32:5 the Psalmist says: “I said I will confess 
my transgressions unto the Lord, and thou forgavest the iniquity 
of my sin.” In Ps. 99:8 we read: “Thou wast a God that forgavest 
them, though thou tookest vengeance on their doings.” Ps. 130:4 
reads: “There is forgiveness with thee that thou mayest be feared.” 
Daniel 9:9 reads: “To the Lord our God belong mercies and for- 
givenesses.” 

In the New Testament the doctrine is taught in such passages as 
these: Matt. 6:12: “Forgive us our debts as we forgive our debtors.” 
Matt. 6:14: “If ye forgive men their trespasses, your heavenly 
Father will also forgive you.” I John 1:9: “If we confess our sins 
he is faithful and just to forgive us our sins and to cleanse us from all 
unrighteousness.” 

Paul in Col. 1:14 makes forgiveness identical with or equivalent 
to redemption: “In whom we have our redemption, the forgiveness 
of our sins;” and in Eph. 1:7 he says: “We have our redemption 
through his blood, the forgiveness of our trespasses.” Numerous 
passages in the New Testament teach that the forgiveness of sins 
is in some way vitally connected with the shedding of the blood, that 
is, the death, of Christ. Jesus said to his disciples, gathered at the 
Passover board: “This is my blood of the covenant which is poured 
out for many.” Paul (Acts 20:28) exhorts the elders of the church 
at Ephesus: ‘Feed the church of God which he hath purchased 
with his blood.” In Rom. 5:6 Paul says: “God commendeth his 
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love towards us in that while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
In 2 Cor. 5:14 he says: “Christ died for our sins, according to the 
Scriptures;” and Peter (1 Pet. 1:18) says: “Ye were redeemed, 
not with corruptible things as silver and gold, .... but with 
precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot;” 
and John (1 John 1:7) says: “If we walk in the light, as He is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another and the blood of Jesus 
his Son cleanseth us from all sin.” 

Some of these passages state expressly, and the others assume, that 
forgiveness is conditioned on repentance, in whatever way repent- 
ance is manifested. The gospel which Paul and Peter and John 
preached required repentance toward God and faith toward our 
Lord Jesus Christ (Acts 20:21). The uniform teaching of the New 
Testament is that God offers forgiveness to every penitent sinner, 
forasmuch as “him who knew no sin he made to be sin on our 
behalf that we might become the righteousness of God in him’ ’(2 Cor. 
5:21); that Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, having 
become a curse for us (Gal. 3:13); that Jesus was made a little lower 
than the angels . . . . that he should taste death for every man 
(Heb. 2:9); that his own self bore our sins in his body upon the tree 
(1 Pet. 2:9); that Christ also suffered for sins once, the righteous 
for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to God (1 Pet. 3:18). 

On such Scripture texts as these theologians have built various 
theories of the so-called doctrine of atonement; but widely as these 
theories may differ from each other, all agree that the mission of 
Jesus Christ into the world was to save sinners, and that the gift 
of his Son was necessary on God’s part, and repentance and faith 
on the sinner’s part, to his forgiveness. 

Now, it cannot be denied that the doctrine of the atonement has 
been a stone of stumbling and a rock of offense to many. Not a 
few have found themselves unable to reconcile their conception of 
it with their conception of divine righteousness. That an innocent 
man should be allowed to bear the penalty justly due to a guilty man, 
and the guilty man, the actual transgressor, in consequence should 
be set free, seems to them subversive of a fundamental principle of 
righteous government. Such an exchange of places seems to them 
as impossible as an exchange of characters. And the various, and 
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often discordant, theories of the atonement have doubtless had their 
origin in the desire to adjust the doctrine to the principles of righteous 
government—to make it plain to human reason that God can be just 
and yet the justifier of him that believes in Jesus. 

Before plunging into the discussion, it may be well to pause long 
enough to define what is meant by forgiveness. For the purposes 
of this discussion a brief statement will suffice. Forgiveness pre- 
supposes a wrong committed by one person against another. The 
wrong merits punishment, but the infliction of the punishment does 
not heal the breach made by the wrong act. It does not of itself 
. restore the friendship that existed previously. The two parties 
may stand in the same attitude toward each other as if no punish- 
ment had been inflicted. But repentance changes the attitude of 
the one who has wronged the other, and makes it possible for him 
who suffered the wrong, by extending forgiveness, to heal the breach, 
so that the friendship and fellowship that formerly existed shall be 
perfectly restored. What else may follow on repentance and forgive- 
ness we do not now need to inquire. It is by forgiveness, not by 
the infliction of penalty, that the two parties are mutually reconciled, 
and in as hearty fellowship as if no wrong had been committed. 
The sinfulness of sin is seen, not chiefly in the fact that it deserves 
penalty, but in the fact that it separates the two parties and weakens 
or wholly destroys the bond of friendship and fellowship between 
them. “Your iniquities,” says the prophet, “have separated between 
you and your God, and your sins have hid his face from you.” For- 
giveness does not repair the injury done, but reconciles the two parties. 

It must be evident that before we can decide whether a theory of 
atonement is consistent with righteous government, we need to have 
a clear conception of the nature of the government itself under which 
we are living. 

There are three institutions which we are accustomed to say are 
of divine appointment: the family, the state, and the Christian 
church. Is any one of these modeled after God’s government of 
men in this world, and, if so, which? It may help us to determine 
this to institute a comparison between the earthly family and the state. 
Both these are imperfect as yet. There has not yet appeared the 
ideal state or the ideal family, but there are elements in each that 
are unmistakable. 
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The purpose of civil government is well set forth in the preamble 
to the Constitution of the United States. It reads thus: “We the 
people of the United States, in order to form a more perfect union, 
to establish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the 
common defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the bless- 
ings of liberty for ourselves and our posterity, do ordain,” etc. Civil 
government is here seen to be an organization of men for the pro- 
tection, preservation, and perpetuity of their natural rights to life, 
property, and liberty. Its sphere is a limited one. It undertakes 
to throw around its subjects certain safeguards whereby they may be 
able to pursue unmolested the ends in life which they may choose 
for themselves. Civil government must leave its subjects as free as 
possible to work out, each for himself, his own destiny, availing him- 
self of all legitimate helps that may be within his reach. Chief among 
these helps is the family organization. The family needs, and is 
entitled to, the protection of the state in order that it may accomplish 
the purpose for which God has instituted it, but its own mission is 
higher and wider than that of the state, and the accomplishment of 
this mission requires methods of procedure quite other than those 
which belong to civil government. 

The family was instituted by God, not merely for the perpetuation 
of the race, but to secure in harmony with individual freedom and 
responsibility the highest well-being of all its members. The head 
of the family and the seat of authority (under God), and the bearer of 
responsibility, is the parent. To the parent, more than to any one 
besides is committed the well-being, for this life and the coming life, 
of the children God has given him. This responsibility every parent 
assumes voluntarily, but, once assumed, it can never be thrown off. 
Nor may the child (though his consent was not asked to the compact) 
rid himself of the obligations imposed by the relation. (In this matter 
God says: “All souls are mine;” and he exercises his sovereignty in 
establishing the relation of parent and offspring. The failure of 
one party to perform his duty does not release the other from his. 

Both the state and the family have their sphere of action in a 
world composed of imperfect and erring men, and a problem always 
before them is how to deal with transgressors. The purpose of the 
state being to maintain the rights of its citizens, it enacts and executes 
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laws which may deter or prevent men from violating the rights of 
others. These laws must be just and impartial The supreme 
virtue of a state is justice. This must be maintained at all costs, for 
upon this the life of the state is dependent. In dealing with trans- 
gressors justice will require the state: (1) To punish all violators of 
law as promptly as is consistent with justice; for if sentence against 
an evil work is not executed speedily, evil-doers will grow bold in 
iniquity; the law’s delays are among the chief evils under which we 
have to suffer. (2) To proportion the measure and quality of the 
punishment to the character and degree of the criminality. Exces- 
sive punishment, by awakening in the offender a sense of injustice, 
produces hatred toward the government and provokes him to further 
crime; while inadequate punishment produces contempt for the 
authority of the state. (3) To inflict the penalty upon the actual 
transgressor. The guilty party must not be allowed to buy with 
money or favor exemption from punishment, or to offer a substitute to 
endure the penalty in his place. Some duties to the state may be 
performed by proxy, as the payment of tax or even military service, 
but no righteous civil government would dare to transfer the pun- 
ishment of a crime from the guilty party to an innocent one. (4) To 
shield, as far as it has the power, its loyal and law-abiding subjects 
from loss or damage and suffering resulting from the acts of law- 
breakers. That the state is not able to do this perfectly is because 
of the imperfection of all organizations administered by imperfect 
men. 

It has come to be understood that the punishments inflicted by 
the state must not be inhuman. Torture, either to extort confession 
or to intensify suffering, is condemned. But it is not claimed that 
the purpose of punishment by the state is the reformation of the 
criminal. Whatever is done with this view is something outside the 
sphere of civil government, as much so as religious instruction would 
be. The pardoning power can scarcely be regarded as within the 
sphere of civil government. Its exercise is always fraught with 
danger to the authority of the government, and is to be regarded rather 
as the correction of an error, as in overlooking extenuating circum- 
stances, or in the infliction of excessive penalties, than as an act of 
undeserved grace. Certainly pardon by executive clemency is never 
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granted on the ground that another has suffered as the substitute for 
the real criminal. 

If in any of the points here named a state fails, to that extent 
its authority and power are weakened, and its very existence imperiled. 

Let us turn now to a consideration of the constitution of the 
family. There will probably be no dissent from the statement 
already made, that the purpose of the institution of the earthly 
family is the promotion of the highest well-being of all its members. 
If we could make every family an ideal family, we should scarcely 
need civil government at all, but no degree of perfection in civil 
government would supersede the family. 

The family is a unity, composed of parents and children. A 
distinguishing characteristic of it is that whatever affects one member 
of the body affects more or less all the members. If one member 
suffers, all the members suffer; if one member is honored, all the 
members share in the honor; and if one member sins, all the mem- 
bers suffer in consequence of the sin. As the parent is in the place 
of authority and the bearer of responsibility which he has assumed 
voluntarily, he has it in his power to inflict the greatest evil, and he 
is the chief sufferer if evil befalls the family or any member of it. 
He may entail disease or poverty or suffering or disgrace upon his 
children, and if any of them go wrong, he is the chief sufferer; while 
all the others suffer in their measure; the better they are morally, 
the keener their suffering. All this is involved in the very constitu- 
tion of the family. But this is the very reverse of what we found in 
the civil state. The state, as far as lies in its power, protects its obe- 
dient citizens from the evil resulting from criminal acts. In the 
family all the members suffer together. The state cuts off the offend- 
ing right hand or plucks out the offending right eye, that the whole 
body may not be cast into hell. In the family all the vitality of the 
body is brought into exercise to restore health and soundness to the 
diseased member. The healthy and strong members rally to the 
aid of the weak. This is in obedience to the supreme law of the 
family—the highest well-being of all the members, which requires 
the lifting up of the one that falls, as well as the mutual support of 
one another. The wise parent is not always prompt in administering 
deserved punishment to an offending child. He reproves and coun- 
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sels and patiently delays in order to give the offender time to repent; 
and, if he repents, he either withholds the deserved punishment 
altogether, or proportions it, not to the measure of guilt, but with 
reference to the well-being of the child. When the civil magistrate 
holds the scales, in one side is put the crime and in the other punish- 
ment, the one exactly balancing the other. When the parent holds 
the scales, the offense is balanced by regard for the well-being of the 
offender, and the well-being of one is the well-being of all, for they 
are members one of another. The ideal family is not one in which 
every transgression and disobedience receives its just recompense of 
reward, but one in which each strives to promote the well-being of 
all the others, as well the wayward and disobedient as the obedient. 
This involves suffering on the part of the innocent as well as of the 
guilty. The chief sufferer in the family is the parent. He is not 
worthy the name of parent if he does not suffer when any of his 
children sins. In becoming a parent he subjected himself to this 
liability. He became responsible for the good conduct and well- 
being of the children God might commit to his care, and he must not 
shrink from the suffering when it comes. Such is the constitution of 
the earthly family, as God has appointed it. 

The radical differénce between the civil state and the earthly 
family appears in Christ’s parable which we call the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. The sin of the younger son, though not one which 
civil government takes cognizance of, because it is outside of its 
sphere, was a very grievous one, little less than parricide. But when 
he returned and penitently confessed his sin against his father and 
God, he was met with a welcoming kiss of forgiveness. How would 
one who had fled from justice, but returned penitent to his native 
land, be received on his return? Instead of a welcoming kiss, he 
would be met by an officer and escorted to prison. No fatted calf 
would be killed, and there would be no music and dancing. Yet 
we all admire and approve the conduct of the father of the prodigal, 
and we all equally would justify the action of civil government in 
bringing to justice the fugitive, however penitent. Civil government 
and the earthly family are constituted for different ends. But who 
can measure the depth of the father’s grief and anguish of soul while 
the unnatural son was wasting his substance in riotous living? None 
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but a father. Did the suffering he endured produce hatred toward 
his son and a desire for revenge for his unfilial conduct? By no 
means. It made him long to see him return repentant. The father’s 
sorrow was because of his love for his son, and the kiss was the token 
of forgiveness. 

So much as this must be manifest at this stage of our discussion, 
that there are some theories of the atonement which can find no 
place in civil government. No properly administered civil govern- 
ment would long procrastinate the execution of the penalty due the 
criminal in order to give him time for repentance and forgiveness, 
nor allow the one who had suffered wrong to share with the culprit 
in the punishment of the wrong, nor accept a substitute to bear the 
punishment in place of the wrong-doer. 

Before we reject the doctrine of atonement, it is fitting that we 
ask whether the divine government corresponds in its constitution 
and purpose with civil government, as we are acquainted with it in 
the world. 

Without question, there is a moral element in the divine govern- 
ment as we observe it in the world. God is evidently an ethical 
being. He makes a difference between right-doing and wrong- 
doing by attaching different consequences to the two. Wrong-doing 
inevitably works evil, and right-doing, good. Whoever reaps the 
fruit, the fruit itself is always the same. Men do not gather grapes 
of thorns or figs of thistles. The fact that this law of sequence is 
invariable assures us that it is grounded in the nature of God. He 
is a power that makes for righteousness. If God creates moral and 
rational beings, they must be subject to this law. But another fact 
is equally manifest, viz., that the evil effects of wrong-doing do not 
fall upon, the wrong-doers alone, nor the good resulting from right- 
doing accrue to the righteous alone; but both are widely distributed, 
so that what Charles Kingsley says may be true, that “there never 
was a good man but that the whole of Christendom, perhaps of all 
mankind, was, sooner or later, better for him, and there never was 
a bad man but that all Christendom was the worse for him.” And 
yet, in spite of such facts, we cling to our instinctive faith that the 
judge of all the earth will do right. There is manifestly a mighty 
current in human affairs in favor of righteousness. 
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The facts which we find it hard to reconcile with our ideas of right- 
eous government are such as these: (1) All suffer in this life in conse- 
quence of sins not their own; God does actually visit the sins of the 
fathers on their children. (2) All receive benefits from the good 
deeds of others upon whom and for which they have no personal 
claim. (3) Evil-doers often escape the natural and just consequences 
of their evil deeds in consequence of what others do or suffer on their 
account. But there is another feature of the divine administration, 
equally manifest: (4) Evil-disposed persons are often deterred from 
doing evil by perceiving that their ill-doing will result in suffering to 
others, or are brought to repentance by witnessing the suffering they 
have brought upon others by their evil conduct. A vicious parent 
will often refrain from vicious conduct out of regard for his children, 
who will suffer in consequence, or he may be reformed by witnessing 
the suffering which his sin has caused them. A profligate son may 
be brought to repentance by being made to realize the grief and anguish 
which his sin has caused his parents. 

All these things are not accidents, but are of such frequent occur- 
rence as to indicate that they were contemplated in the divine plan of 
government, and were introduced for a benevolent purpose. 

It is manifest also that the divine government recognizes not only 
each individual, holding each one responsible for his own acts, but 
that also families, tribes, nations, and the entire human race are 
regarded by God as unities with which he deals on righteous prin- 
ciples. God sends judgments upon sinful nations as such, and the 
few righteous suffer in common with the many wicked. In the words 
of Julius Miiller: 

It is a superficial view of human nature which regards it as being, in a moral 
respect, a mere aggregate of individual personalities, morally connected with each 
other, only in so far as they receive one from another discipline, doctrine, example. 
Behind this division into atoms may be discerned a native substantial unity in 
which the moral life of the individual is rooted as in its maternal soil. 

And Professor Stahl (quoted by Olshausen) says: 


The shallower the man, so much more isolated will every thing appear to 

He will see in mankind, in the nation, even in the family, mere 

individuals where the act of one has no connection with that of another. The 

more profound the man, so much the more do these inward relations of unity, pro- 
ceeding from the very center, force themselves upon his notice. 
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We return now to the question whether the divine government, 
as we are able to discern its working in the world, corresponds with 
what we admit to be necessary characteristics of civil government. 
It must be manifest at once, from the facts which have just been 
named, that sentence against an evil work is not executed speedily; 
that the good members of a family or nation or community suffer for 
the sins of the evil; that the bad are often saved from the consequences 
of their evil deeds by what the good do, and even share in the fruit 
of trees planted by good men. Such facts make it certain that civil 
governments are not constructed on the same lines as the divine 
government and do not aim to accomplish the same ends. The divine 
government aims at presenting every man perfect before God. It 
seeks to mold character after the likeness of Christ the Son of God; 
while civil government is framed with a view to the preservation of 
individual rights. The earthly family, on the other hand, having a 
purpose in direct line with that of the divine government, seems 
modeled after the divine, and the ideal earthly family would be a 
miniature of the family in heaven. 

At this point there emerges the doctrine of the fatherhood of God. 
In the American Journal of Theology for July, 1901, there is an article 
by the late Dr. Northrup on this subject. The article is so recent 
that the present writer does not need to reproduce what is contained 
in it, but would refer his readers to it. Our immediate inquiry is as 
to the kind of government under which we are living: is it paternal 
or regal? The present writer is in substantial agreement with Dr. 
Northrup in the scriptural part of his argument, that Adam is called 
the son of God (Luke 3:38); that in the Old Testament God is fre- 
quently called Father and his dealings with men spoken of as those 
of a Father; that Christ most frequently speaks of God as the Father; 
and that Paul says: “There is one God and Father of all.” 

If it has been made plain that there is no theory of the atonement, 
consistent with the Scriptures, which can find place in a government 
constituted like civil government, the inquiry naturally arises whether 
the difficulty that men have found in accepting the doctrine has not 
been due to a wrong conception of the nature and purpose of the 
divine government itself, and whether the conception of that govern- 
ment as paternal rather than regal will not remove the difficulty; in 
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other words, whether the doctrine of atonement taught in the Scrip- 
tures will not harmonize perfectly with the divine government con- 
ceived as paternal. To this question let us now address ourselves. 

We cannot conceive how it would be possible for God to create a 
moral being without the possibility that he should sin. If there can 
be no virtue without temptation, then, since there could be no tempta- 
tion if there were no power to yield to temptation, it must be possible 
for a moral being to sin. This is not the same as to say that there 
could be no virtue without the experience of sinning. Christ had no 
experience of sinning. He was ¢empied in all points, yet without sin. 
But all other men have sinned. It is safe to say that God knew that 
sin might come into the world. Knowing this possibility, might we 
not naturally expect him to make provision for delivering men from 
it? No wise shipowner sends his ship to sea without all possible 
provision for the rescue of the crew and passengers in case of wreck. 
He does not trust to chance for their escape. If God be a Father, he 
would not fail to make the best provision possible for the rescue of his 
children in case of their fall by sin. This provision for the recovery 
of those who might fall we may expect to find in the relation con- 
stituted between God and man when man was created. God created 
man in his own image. This can mean no less than that their natures 
are kindred, and the kinship is that of parent and child. The rela- 
tion of parent and child is one voluntarily assumed by the parent, 
and once assumed it cannot be renounced. No honorable parent 
will disown his own child, or repudiate the obligations which he 
assumed when he became a parent, to do all in his power for the well- 
being of his children. Parent and child are bound together by such 
indissoluble ties that one cannot suffer without involving the other 
in suffering. We may shrink from saying that God was under obliga- 
tion to provide for the deliverance of his sinning children, but God is 
love, and his own nature is a law to himself. His love constrained 
him to assume the obligation, and God does not repent. 

The constitution of the human family, though it compels the 
innocent to suffer with the guilty and the benefactors of the world 
to share the fruits of their labors with evil-doers, was planned (if we 
may so say) with reference to human redemption, and, rightly appre- 
hended, manifests the divine wisdom and love. In God’s sight, the 
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whole human race constitutes one family of which God is the Father. 
As in the earthly family the parent holds himself responsible for the 
well-being of his children, and leaves no means untried to reclaim 
the one that goes wrong, using chastening, kindness, warnings, 
entreaties, and long-suffering, according as one or the other promises 
to win back the erring one, so does God deal with each one of his 
disobedient and wayward children. As the responsible head of the 
family, He is the sin-bearer of the family. The sin-bearing began 
when sin entered the family in the persons of our first parents. Their 
sin was not only an offense, but a grief to him. The sin of Cain grieved 
him. The wickedness of the antediluvian world grieved him to his 
heart. The Old Testament is a record of God’s strivings with a sin- 
ful race to save them from destroying themselves by sin, and to bring 
them to repentance. In all their afflictions, though it was their sins 
that brought affliction upon them, he was afflicted, and the angel of his 
presence saved them. At length, in the fulness of time, God, incarnate 
in Jesus Christ, came into the world. He came unto his own—the 
members of his own family—and his own received him not. He was 
the divine head of the family, and had come to complete the work 
which had been in progress for all the generations, for the redemp- 
tion of the race. Redeemer from everlasting is his name (Isa., 63:16). 
Righteous government makes suffering as the consequence of sin 
inevitable, whether we can trace the suffering to the sin as cause or 
regard it as inflicted by the hand of God. Jesus Christ—God mani- 
fest in flesh—came into the world to share in the earthly lot of the race. 
He was made flesh that he might dwell among us full of grace and 
truth, and yet experience in his own person the utmost suffering that 
human nature is capable of, except sin itself. Death is the wages of 
sin, and Christ became obedient unto death, the death of the cross. 
He tasted death for every man because he was the head and repre- 
sentative of the race of sinners. There is truth in the view that 
Christ’s sufferings are fitted to lead the sinner to repentance and 
were endured with this purpose, but this can be true only if those 
sufferings were necessary to the sinner’s salvation. Suffering self- 
inflicted, with a view to its effect upon the wrong-doer, would inspire 
only contempt. A father lashing himself on account of the offense of 
his child would not command our respect. 
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Most of the theories of the atonement lay chief, if not exclusive, 
stress upon the death of Christ, as if this alone were necessary to pro- 
cure our pardon; but if the view here presented be correct, it was the 
identification of himself with the human family from the moment of 
man’s creation, not merely at the incarnation, with all that is involved 
in this, that constitutes him our Redeemer. Human redemption was 
not procured simply and solely by what Christ did or suffered in 
Gethsemane and on the cross, nor even during his life on the earth. 
He was the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world—our 
“Redeemer from everlasting;” and from the entrance of sin into the 
world he had been working out our redemption, as a true father 
labors and suffers to save a wayward child. It is true that the New 
Testament writers lay great stress upon his death as necessary to 
our salvation. It is convenient to designate a series of events, 
by a term derived from the most prominent feature of the series. 
We say of our soldiers that died in battle, that they gave their lives 
for us; that they shed their blood for us; that they died for their 
country. Their death is the event that makes the deepest impression 
on our minds. It was the culmination of their career in the service 
of their country. But, in fact, the service they rendered before they 
fell in battle must be taken in to the account as well as their death. 
But they would never have rendered this service to liberty, had they not 
been willing to lay down their lives, as in fact they did; so that we 
are right in saying that they died for us. Had Christ shrunk from 
the cross, he would not have been the captain of our salvation. 
Though his redeeming work did not consist solely in his death, that 
was the culmination and consummation of his work. He had to share 
our earthly lot fully, and it is appointed unto men once to die. Sin 
reached its culmination when it slew the prince of life, and divine 
love was perfectly manifested when he who was the Lord of glory 
suffered himself to be taken by wicked hands and crucified and slain. 
The divine head of the human race, the sinless head of a sinful race, 
bore all that a sinless being could bear from sinners, that he might 
deliver them from sin and death. The human race was constituted 
a unit—a body in which the innocent suffer with and for the guilty, 
in order that its divine head might bear the sins of the whole race as 
a parent bears the sins of his own children. The solidarity of the 
human race is a solidarity in Christ. 
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How shall we designate the suffering which every parent has to 
bear who is faithful to his trust? Is it not vicarious suffering? Is 
not all that the members of a household suffer for the sake of the 
others vicarious suffering? Is it not certain that no family could 
long exist but for this vicarious element in its constitution? The 
parent who should attempt to govern his family as the civil state is 
governed would soon destroy it; and the civil ruler who should 
attempt to rule as a father rules his household would soon find him- 
self without subjects to govern. 

Does anyone, then, say that the atonement as here presented 
involves injustice—that it is not just that the innocent should suffer 
vicariously and the guilty receive the benefit of his suffering? But 
is not this what every parent does almost every day of his life? Does 
not the vicarious element run through all our family life like a scarlet 
thread? Does it not constitute an element in the very life of the 
family without which it, and the race, would soon perish? A civil 
government may be pronounced righteous when it perfectly accom- 
plishes the purpose for which God appointed it. A parent may be 
accounted righteous in his dealings with his children when he does 


all that it is possible for him to do to secure the highest well-being of 
them all. 


Does someone say it would be unjust in God to make any innocent 
person suffer? What warrant is there for saying that sin is the sole 
cause of suffering, or that only sinners can or ought to be sufferers ? 
Was there not suffering in the world before sin entered it? May 
not.a sinless being (angel or the Son of God) be permitted to pur- 
chase for himself or for another a precious boon at the cost of suffering ? 

Was there injustice in the transaction when the Son of God, for the 
joy that was set before him, endured the cross and despised the shame ? 
It is not true that there could be no virtue without the experience of 
sinning, but it is true that there can come supreme blessedness through 
vicarious suffering. God is not unjust to forget any labor of love or 
to fail to reward it. When the father saw his son afar off and heard 
his words of penitent confession, did he not feel that he had received 
compensation for all that he had suffered? The joy that was set 
before Christ when he endured the cross was that he should see of the 
travail of his soul and be satisfied. 
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If the writer has, in the foregoing pages, accomplished that which 
he purposed, he has made it appear (1) that the Scriptures teach that 
sin may be forgiven to the truly penitent; (2) that the sufferings of 
Christ unto death were necessary in order to the bestowal of pardon; 
(3) that in a government established on the principles and for the pur- 
pose for which civil governments in the world exist there is no provi- 
sion for forgiveness, because there is no vicarious element in the 
constitution of such a government, and so that the difficulty which has 
been found in accepting most of the theories of the atonement arose 
from a wrong conception of the nature of the divine government under 
which men are living; (4) that in the earthly family appointed by 
God for the perpetuation and education of the race a vicarious ele- 
ment exists and is a vital element without which the family could not 
long exist; (5) that the same vicarious element is plainly discernible in 
the government under which we find ourselves, as seen in God’s 
dealings with the human race; (6) that this feature of the divine 
government, introduced when man was created, makes possible a 
provision for human redemption in case of man’s fall into sin; (7) 
that as God has been from the beginning the Head and Father of the 


race, with all a father’s prerogatives and responsibilities, so man has 
been from the beginning not under law, but under grace, and that, 
Christ having died for our sins, according to the Scriptures, forgive 
ness is the prerogative of fatherhood. 





HARNACK’S “PROBABILIA” CONCERNING THE AD- 
DRESS AND THE AUTHOR OF THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS 


FRIEDRICH MICHAEL SCHIELE 
Marburg, Germany 


The year 1900 saw a new and vigorous impulse given to the critical 
examination of the Epistle to the Hebrews by the publications of 
Harnack’s Probabilia. While his hypothesis has not gained any 
general acceptance, he has found a ready following in his endeavor 
to discover to whom the epistle is addressed. It is his conjecture 
concerning the authorship—i. e., that this is to be attributed to 
Prisca and her husband Aquila—which has met with opposition not 
only on the part of exegetes of the apologetic school, to whom the 
idea of a new Testament epistle emanating from a woman is offensive, 
but also on the part of unprejudiced investigators. By the latter 
Harnack’s startling conjecture has been either distrustfully received 
or coolly ignored." 

It is readily admitted that the authorship by Prisca possesses, 
in comparison with all previous conjectures, the weight of proba- 
bility. It is also admitted that everything formerly accepted in favor 
of Apollos’ authorship argues equally for Prisca, while certain par- 
ticulars which argue against the authorship of Apollos favor Prisca. 
Finally, it is admitted that absolutely nothing positive can be adduced 
against the Prisca hypothesis. With admirably keen insight Harnack 
points out that Prisca was once before robbed of her right of author- 
ship in the New Testament? by some ancient catholicizing text- 

1 This attitude is well illustrated by Arnold Meyer’s article in the Theologischer 
Jahresbericht, 1900, p. 268. 


2 In weighing this argument it is not enough to test Harnack’s deduction in the 
“Probabilia” alone (Zeitschrijt fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschajt, Vol. I (1900), 
pp. 16-41; Lutheran Church Review, July, 1900; this must be compared with his 
article “Ueber die beiden Recensionen der Geschichte der Prisca und des Aquila in 
Act, Ap. 18: 1-27” (Sitzungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschajten, January 
II, 1900), in which the problem is discussed on a broader basis. 
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corrupter who, by emendation of the genuine text, attributed to other 
authors the epistle in which Prisca and Aquila commended Apollos 
to the Corinthian congregation (Acts 18:27). 

But theologians have been reluctant to draw an analogous conclu- 
sion in the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews; not because Harnack’s 
particular argyments were questioned; not because there was any 
lack of probability; nor because any attempt was made to point out 
defects in his chain of arguments. On the contrary, mere astonish- 
ment was expressed that Harnack should have attempted any such 
examination. That he should venture on this uncertain ground of 
speculation as to authorship was disapproved of from principle. It 
would have been more acceptable if he had exercised the ars nescientiae 
upon this dark question of authorship. 

However justifiable may be this disinclination of exact science to 
search for the authors of ancient anonymous or pseudonymous 
writings, this disinclination seems out of place in the case of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews. Two weighty facts appear to impel us to 
abandon the resigned attitude of the ars nescientiae, to abandon the 
formula, t& 5é 6 ypdyas tiv méioToAny Td pev adnOes Beds older, 
and to join Harnack, or one of his many predecessors, in trying to 
ascertain the author of the epistle: (1) The anonymity of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews is unique in the New Testament and its kindred 
literature; (2) the circle of Paul’s friends is so well known that it 
would be surprising if, from among its many names, that of the author 
ad Hebraeos did not somewhere appear. The acceptance of these 
two facts alone is sufficint to prevent one from objecting on principle 
to Harnack’s undertaking, and in support of them several points 
may be urged. 

Innumerable literary works of Christian antiquity have, indeed, 
come down to us without their real author’s name. But how many 
of them are anonymous? Do not those which lack the real name 
bear at least a pseudonym? In this matter of pseudonymity, 
three points are to be noted: either these writings were originally 
written under the assumed name; or there has been the substitution 
of a name more desirable for one less acceptable; or, finally, there 
is the rare case where a real name has been accidentally lost and a 
new name has been supplied. In such cases, however, there has 
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been no long delay in placing the nameless writing among the works 
of a recognized author, and thus they have been handed down. 

It is a well-known fact that pseudonymity has a different signi- 
ficance in different classes of literature. In apocalyptic literature | 
it' is, for example, entirely conventional. A genuine apocalypse 
must be pseudepigraphic or a defect is felt. In the case of epistles, 
however, the situation is different. Here more than anywhere else 
the genuineness, or the apparent genuineness, of the author’s name 
is of importance. A Tendenz is invariably responsible for pseudo- 
nymity in this class of literature, even when tradition does not go 
so far as it did in the case of the Epistle to Diognetus, which it 
rescued from its orphaned condition by giving it Justin as its 
father. This is as true of the Epistle of Aristeas as of the Pastoral 
Epistles in their present form; as true of the Epistle of Jude as of the 
Epistle of Peter to James, found in the Clementine Homilies. Because 
of the personal interest attaching to every epistle, it is natural that 
the author’s name never assumes greater importance than in any 
other type of literature. The writer of a pseudonymous epfisile, or 
the one who substitutes in an epistle a pseudonym’ for the true 
author’s name, lays claim to the personal authority of the assumed 
author for his own directions, commissions and commands, his teach- 
ings and his testimonies, to a far greater degree than do the apocalyptic 
writers who pose as prophets, or even the evangelists, who speak as 
eyewitnesses. For between the evangelists or the apocalyptic writer, 
and his reader there stand the facts, the narratives, and the secrets 
which he sets forth; but nothing stands between the writer of an 
epistle and the person to whom it is written. He speaks directly 
as man to man addressing the reader as “thou.” 

In the light of these observations, the anonymity of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews appears so peculiar and so abnormal that it urgently 
demands an explanation. For why has the process indicated above 

3 The third possibilty—that the pseudonymity may be due to accidental loss of 
the author’s name—hardly needs mention; for, in the case of letters, the autaor’s 
name is, indeed, more important, and easier to preserve than in other forms of litera- 
ture. Now, the more important a thing is, the better it will be preserved, and the 
less likely it is to become lost. The appearance of a new spurious name, is then, far 


more frequently due to the correction of the old, genuine name than to the loss of one; 
at least, this is the case with letters. 
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stopped half way in the case of the Epistle to the Hebrews? Why 
has just this epistle lost its author’s name without the substitution of 
a better one? This abnormal condition is not to be explained as 
due to an accidental mutilation of the original manuscript, since to 
such explanation is opposed the above-mentioned custom of supplying 
all accidentally anonymous epistles with an author’s name—for one 
is interested in reading a letter only when one knows who is addressing 
the reader as “thou.” 

One perfectly definite fact, however, tells against all such attempts 
at explanation. Had accident robbed the Epistle to the Hebrews 
of its address and its author’s name, it might be expected that, where 
the letter was first known, the effort would have been made to dis- 
cover its author. But exactly the opposite is true. The Epistle of 
Clement shows that it was in Rome that the Epistle to the Hebrews 
was best known in the earliest times. Now, in Rome there was the 
strongest objection to the assumption of a Pauline authorship for the 
anonymous epistle. Eusebius makes concerning our émvoroAy the 
noteworthy remark : pds Tis ‘Papalwr éxxrAnolas as wn Tavdov odcav 
avriréyecOa.4 The Epistle to the Hebrews was there no more suc- 


cessful in gaining currency as the work of Barnabas than as the work 
of Paul.’ 


We can only suppose that the early church had reasons for here 
departing from its practice in the case of every other epistle. As 
above in the case of pseudonymity, so here in the case of anonymity, 
we must conclude that there is a Tendenz. 

But, if we once admit the possibility that a Tendenz may be the 
ground for anonymity, we cannot deny that Harnack’s Prisca hypothe- 
sis furnishes complete and satisfying solution. 

That a parochial letter from a woman should have circulated 
in the ancient catholic world, is impossible. But if put into circula- 
tion about the year 100, from Rome, whither Prisca had sent it at 
most two or three decades earlier, it would not be possible there (even 
with the best intention of perpetrating a pious fraud) to stamp it as 
an epistle of Paul or of Barnabas. At that time in Rome, the true 

4H. E., Ill, 3:5. 


5C}. Hausleiter (“Zeugnis des Tractatus de libris fir Barnabas”) Theologisches 
Litteraturblatt, Vol. XXIII (1900), p. 127. 
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state of the case cannot have been unknown. It was left amdrwp 
because it was not aujrwp, and amdrwp the epistle has remained. 
But it was never a@yeveaddyntos. The genealogy of the epistle 
points so clearly to the circle of Paul’s sympathizers and fellow- 
workers, that there can be no doubt as to where the author is to be 
sought. The Epistle to the Hebrews is influenced to a greater degree 
by Paul than is 1 Peter or the Gospel of John. 

While not many facts concerning Paul’s colaborers have been 
handed down to us, many of their names have nevertheless been 
preserved. Only by assuming that tradition has omitted one of the 
greatest names, or that the author ad Hebraeos is not to be reckoned 
among the greatest names of primitive Christianity, could we suppose 
that he had been entirely forgotten among Paul’s many helpers 
mentioned in the Acts of the Apostles, or among the many who greet 
and are greeted in the Pauline literature. This would be, to say the 
least, a very remarkable chance occurrence. However important a 
réle “chance occurrence” may play in reality, it is a mistake to regard 
“‘chance occurrence” as the determining factor in methodical investi- 
gation. The existence of so many things which entirely elude our 
accurate knowledge brings so much unavoidable uncertainty into our 
reckonings that to introduce chance occurrence as the chief factor in 
our calculations would aimost guarantee the incorrectness of the 
result. For example, we should never arrive at the truth by assum- 
ing that chance occcurrence is responsible for the abrupt ending of 
the Acts, or the loss of the closing verses of Mark. The same judg- 
ment must be passed upon the “chance occurrence” that the author 
of the Epistle to the Hebrews should have disappeared from all early 
Christian literature. Whoever does not wish to exaggerate our 
ignorance of the apostolic age, or to make an unknown chance occur- 
rence into a directing force in the history of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, will join all preceding scholars in their search for its author 
among the names contained in the Pauline epistles and in the Acts of 
the Apostles. 

Thus the chief objections to Harnack’s investigation seem to 
me to be set aside. His arguments for the probability of Prisca’s 
authorship can now stand forth in all their convincing power. To 
recount them here in detail seems unnecessary; for not only are they 
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accessible to everyone, in his “ Probabilia;” but the individual argu- 
ments have not yet been seriously disputed. 

In this connection one special thing in particular should be con- 
stantly kept in mind by both defenders and opponents of Harnack’s 
Prisca hypothesis; Harnack has not proposed it in order to base upon 
it some constructive theory pertaining to the history of primitive 
Christianity. Nor is it his primary purpose to clear up any obscure 
point for the curious. But when, after examining such a point, he 
says, “It is probable that Prisca and Aquila wrote the epistle,” he 
intends primarily thus to characterize the peculiar nature of the special 
milieu which is reflected in the epistle. The name Prisca calls up 
in memory an entire system of related ideas, each one of which facili- 
tates our understanding of the letter. Even he who doubts the 
probability of Harnack’s hypothesis will not deny that thus used the 
word Prisca gives im muce a commentary on the whole epistle—a 
commentary unsurpassable in brevity and in clearness. Thus 
Harnack will have attained, in the case even of the doubter—his chief 
purpose in advancing the Prisca hypothesis, a purpose concerning 
which I have no objection to offer. 

At another point, however, Harnack has left a problem still 
unsolved. While I regard as probable his generally doubted con- 
clusions concerning the authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
I wish, in what follows, to subject to a critical test his generally 
approved discussion as to the persons addressed, and to carry the 
investigation somewhat farther. I would especially add that, while 
my work in its results fits, in every respect, into Harnack’s Prisca 
hypothesis, still it nowhere presupposes this hypothesis, the working 
value of which is, in spite of its probability, not very great. On the 
contrary, my work is essentially based upon observations which have 
nothing to do with that hypothesis. The results will, therefore, have 
an independent value. 

Harnack stands on firm ground in adopting the opinion advanced 
by Wetstein, defended by Alford,® and established by Holtzmann, 
i. e., that the Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed to readers in Rome. 
Furthermore, he accepts Zahn’s sound position that the recipients 
of the epistle were a small circle of persons “uniform in condition 

6 The Greek Testament, Vol. IV, 1 (1859), pp. lxii f. 
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and conviction,” a circle of Christians of long-standing, one of the 
several house congregations within the metropolitan Roman church. 
To the arguments making for Rome I need merely refer.? That not 
the whole of the Roman church, but rather one of its “house congre- 
gations,” was the recipient of the letter is probable from the following 
considerations: The individual character of the epistle is unmistak- 
able. It shows the readers to have formed a circle very definite and 
concrete, but homogeneous in religious and moral constitution. 
“Nowhere does the writer recognize groups, differences, or anything 
of the sort” (Harnack). One cannot say to a general congregation, 
opeirovres elvar Siddonaro. Sia tov ypdvov, madw xpelav éexerte 
tod Siddoxev twas; on the contrary, such an admonition can 
apply only to a definite circle of experienced Christians, not con- 
taining new converts or immature disciples. Such references to 
personal experiences as those in 10:32 f. and 13:7 do not fit a large 
and mixed community, but a limited and personal congregation. 
According to 13:24, the readers are to greet all #yovpevor, while just 
before this they are commanded to obey their iyyoupevor. Probably 
the leaders of the general congregation and the leaders of the more 
limited éwicvvaywyn are here set in contrast. 

But have we from other writings any evidence that there were 
such house congregations in Rome? From Rom., chap. 16, it is to 
be inferred that there were at that time at least three such in Rome: 
that of Prisca and Aquila (vss. 3-5), that of Asyncritus (vs. 14), and 
that of Philologus (vs. 15).® 

To these considerations Harnack now adds a negative argument. 
In accordance with the present tendency, he gives up the super- 
scription mpés ‘ESpaéous, and considers it impossible that it repre- 
sents the original address. At the same time, he believes that the 


7 Heb. 13:24 (dd ris "Iradlas)); 13:7, 17, 24 (iryobuevo of I Clement and 
mponyouuevor in Hermas); 10:32 sq. and 13:7 (persecution and martyrdom of jyyod- 
pevot). Use of the epistle in I Clement. 

8 Ernst von Dobschiitz says in his recent work, Die urchristlichen Gemeinden: 
“That there continued to be separate congregations within the [Roman] church is a 
natural supposition, based on the growth of the city and the probable large size of the 
Christian community, and is attested for a still later time by Hermas. Hence the 
impression made by the Epistle to the Hebrews, that it was not written to the whole 
Roman congregation, but to a definite circle, to a house congregation.” (Loc. cit., 
P- 140.) 
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title could not well have been lost if addressed to the whole Roman 
congregation. He thinks a more particular address could have been 
lost more easily than a general one from which the superscription 
mpos ‘Pwpalovs could be taken. With this, however, I cannot agree. 
Whether the address read wrpés BiAddAoyor, or rps Tovs ody’ Acvyxplr 
aylous, or however it may have read, such a title® is no more exposed 
to mutilation, in the literal or in the figurative sense—than are the 
words pos ‘Pwpaious, or their equivalent. 

Since Harnack’s other observations are correct, one must choose 
either (1) to attribute the loss of the address to an unfortunate acci- 
dent; or (2) to combine it with the loss of the author’s name (in which 
case it is customary to attribute the addition of the present address 
to a misunderstanding—that is, to something desperately like acci- 
dent); or (3) to revise fundamentally the arguments which have been 
brought against the superscription pds ‘E8paious. 

It is methodically correct to work first on the basis of the third 
suggestion, viz., to ascertain whether we may not abide by tradition 
and turn to the other two only when this attempt fails. For mpos 
“Efpadovus (mentioned first by the “presbyter” of Clement)*° is strongly 
attested by all tradition. Not alone the tradition which ascribes the 
epistle to Paul, but also that which attributes it to Barnabas, hands 
down the same zpos ‘Efpaious. It is especially to be noted that the 
epistle may very well be addressed to Romans and at the same time 
“to the Hebrews.” This possibility was excluded so long as the 
readers were supposed to be an entire metropolitan church. If, how- 
ever, we assume a small circle within the general community, there 
remains absolutely nothing to urge against the possibility that it may 
have been called érucvvaywyn ** ‘ESpatov. 

But was this possible in Rome? and is it consistent with the con- 
tents of the epistle ? ; 

In a Roman inscription we find a reference to a cwvaywy? AIBPE- 
QN (="Efpaiwr) as existing there. We have, to be sure, only the 
name.*? We do not know whether it was Jewish or Christian, in 
what century it existed, nor in what sense the name “ Hebrew” was 

9 Compare note 23. 10Eus., H. £., VI, 14:4. 11 Heb. 10:25. 

12 C. I. G. n. 9909; Schiirer, Die Gemeindeverfassung der Juden in Rom (1879), 
P- 35- 
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applied to it, but the mere fact of its existence is suggestive, and 
something can be gathered from the contents of the inscription. 
The names it contains, Gadias (Gadiapater ?) and Salome, are Hebrew. 
But if this synagogue were a congregation of Hebrew-speaking Jews, 
then the Greek wording of the inscription would have been offensive. 
It is true that the whole Roma Sotteranea has not one entirely Hebrew 
inscription, but this is easily explained by the fact that the Hebrew 
congregation, like all others, had lost the Hebrew mother-tongue. 
They certainly did not take the name because of a conservative dis- 
position especially to cherish the Hebrew language among themselves. 
Were this the case, then at least the D°SW which sometimes occurs, 
would not be lacking from the grave of the ZAAQ (um)'s OTTATHP 
TAAIA TIATPOS STNATOTH:E AIBPEQON. 

If, accordingly, the improbability, or even the impossibility, of 
rendering ‘ESpaio “‘ Hebrew-speaking” in the case of the synagogue 
at Rome is as great as the generally conceded impossibility that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews should be addressed to readers familiar with 
the Hebrew language, then there arises a further question, whether 
*Efpaio: in its other meaning, “people of Jewish descent,’’ is here 
applicable ? Applied to that synagogue, the question is an idle one.'¢ 


But can “Efpaio: in the title of the epistle signify Jews in the national 
sense ? 


Zahn, the investigator whom Harnack has followed in so many 
decisive points, assumes that the intended readers of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews were, in general, of Jewish birth. If so, the traditional 
address (which, by the way, even Zahn rejects) would best accord 
with Zahn’s conclusion as to the circle of readers—contemplated in 
the epistle. This point, however, he can not establish. The recipi- 
ents of the epistle can scarcely all have been Jews by birth, for Zahn 
himself remarks: 

13 Is it, moreover, certain that ZAAQ is to be restored as Salome? Is it not, per- 
haps, to be read ZAAQM=D15W? The substitution of the Greek for the Hebrew 
letters would also go to prove that the synagogue of the Hebrews put no value cn the 


written and spoken Hebrew. Had linguistic tendencies had any real significance in 
the synagogue, there would have been a stone mason at hand who could cut pw. 


4 Possibly one might conclude from analogy that here also it has no restricted 
meaning, and thus does not exclude proselytes. But even this conclusion from analogy 
is suspicious; the lexicographical meaning of ‘Efpaix is too variable; e. g., we cannot 
on the basis of analogy argue from the congregation addressed in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews to that implied in the Gospel according to the Hebrews. 
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The author is writing to Christians, who from the time of their conversion 
(from Judaism) have had nothing to do with a Jewish sacrificial cult 
the whole Epistle to the Hebrews there is not the slightest suggestion of any past 
or impending relapse of the readers into a Jewish cult The author does 
not touch upon the question as to what judgment is to be passed upon the union 
of Christian confession with legalistic practices.*s 

The above observations upon the content and tendency of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews are correct; but they do not harmonize with 
Zahn’s own supposition that the readers of the letter were of Jewish 
nationality; on the contrary, they exclude it. For, if the readers 
were “exclusively of Jewish descent,” they would be especially 
exposed, because of their ancestral religion, to the dangers of Judaism. 
But the Epistle to the Hebrews does not enter into the Judaistic 
dangers. Nay, more, it speaks of the superiority of Christ to Moses 
and to Aaron, in a tone free from any trace of former Jewish faith, 
or of regret over the loss of former prerogative. The law, too, 
receives at his hands such “academic treatment’® as would be incon- 
ceivable if addressed to a circle of readers to whom the law had 
formerly been the one exclusive reality. Moreover, the persons to 
whom the Epistle to the Hebrews is addressed are not interested in 
the questions which formerly stirred Jewish Christianity—the ques- 
tion of the binding force of the law for non-Jews, of the equality of 
circumcision and uncircumcision, and of similar problems. Since 
the path of the writer to the Hebrews often led close to these prob- 
lems without attracting his attention to them; since, moreover, the 
readers, as already indicated, are maturer Christians, into whose 
earlier life the Pauline struggle between gentile emancipation from 
the law and Jewish prerogative must have penetrated, the best 
explanation for this indifference is found in supposing that for these 
Christians such questions, at a time even earlier than this (indeed, 
when the struggle was on), were matters of personal indifference; 
that the antinomian problem had marked no epoch in their lives; 
that they were by no means exclusively Jews; and that, if there were 
Jews (or, in the wider sense, former adherents of the Jewish religion) 
among them, these must have been long since emancipated, liberal, 


ts Einleitung in das Neue Testament, Vol. II (1899), pp. 136 f. 
16 Holtzmann, Einleitung (1892), p. 300. 
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and free from the law. Nationalistic Judaism, in particular, can have 
had, for them, no significance at all. 

But possibly a religious Judaism! A few words on this point. 
In an émcvvaywyy, where the Bible is to so high a degree an object 
of sacred reverence and devotion; where the liturgical songs, the 
Psalms, were so familiar; where there can have been no lack of 
practical acquaintance with specifically Jewish wisdom and modes 
of thinking—in such a communion we may well assume a large per- 
centage of people who were grounded in these things before their 
conversion; indeed, from their youth up. Although Harnack may 
be right as regards the individual believer when he says: “One can- 
not and must not place a limit upon the ardor with which the native 
Gentile, when once he became a Christian, appropriated the Old 
Testament and adopted its contents to be his possession, his history, 
his genealogy,”’ nevertheless a body of individuals is more unwieldy 
than an individual, and one must “place a limit” in the case of a 
whole group of believers, and say that in a ovvaywyy such fervent 
Biblicism is conceivable only when for a large number of the group— 
and those the intellectual leaders—reverence for the Bible is some- 
thing not acquired, but native. Thus the Biblicism of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews compels us to suppose among its readers a consider- 
able number of people who had grown up in the Jewish religion, but 
who, as has been shown, can nevertheless, not have been trained in 
the severity of the law. Not Aaron, but Melchisedek, must always 
have been their priestly-religious ideal. 

In the light of these various considerations, we cannot escape the 
conclusion that the congregation for which this epistle was intended 
had a syncretistic character, and that their Christianity was not of a 
pharisaical order, but, rather, the outgrowth of a liberal Hellenistic 
Judaism, which had settled the question of the validity of the law, 
not from contact with Christian missions, but rather because of 
their own propaganda among the “gentiles,” and had done this, 
not in a fundamentally antinomian, but in a practical, conciliatory 
sense. 

That there were such Jewish religious freethinkers—indeed, 
many of them—must be generally admitted since Schiirer’s investi- 
gation “Die Juden im bosporanischen Reiche und die Genossen- 
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schaften der ceSdpevor Oedv tyiorov ebendaselbst.’*? He shows 
that in Tanais, under Jewish influence, religious societies were formed 
which cherished exclusively the cult of the Oceds dyuoros. 

The religion of these “brethren” was neither Judaism nor paganism, but a 
neutralized form of both. From Jewish teachers they learned o¢Ser@a: bedy tywrov, 
Since they did not, as was the custom, in other places, remain in the position of 
Jews of the second rank as dependents of Jewish congregations, but formed an 
independent organization, they at the same time absorbed, or retained, Greek 
elements This process is instructive for the earliest history of Christianity. 
There are certain indications that the formation of non-legalistic pagan-Christian 
congregations was not exclusively the work of Paul. ‘This process seems to have 
been favored in many places—for example, in Rome—by the fact that the 
preaching of Christ found especial acceptance in the circles of the ceBéyero 
tov Ged», Since these circles, which had appropriated only isolated elements 
of Jewish legalism, dissolved their connection with the Jewish synagogues and 
formed independent congregations, an entire rejection of the law could easily arise. 

This description reads as if especially designed to set forth the 
peculiarities of the very émcvvaywyy to which the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is addressed. An outgrowth from Judaism—and yet 
essentially gentile! Especially devoted to the sacred religious code 
of the Jews—and yet free from the law! If the Christian con- 
gregation of the Epistle to the Hebrews—for the expression “house 
congregation” is no longer altogether fitting—developed from such 
a religious association, or even a similar syncretistic one, then it is 
easy to see how so rich a religious inheritance from Judaism is com- 
patible with the apparent absence of any acute interest in specific 
Jewish and Judaistic controversial questions. 

Moreover, if this congregation is an original organization existing 
beside the non-legalistic Pauline churches, a clear light falls upon 
the origin of our epistle in addition to the Pauline epistles.. It then 
furnishes no “modified Paulinism,” but original conceptions, when, 
instead of the Pauline antithesis of law and grace, it sets forth the 
contrast between the imperfect shadow and the perfect reality; or 
when, in the place of the suffering and dying Christ, Christ as the 
dispenser of future blessings becomes the central point of the dis- 

17 Sitsungsberichte der Berliner Akademie der Wissenschaften, Vol. III, No. 3 
(1897); cf. Cumont, “Hypsistos,” supplement 2 la Revue de instruction publique en 
Belgique, 1877, and “ Friedlander, Der vorchristliche jiidische Gnosticismus’” (Géttingen, 
1898; interesting, but to be used with great caution). 
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pensation. The Hellenistic-Jewish thread in the web of the Christian 
thought of this epistle no longer appears to be a hellenizing of 
Paulinism, but rather an element just as original as the pharisaic 
thread which Paul has woven into the fabric of ancient Christianity. 

Before going farther, let us make three observations, not in them- 
selves of great weight, but nevertheless, not without significance in 
this connection. In Pontus the cultus of the Oeds dyuoros had its 
rise and its widest dissemination. When Claudius drove from Rome 
the Jews impulsore Chresto assidue tumultuantes, it was a man of 
Pontus, Aquila by name, who with his wife Prisca was forced to 
take refuge in Corinth. I shall not here urge Harnack’s Prisca-hy- 
pothesis, but is there not a strong possibility that this Pontian Jew 
Aquila—the only exile whose name we know—through devotion to 
Christ created a disturbance in the Roman religious association of 
the ceSduevor*? Surely, there was communication enough between 
the Pontian and the Roman worshipers of -the 9eds Syueros. What 
we otherwise know of Aquila and Prisca gives color to the supposition 
that they made use of such communication; instance their conversion 
of Apollos. 

It is, moreover, related in the Acts of the Apostles that Aquila 
performed a religious ceremony which has hitherto been an unsolved 
riddle of exegesis. This riddle is explained if understood in the 
milieu of a syncretistic religion: 

‘O TatAos, so runs Acts 18:18, eérAe eis Thy Svpiav xal civ arg Upic- 
KiAXa. kal "Axvdas, xeipdpevos év Keyxpeais riv xeparynv' elyev yep ebyyv. 


Aquila, then (for to him, not to Paul,’® the «e:pdyevos most 
probably refers), sacrificed his hair, according to a custom not uncom- 
mon among Jews and heathen. In his case it may well have been a 


18 We must beware of identifying religious associations, mentioned here and later, 
with the synagogues, house congregations, etc. At that time of intermingling of reli- 
gions, such organizations sprang up like mushrooms. Accordingly the investigator 
will get nearest to the truth, not by the method of identification, but by that of differ- 
entiation. On the other hand, the different congregations resemble one another, and 
among those of like tendencies, we may expect in many regards a close analogy. 


19 As against Harnack, who concludes, from the difference in the readings 
xecpduevos, and $s éxelparo,, that the first expression imposes the vow upon Paul, the 
second absolves him. Rather the first imposes the vow upon Aguila; the second is 
meant only to make the first clearer and to guard against misunderstanding. 
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so-called “great vow,” a vow after escape from death, such as 
Philo thus describes: 

Srav dwdptwvrai tiwes dard mavrds pépovs KTHTEws dvepwoartes, unxére St 
exovres tras, év als duabjoovra riv edoéBeav, abrovs dvariBéacr Kal xabrepor- 
ow, GArexrov émdexvipevor Sovdryta Kai trepBornv tiva yvopuys pirobéov. dd 
Kal peydrn mpoornkdy Tws edy) Kadir. KTyudTev yap péywrov abrés Tis 
éorw aire, ov mapaxwpe ai éfioraras. 

For deliverance this sacrifice is offered: 

dors tov cwripa dvrws Oedv émvyéypartat Tis gwrnpias adriov. érei 8’ 
airov yigaro mpocayayeiv, Tov St iepdv Bwpdv od Oéuis aiyart dvOpwrivy puai- 
verOar, da dé Te wavrws pépos icpovpynPjva, éorovdace AaBeiv, Srep daipebev 
ovr’ dAynddvas ovre AWByv arepydoerar. Tov yap KaTa Td Goya. dvarxod, 
xabdrep Sévdpov wepirrovs KAddous, Tas THs Kehadfs tpixas dwréxeipe Kat 
mapedwxe tTupt. 

Such religious acts are also common to all peoples: tadra xowa 
TaV addwv,?° 

Comparing these words of Philo’s with our other observations, 
the incidental notice in Acts, of Aquila’s sacrifice of his hair seems to 
gain life and significance. We get an insight into the sphere of 
religious thoughts and feelings by which this Hellenistic-Jewish 
believer in Christ was actuated. Rescued from great danger, he 
dedicates himself to the god who rescued him. For this he chooses 
a rite not distinctively Jewish, but common to the Greeks as well.?* 
He performs the ceremony at a place which the orthodox Jew would 
_ not select for this purpose. Such a one could sacrifice his hair only 
at the sacred altar at Jerusalem. Unquestionably this rite, com- 
posed of Jewish and of Hellenistic elements, recalls the syncretistic 
votive inscriptions so often erected by the ce8dpuevor Tov Oedv byorov 
in Aquila’s native land. 

Finally, our third brief consideration. These Judaized religious 
associations existed for the worship of the eds tyuoros. Had they 
priests? We do not know. But we know that they had the sacred 
books.??. From these they all knew one iepeds rod Oeod rod inpiorou, 
namely, Melchisedek. May there not be a connection between 

20 De victimis, 13, 14; Mangey, II, 2409 f. 21 Cf. Iliad, XXIII, 140-53. 


22 The language of the inscription examined by Schiirer is influenced by the Bible. 
These associations had not given up the ancient sacred book. 
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this and the Melchisedek speculation in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ? 

However this may be on linguistic grounds, all these combinations 
seem to testify rather against than for the genuineness?’ of the address 
mpos “EBpatouvs. Does linguistic usage, indeed, permit the appli- 
cation of the term ovvaywy? ‘ESpaiwyv to such a Judaized, but yet 
syncretistic, association ? 

’"Efpaiou, it is said, signifies either the language or the nation 
(cf. above, p.—). These ceSdpevor certainly did not use the Hebrew 
tongue in their congregation. Moreover, there was in the ancient 
world no room for such a tendency. Neither were they native 
Hebrews—at least very few of them were—but the majority were of 
heathen extraction and professed the Jewish religion, although not 
without reservation. Now, in what sense can the name “Hebrew” 
describe such a congregation ? 

The Epistle to the Hebrews itself gives us a clue. More than 
any other writing of the New Testament, it emphasizes the idea 
that its readers are the “people of god” (Aads Oeod and Aads 
used absolutely, Heb. 2:17; 4:93; 5:33; 7:27; 8:10; 9:7, 19; 10:30; 
11:25; 13:12), that they are the “seed of Abraham” (2:6; 11:18). 
This signifies not the nationality, but the religion of the readers. 

But cannot oi “Efpaio: actually have the same sense as Aads Oeod 
or oréppa’ASpady inthe epistle? Isit simply to designate the people 
according to language and nation? In my opinion, Carpzov long 
ago was right in saying: “Hebraeorum nomen religionem magis 
designasse, Judaeorum vero et Israelitarum generis magis ac gentis 
fuisse.”*4 If so, of ‘ESpato: is not only a possible name, but is the 
most fitting of these three. For this name was used by those who 
were #7) ‘yeveadoyovpevor, but merely Abraham’s heirs religiously. 

Now, the first man whom the Bible calls “Hebrew” is Abram; 
and this occurs in the fourteenth chapter of Genesis, which is so 
important for the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is Abram, the Hebrew, 


23 The discussion is not concerning genuineness in the sense of whether the s uper- 
scription is to be attributed to the author, but whether from the first it has correctly 
designated the person addressed. In this linguistic use the address “to the Romans,” 
for example, is genuine, although Paul certainly did not apply to his epistle the words 
TIpds ‘Pwyuatovs as superscription. This Ilpds ‘Efpatovs can, therefore, not have been 
given to our epistle before other epistles were in circulation. 

24 Prolegomena ad Exercitt. Philon. in Ep. ad Hebr., pp. 3 f. 
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"237 DVR, “ABpap 6 wepdrns (LXX), who accomplishes the deliv- 
erance, and brings the tithes to Melchisedek, the priest of the Oeds 
inpioros. 

The antinomian sects,the Cainites, the Sethites,the Melchisedekians, 
were accustomed to choose their Heros eponymos from among 
men who, living prior to Moses, were free from the law. In the 
light of this same tendency the Abraham speculation of Paul is to 
be understood. Taken in this sense, can a more appropriate appella- 
tion be found for the non-legalistic, yet not antinomian, believers 
addressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews than one derived from Abram 
the Hebrew, in whom, on the one hand, all believers saw their father; 
whose act on the other hand acknowledges the superiority of the 
non-legalistic cult of the eds tyuoros to the Levitical cult; and, 
finally, whose name?s ‘ESpaios mepdrns furnishes the profoundest 
symbol for their own religious feeling ? 

If now, the persons addressed in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
applied to themselves, in this symbolic and allegorical sense the 
name ‘Efpaiox, then traces of this must be discoverable in the epistle. 
According to the Epistle to the Hebrews, it is the religious ideal of 
the believers to depart from this world (airy 4 «rious, 9:11), from 
‘the visible (ra Bremrdueva, 11:3), from the tangible (WnAade@pevor, 
12:18), from the created and the mutable (caXevdyeva, rremoinpéva), 
12:27), and éo enter into the fatherland, the heavenly city (11:14-16), 
into the true tabernacle («nv aAnOwy, 8:2), into the enduring 
city (% Tovs Oepedrious eyovoa mds), into the kingdom of the 
heavenly Jerusalem which cannot be moved (12:28, 22), into the 
invisible immaterial world (11:1, 27). This is not one ideal among 
others, but the central, religious ideal mission of mankind. Man’s 
faith means his departure from sensuousness, from Egypt, and his 
entrance into the watp&. This faith consists in the trust in ob Bre- 
mépeva, and in tov adparov (11:1, 27) during the pilgrimage 
(11:13) through the visible world of shadows. The reward of this 
faith is the entrance into that eternal rest which God has prepared 
for his people. 


2s Cf. Ambrosius, De Abrah., II, 1: “Abraham transitus dicitur;” and cf. Ad Phil., 
c. 4, “immutata est litera propter sonum, ut non vocarentur Abraei sed Hebraei. Si 
enim origo ex Abraham est, ex ipso trahi debet momen, non ex Heber.” From such 
violence the Epistle to the Hebrews is indeed far removed, but not from such sentiment. 
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The type of such a believer, who has come out of the sensual 
into the supersensual world, is called by Philo in the Alexandrian 
speculation 6 ‘E8paios. Concerning this, the best authority on 
the Philonic system of thought says: 

The universal symbol for the elevation of the sensuous into the spiritual is 
the Ebraeus (epdérys*°). He is the pilgrim who turns from earthly to heavenly 
things.*”7 Those who do this form a yévos ols os dwd r&v alcOnrav émt rd vonre 
peravloracbac28 

Since the Epistle to the Hebrews is concerned not only in a general 
way with the contrast between the sensuous and the supersensuous 
world, but since it also emphasises, especially in the hortatory por- 
tions, the “‘exodus,”’ the “migration,” the “transition,” the “entering 
in,” the “coming in,” it follows that these very striking words, and 
this peculiar use of language, had a particular meaning and value 
for its readers. 

Let me, then, call attention to those passages in which the use of 
these words (€&épyecOai, é€od0s, éEayaryeiv, SiaBalvew, didpyerOa., 
eioépxerOat, eicrévat, ebcodos) is most striking and surprising. They 
have parallels in Philo, but not in the New Testament. Even eioép- 
xeo@a1, which occurs very frequently in other portions of the New 
Testament, never has its meaning determined by contrast with é&ed6eiv. 

"Ingots... . Keo Ths widns trabev, rolvuv ékepxdpeda mpds abrov Kw THs wapeu- 
Bodfjs, Tov dvediopdy abrot pépovres: od yap Exopev Gde pévovoay modu, GAA Thy wéddov- 
cay émcfyrodpev (13:12, 13). 

Xpuwros eloprOev epdwat els ra Ayia. ov yap els xeporolyra elof\Oev Aya Xpwrés, 
GAN’ els abrdv rdv obdpavdy, domep 6 dpxlepeds, elaépxebar kTr. (9:12, 24, 25). 

By this “entering in” Jesus passes through the veil. The veil is, 
however, a symbol of his flesh. Thus the whole course of Jesus’ life 
in the flesh appears as a passing through ("2¥). Thus we read 
(10:19, 20): [mpocepym@peba], éyovtes trappnclar eis thy elcodov, hv 
évecalucer hyiv oddov mpdogparov Kal Cacav da Tod KataTetac patos, 
Tobr éotw THs capKos avrod. Beside eiodpyer Oa, diépyerOa is also 
found in this sense: éyovres apyrepéa wéyav, SieAnrvOdTa Tods otpavors 
(4:16). 

26 How well adapted this name is for designating a religious association is shown 
by the sect of the Perates. 


27 Philo, id. Mangey, I, 439, De migr. Abr., 4. 
28 Siegfried, Philo von Alexandrien (1875), p. 236. 
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The Old Testament prototype for this is, naturally, first and fore- 
most the migrator Abraham;?9 imjxovcey éfedOeiv eis tov tTdrov Sv 
nuerre AapBavew eis KAnpovoplav, ai €EAAOe pH emioTdpevos trod 
épyerat (11:8). Abraham’s posterity were all ouodoyjoavtes, drt 
Eévor kai maperidnpol eiow emi ris yas. mwatpida émitntoder (cj. 
13:13).3° They do not remember the land a¢’ js é€é8noav, viv 5é 
Kpeirrovos opéyovra: (11:14, 15). Where the Epistle to the Hebrews 
speaks, as here, of the entrance into the matpés, it does not refer to 
Abraham (who went out of his father’s house), but (as Philo) to Jacob 
(Gen., 31:3), the @AnrHs tédevos.3* . . . . who departs from Laban, 
the symbol of temporal possessions, into his fatherland concerning 
which we read, év tavty tp x@pa Kal yévos éoti cor Td avTopabés, TO 
avrodiéaxrov, To vntrias Kal yakaxtwdous tpopis apuéroyor.3? 

The distinctly expressed wish of the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
that its readers may belong to this yévos (5:12-14). Joseph’s 
significance is expressed thus: TeAevra@v epi tips éEddou tay vidv 
"Iopanr éuvnudvevoer kal repli Tav dotéwy avrov évere/NaTo (11:22). 
The “commandment concerning his bones” also implies an “‘exodus,”’ 
By this he makes plain, so Philo teaches, that the contrast between 
earthly things (those of Egypt) and heavenly things (those of Canaan) 
has been been revealed to him.33 Whoever observes the choice of 
expression in the Epistle to the Hebrews will admit that he mentions 
the matter because his conception of it agrees with that of Philo. 

Moses, too, belongs in a special sense to these pilgrims: mlore 
xatédmev Alyurrov (the visible) .... Tov yap adparov as opav 
éxaptépnoev (11:27). With this act, exactly as do those who go 

29 The whole eleventh chapter of the Epistle to the Hebrews reads almost like a 
Christian paraphrase of the Philonian writing De migratione Abrahami. 

3° Beside the Epistle to the Hebrews, there is in the New Testament another 
epistle directed to waperlSnuo,, viz.,.1 Peter. Eusebius (H. £., III, 4. 2) calls this 


an érwrohh, év § Tots € ‘EBpalwy odo év diacropG ypdge. It, too, then is probably 


an epistle to “Hebrews;” for the ‘ESpaio of Eusebius represents the raperldnuo of 
the address. 


31 For the comprehension of this original, basic idea of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
it is instructive that Philo applies the term téAews not only to the migrating Jacob, 
but also to the migrating Moses, in so far as he spreads his tent &&w rs rapeuBodfjs 
(rédews ixérns kal Oeparevrhs). Mangey, I, 221, Quod det, pot. ins., 44. 

32 Mangey. I, 441, De migr. Abr., 6. 

33 Mangey,.I, 439, De migr. Abr., 4; cf. Siegfried, loc. cit., p. 262. 
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forth rapéEw ris mapeuSor7s to Christ who suffered é&w rips wéXews, 
he takes upon himself the dvediopds tod yprorod (11:26 = 13:12). 

Finally, the Epistle to the Hebrews naturally cannot avoid refer- 
ences to the é£od0s of God’s people out of Egypt. Iéore: d:é8noav 
tiv épvOpav Oddaccav (11:29); and the old covenant is, according 
to Jeremiah, closed, éEayayeiv abrods é« ys Aiyvrrov (8:9). 

The “entering in” corresponds to the “exodus,” of mpérepov 
evayyecuabevres ovK eichrOov 8: are(Geav, 4:6. But the anchor of 
our hope is secure and firm, and eicepyopuevn eis Td éowrepov tod 
Katatretdc patos, Srrov mpddpopmos tnrép nuav eionrOev "Inoois (6:19, 
20). To all who pass from the visible into the invisible world, to 
the people of God—may we not say, to the “Hebrews?”—it is 
reserved eiodpyeoOa eis THY KaTdTavow (3:11, 18, 19; 4:1, 2, 5, 6, 
10, II). 

Our purpose in this comparative study has now been attained: 

1. In the epistle we find in largest measure those indirect symbolical 
references to the etymological meaning of the name “Efpaio, which 
we should expect to find in the case of a congregation which had 
consciously and intentionally assumed this name. 

2. This name is attested by the earliest traditional form of the 
superscription of the epistle. 

3. The lexicographical objections to the application of the name 
“Efpaio, not to the language and the nation, but to the religion 
only, have been met. 

4. It will not, therefore, seem a wholly groundless conjecture that, 
the lost address of the Epistle to the Hebrews may have run 

[Upicxa xai "Axvdas, of ddeAgoi,34] rots éxexrois raperdypors émrcvvayw- 
yis “EBpaiwy, rots otow év ‘Paipy, xAnrois dyios. xdpis tpiv xal elpyvy «rd. 

5. From this address the traditional superscription has rightfully 
appropriated and thus preserved the fitting words [pos ‘E8padous. 

34 Acts 18:27, where Prisca and Aquila are called of ddeAgol.. But I may again 
point out that my defense of the genuineness of the superscription of the epistle of the 


need the support of Harnack’s Prisca hypothesis. The brackets above are to indicate 
this. 








CRITICAL NOTES 


“THE OFFERING” OR THE EUCHARISTIC OFFICE OF THE 
CELTIC CHURCH 


The New Testament does not prescribe any definite ritual for the 
observance of the Lord’s Supper. When instituting the ordinance, our 
Savior simply said “This do,” which cannot be fairly pressed to mean 
anything more than, “‘Eat this bread and drink this cup.” The apostle 
Paul had evidently given to the Corinthian church full instructions regarding 
the proper mode of celebration, for he says: “I have received of the Lord 
that which also I delivered unto you.”’ But what follows is too brief to furnish 
an adequate directory to the whole ordinance. We gather merely that it 
is to be observed in a reverent manner, after penitential self-examination, 
and with the use of the words of our Lord when appointing the sacrament. 
But we cannot say that the ipsissima verba are essential, for the expressions 
vary in the several narratives, and in Luke’s account some of the most 
familiar words are connected with the distribution of a cup preceding the 
breaking of the bread, which cup is also “‘blessed.” It is needless to say 
that the apostolic norm cannot now be discovered. It may be the skeleton 
on which all the primitive liturgies are built; but had ritual exactitude 
been considered material to the validity of the sacrament, we should not 
have been thus left in the dark. 

The rite appears to have been observed, at least at first, every Lord’s 
day, perhaps daily (Acts 2:46). The elements were administered in both 
kinds; but while it is almost certain that the bread used at the institution 
of the ordinance was unleavened, and probable that the cup contained 
water mingled with the wine, these features are not emphasized, nor is 
the attitude of the partakers alluded to. We may therefore consider these 
points as indifferent. 

Without entering into the much-debated question of the date at which 
liturgies were first committed to writing, it is quite improbable that any 
existed in manuscript anterior to the Council of Nicwa (325 A. D.).t The 
eucharistic prayers were extempore at first, and offered according to the 
discretion and ability of the celebrant. Inasmuch as the hearty “Amen” 
of the people was a marked feature of primitive worship and commended 

1 F. E. Warren, Liturgy and Ritual of the Ante-Nicene Church, p. 105. 
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by the apostles, the prayers would tend to assume a regular form, so that 
the congregation, remembering them, might know when to respond. Hence 
there came to be a general agreement both as to order and language, so 
that when written sacramentaries came into existence they were all upon 
one general plan. Even the words of the most sacred part of the service 
are the same, whether they are found at Alexandria, or Ephesus, or Jeru- 
salem, or Rome. For three centuries they must have been preserved by 
oral tradition, and their exact similarity points to a common source. What 
that source was we are not called upon to say in this connection. It is, 
however, to be noted that they are of a highly artificial arrangement, show- 
ing that much thought has been bestowed upon their composition. They 
cannot be a spontaneous enlargement of a simple and informal ritual. 

Disregarding minor variations, the eucharistic office, which was origi- 
nally the sole liturgy of the church, was divided into two parts: all preceding 
the words “Lift up your hearts” (the ““Sursum Corda”) was called the 
“Proanaphora,” and all after them the “ Anaphora,”’ or communion service 
proper. The “Proanaphora” varied much according to local usage, and 
its aim was mainly instruction. The Scripture readings, to which the 
sermon is an appendix, may be preceded by introit, salutation, confession, 
etc., and followed by suitable responsories; but the inspired Word of God 
holds the central place of honor. At the close of the prayers following the 
sermon the catechumens were dismissed and the service of the faithful 
began. I translate the word missa by “‘service,” because the usual term, 
“mass,” conveys to our prejudiced minds an idea which missa did not 
to those who used it of old. To the second part of the “‘Proanaphora” 
belong the ‘‘ General Intercession,” the “‘Offertory,” the “Kiss of Peace,” 
and, later, the Creed. This portion also varies much. When, however, 
we examine the “Anaphora,” we find a striking identity among all the 
primitive liturgies. The eucharistic prayer is substantially the same, 
always and everywhere. We find the “Sursum Corda,” the “Vere Dig- 
num;”’ the “Commemoration” of creation, of redemption, and of the 
institution; the “Triumphal Hymn;”’ the “Anamnesis,” or calling to 
remembrance of our Savior’s death; the “Invocation of the Holy Spirit;” 
and the ‘‘Great Intercession; followed by the Lord’s Prayer without the 
doxology or the “Amen;” the “Embolismus,” or intercalated prayer 
founded upon the sixth petition, ‘‘ Deliver us from evil;” and the “Prayer 
of Humble Access;’” the whole closing with the words “Sancta sanctis,” 
“holy things to the holy.” Then follow communion in both kinds, the 
prayer of thanksgiving, and the dismissal with the benediction. 

The communion office of the ancient church of the Scots conformed 
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completely to the type just described. The rite was observed every Lord’s 
day immediately after the office of Terce, or morning prayers; i. e., within 
three hours after sunrise; but in large churches it was celebrated every day. 
The officiating clergyman was robed in the vestments then universally 
worn on such occasions—the tunic and girdle, the maniples, and over all 
a large square or oval cloth having a hole in the center through which the 
head passed. This was striped or checkered with eight colors—one more 
than a king might wear, to show the superiority of the ministerial office to 
the highest earthly dignity. As he passed the chancel rails on his way to 
the altar, the celebrant removed his shoes, in imitation of Moses at the 
burning bush, and placed himself with bared feet, behind the altar, facing 
the people. This is the position assumed by the pope when he celebrates 
in St. Peter’s, and we know that it was the position of the celebrant in the 
Celtic church by the frequent references to the play of emotion seen on his 
face by persons in the congregation. I need not remind the reader that 
it is still the position of a Presbyterian minister when dispensing the 
sacrament. 

Having made the sign of the cross, he began the service with the words, 
“In the name of the Father, and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost,” to 
which the people responded “Amen.” This was followed by a general 
confession, in which all the congregation joined; after which the elements 
were laid upon the altar with much ceremony. Water had already been 
poured into the chalice before leaving the vestry, and now the wine was 
added. The mystical meaning of the various parts of the service is given 
in a Gaelic tract published, with a translation and notes by Dr. Duncan 
Macgregor. From it we learn that the whole sacrament is a drama of 
the incarnation. The church building stands for the overshadowing wings 
of the Almighty. The altar is a memorial of the sufferings of Christ and 
his people. The chalice represents the church founded upon the martyrs. 
Incidentally it appears that the words upon which Rome builds so much, 
**On this rock will I build my church,” are taken to refer, not to Peter 
personally, but to the soundness of the faith of the martyrs. Such was also 
St. Patrick’s view of their sense. The Celtic church knew nothing of the 
papal pretensions to universal primacy. The water first poured into the 
cup represents humanity into which the wine of Deity was infused when 
the Son of God was made man. The service up to the bigradual psalm 
is symbolical of the dim vision of the coming Savior vouchsafed to the 
patriarchs. The first covering is then removed from the elements to indicate 
that in the prophets the Christ was “declared,” although not yet born. 

2 Transactions of the Aberdeen Ecclesiological Society, 1896. 
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The sacred vessels were covered with two veils, or napkins, the inner one 
of pure white linen, and the outer of checkered silk. 

While these proceedings were going on at the altar, the choir was 
engaged in singing the introit, or introductory psalm, followed, on festive 
occasions, by the “Angelic Hymn,” or “Gloria in Excelsis.” In this, as 
in all parts of the musical service, the congregation joined. The Celtic 
church was pre-eminently a psalm-singing church. The service proper 
began with the collect for the day, suitably prefaced by a few invitatory 
words, and followed by the “‘Augment,” or prayers belonging to any lesser 
festival which might happen to fall upon the same date. To these and all 
prayers the people were required to respond “Amen.” In those days 
church discipline was sternly exercised. Anyone who failed to give the 
response was punished with thirty lashes (percussa). ‘The prayers were 
followed by the epistle for the day, and they in turn by the “Anthem,” or 
‘‘Bigradual Psalm,’’ so called because the deacon stood, while singing the 
verses, not on the upper step of the ambo, or reading-desk, but on the 
second one. The response was sung by all to each verse. It is said that 
Athanasius led in thus singing the Psalm 136 while five thousand of his 
enemies surrounded the church. The reiterated response, “For his merey 
endureth forever,” was faith’s defiance to its foes. 

The gospel for the day was then read, followed immediately by a 
blessing, the exact words of which we do not know; but such expressions 
of devout thankfulness for the Word of Life are found in all liturgies. 
Even Presbyterian ministers close the reading of Scripture by saying: 
‘May God bless to us the reading of his Holy Word, and to his name be 
the glory and praise.” 

The reading of the gospel was followed by the’ sermon, which was 
usually an exposition of the gospel for the day, and was commonly con- 
structed on a stereotyped plan. There was first the literal meaning of 
the text; second, its mystical or spiritual meaning; and third, its ethical 
meaning. Sometimes a fourth was added, the anagogical (elevated, myste- 
rious) meaning; that is, its reference to Christ and the church in heaven. 
It need hardly be said that among the poetical and imaginative Celts 
preachers were popular in proportion to their originality in dealing with 
the second head. Some wrote and read their sermons, and others not 
only preached extempore, butimpromptu. All, however, regarded the duty 
as a very solemn one, requiring the help of the Holy Spirit in an eminent 
degree. Dr. Macgregor gives the following anecdote in illustration of 
this: On one occasion Kenneth was at Iona and preached a most admirable 
sermon. When he was done, Columba said: ‘Kenneth, who taught you 
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that sense in the gospel?” ‘‘The Son of the Virgin knows,” replied Ken- 
neth, “‘that when I was on an island in Lough Cree, the Lord Jesus Christ 
himself came to me and taught me that sense in the gospel.”” Columba 
himself had many similar experiences. One cannot but be deeply impressed 
with the vivid sense of the supernatural which these Celtic saints possessed. 
A superficial judgment sets it down to the credit of natural temperament, 
but seers have always been “mystics” to a cold and purblind church. 
The sermon was concluded with an ascription of praise, and a short extem- 
pore prayer to which there was a choral response, and for this the cue was 
given by some familiar phrase, such as “‘in secula seculorum,” or “per 
Christum Dominum nostrum.” In later times, but not until the eighth 
century, the Nicene Creed was sung after the sermon, on special occasions, 
but without the “‘filioque” clause. This was added still later when 
Romanizing influences ultimately prevailed. 

The part of the service called the “‘Offertory” followed the sermon. 
This is the point at which, in most liturgies, the elements are brought in. 
In the Eastern church the ceremony is one of much pomp and magnificence, 
and is called the ‘“‘Great Entrance.” The “Little Entrance” is the pro- 
cession at the beginning of the service when the gospels are laid on the 
altar. We have both still, but the ‘Little Entrance” is a very small one 
indeed—the sexton has it all to himself usually, while in America at least 
we have abandoned the old Scottish custom of the minister and elders 
bringing in the elements after the sermon, while a psalm is being sung. 
The first act of the ‘“‘Offertory” was the removal of the second veil from 
the elements, because it was said that now the gospels had been read, 
Christ was “‘born;” he was now fully revealed as incarnate, and the offici- 
ating presbyter took the chalice and paten in his hands and lifted them up 
to God, while the choir sang the “Sono,” a brief anthem on the words, 
“Offer unto God the sacrifice of thanksgiving,” with probably more of 
the same psalm. The act was evidently an expression of thanksgiving 
for the gift of Christ and the privilege of commemorating his incarnation. 
It also fulfilled the ritual of the institution in “taking” the elements, and 
so setting them apart to the sacred use intended. This first part of “the 
Action” has been preserved in the Church of Scotland with scrupulous care 
by those who perceived its significance. A rubric in the Book of Common 
Order enjoined it, and although it is not mentioned in our present Directory, 
it was always performed by the ministers of the W>stminster period. 
Boston and others held that it represented the Father setting apart the 
Son to the office of Mediator. Dr. Sprott has a most interesting paragraph 
on this subject in his Worship and Offices of the Church of Scotland. He 
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says that the custom began to be discontinued in the churches of Edinburgh 
about 1740, but has never entirely disappeared. I have seen a minister 
of the old school holding the cup and the bread in his hands during the 
consecration prayer, which was one way in which the primitive ritual was 
honored. Those who cast contempt upon ancient customs because they 
are mingled in the Roman mass with unscriptural error, ought to remember 
that this action is entirely according to the “‘warrant” given us in the 
Epistle to the Corinthians. 

The “Sono” is followed immediately by a “Hymn of Names,” in 
which the cantores recited the names of all entitled to communicate, of 
those for whom intercession was made, and of those of the faithful dead 
whom it was desired to commemorate. This was sung standing, for it 
was the act of the whole congregation. It indicates the view held in regard 
to the priestly functions of the laity. In this ordinance all were “priests,” 
and the “‘offering” was the. corporate act of the congregation. The min- 
ister at the altar was a priest only because all God’s people were priests. 
He was but “first among equals.” His office derived its validity from 
the fact that it represented that of the whole church. At a synod con- 
vened by St. Patrick it was ordered that a bishop in the diocese of another 
shall “on the Lord’s day offer only by partaking,” i. e., as one of a com- 
pany of “‘priests.”3 On one occasion Columba stopped the singers and 
ordered them to add the name of his old friend and classmate, Colman, 
of whose death in Ireland at that moment he had been supernaturally 
informed. 

The “‘Offertory” was followed by the silent prayer of the celebrant 
and the collect ‘Ad pacem,” after which the people saluted each other, 
the sexes seated apart, with the “‘Kiss of peace,” or the “Pax.” This has 
a place in every ancient liturgy, and is founded upon the apostolic injunc- 
tion, ‘‘Salute one another with a holy kiss;”4 but it is now replaced by a 
less oriental mode of expressing friendship. In the Roman order it is 
confined to the celebrant and assistant clergy. In the Anglican office it 
is omitted altogether. Other liturgies direct the communicants to bow 
to one another, or to clasp hands, and some are content with the versicle 
and response, “The peace of our Lord Jesus Christ be with you all;” 
“c Amen.”’ 

The “‘Pax” was followed by the ‘‘Immolation,” or, as it is still called, 
“‘the Action,” i. e., actio gratiarum, or Eucharist. Amid absolute stillness 

3 Smith and Cheetham, Dictionary of Christian Antiquities, art. ‘‘ Missa omnium 
offerentium.” ¢ 

4 Rom. 16:16; 1 Cor. 16:20; 2 Cor. 13:12; 1 Thess. 5:26; 1 Pet. 5:14. 
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and with the deepest reverence, the voice of the celebrant often trembling 
with emotion, the “‘Sursum Corda” was uttered in the usual form; “Up 
with your hearts.” R.: “We hold them to the Lord.” V.: “Let us 
give thanks to the Lord our God.” R.: “It is meet and right.” Bede 
tells us in his life of St. Cuthbert that “‘while in the appointed order he 
was celebrating the mysteries of the Lord’s passion, he himself would 
imitate what he was doing, namely by sacrificing himself to God, in con- 
trition of heart, and by raising his heart rather than his voice, by groaning 
rather than by singing, he would admonish the people present to hold up 
their hearts (Sursum Corda habere) and to give thanks to the Lord our 
God.” In the life of St. Kentigern it is said that he seemed to take “upon 
himself something divine and wholly superhuman,” and “while, with hands 
lifted up in the fashion of a cross, he said ‘Up with your hearts,’ as he 
admonished others to do, he held up his own to the Lord.”s The 
“‘Sursum Corda” is introduced at this point in all ancient liturgies, and is 
designed to draw away the thoughts of the worshipers from the material 
elements to the Redeemer in heaven, so that they may not think he is 
otherwise present than by the grace of his glorified humanity. It is a 
standing proof that the early church did not believe in a material and cor- 
poreal presence. The Reformers pressed this argument with unanswerable 
force, thus showing from the mass itself that transubstantiation was 
neither an apostolic nor.a primitive belief. 

The “‘Sursum Corda” was followed by the ‘Vere Dignum,” a general 
thanksgiving beginning with the words, “Verily it is meet and right that 
we should here, everywhere and always, give thanks unto Thee, O Lord,” 
and containing a detailed expression of the various blessings for which it 
was desired to show gratitude, passing, by a suitable reference to the 
heavenly host, into the “‘ Ter Sanctus,” or, as it was called,‘ The Apocalypse.” 
This was always sung by the whole congregation, and the words are the 
same as are still in use, except that the word “‘whole” is introduced before 
“‘earth”—‘“the whole earth” is “full of thy glory.” As it closed the 
celebrant caught up and repeated its ascription of praise in such words as 
we find in the “Stowe Missal”: ‘Truly holy, truly blessed, truly wonderful 
amongst his saints, our God Jesus Christ will himself give virtue and 
strength to his people; blessed be God whom we bless with his apostles 
and all his saints who were well pleasing to him from the first of time, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ, who the day before he suffered, etc.;” 
continuing the formula of consecration, probably in words similar to those 


5 Duncan Macgregor, Early Scottish Worship, its General Principles and Leading 
Details (Lee Lecture for 1895). 
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in other usages. The prayer of consecration being ended, the celebrant 
took three steps backward, bowing thrice in token of the three ways in 
which man sins—namely, in thought, in word, and in deed—and as he 
does this the ‘‘ Miserere” (Ps. 51) is sung by all kneeling, followed by abso- 
lute silence. This was strictly enjoined throughout the service, because 
it was necessary that the mind of the celebrant should be undisturbed. 
Not only was he guilty of “‘violating the spiritual order and of being 
unacceptable to God,” but the sharp discipline of the church awaited him, 
if he stammered, or inadvertently misplaced or mispronounced a word. 
Fifty lashes was the punishment for the first offense, a hundred for the 
second, and imprisonment on bread and water for the third. It is no 
wonder that he took care to write on the margin of his book opposite this 
prayer, doubtless in a bold hand and the blackest ink, the warning word 
“DANGER,” and called the passage “‘the perilous prayer.” 

The supreme moment in the Roman mass is when the priest, having 
pronounced the mystic words, “‘Hoc est enim corpus meum,” elevates and 
adores the host. Then the congregation bows with a lowlier reverence, 
the great bell in the cathedral tower rings three times three, and all “good 
Catholics” within sound of it, making the sign of their faith, and repeat the 
“‘ Angelus” prayer; for they believe that the miracle of the mass has again 
taken place and Christ has become incarnate on the altar. The Celtic 
church knew nothing of the doctrine of transubstantiation, and in it the 
central act was “‘the Great Oblation” which the minister, having returned 
to the altar, proceeded to offer. Taking in his hands the paten and chalice, 
now containing, of course in a sacramental sense, the body and blood of 
Christ, he elevates them toward God, and with face and eyes uplifted pleads 
on behalf of the church the merits of that atoning death therein set forth. 
“‘This,” says Dr. Macgregor, “was the culmination, and at once the most 
awful and the most joyful point of the liturgy. It was called immolating 
the Son to the Father, the outward act being the church’s expression of her 
trust in the Savior as her only plea before God, and the supreme and all- 
embracing mode of placing herself in line with Christ’s presentation in 
heaven of the sacrifice offered by him on the cross. While the solemn act 
was being performed, the doors of the temple above were opened, the 
invisible world became, as it were, visible to the worthy celebrant, the Holy 
Ghost in flames of spiritual fire fell upon the sacrifice, and floods of light, 
life, and blessing streamed into the souls of the believing people.” © 
St. Patrick “‘very often became a contemplator of these sacred things of 
heaven, and beheld the Lord Jesus standing in the midst of a multitude of 

6 Op. cit. (Lee Lecture). 
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angels, and this he was privileged to see as often as he was immolating the 
Son to the Father or was devoutly singing the Apocalypse of John,” i. e., 
the “Ter Sanctus,” which preceded in the order of the office. Four 
brothers watching Columba celebrating at Iona saw a very luminous ball 
of fire over his head and a huge column of light streaming from it while 
he was performing the sacred mysteries. There are many references in 
Celtic writings to the play of emotion seen on the faces of those who 
officiated at “‘the Celebration.” 

The consecrated elements were now prepared for distribution to the 
people. The method follows strikingly that of the Eastern church at the 
present day. The bread was broken into two parts (the “Fraction”), 
and, dipping the edge of one of them into the wine (the “‘Intinction”’), 
the celebrant joined the two parts together (the ‘“Conjunction”), and, 
while the choir sang an anthem (the “‘Confractorium’”’), he divided it into 
a number of parts, varying according to the occasion, and arranged them 
on the paten in the form of a Celtic cross, the upper part inclining, as in 
the Greek church, to the left, for it is said, ‘‘He bowed his head,” and 
tradition says that our Savior’s head rested on his right shoulder. The 
“Fraction” represented the “breaking” of Christ’s sacred body; the 
“Intinction,” the shedding of his blood upon the cross; the “‘Conjunction,”’ 
the restored perfection of his body after the resurrection. 

The “Fraction” was followed by the Lord’s Prayer, prefaced by a 
brief collect and sung by all the people, but without the doxology or “‘ Amen.” 
The celebrant followed the sixth petition immediately with the “‘Embolism,” 
or intercalated prayer for deliverance from the evil one, and all forms of 
evil. The wording of this prayer, like the similar one in eastern liturgies, 
varied very much. The general belief was that an unworthy minister 
would, to one who had sufficient spiritual discernment, betray his unfitness 
by the very tone of his voice. Says Dr. Macgregor, in his charming 
monograph on St. Columba: 

On one of his tours of inspection, the saint came to Trevet. On the Lord’s 
day he and his company attended- public worship in the church of that place. 
Listening attentively, he thought he detected something sinister in the tone or 
quality of the officiating clergyman’s voice. His suspicions deepened as the 
service proceeded, and at the end of the consecration prayer [when the celebrant 
says the “Sancta sanctis”] he startled the congregation by shouting, “Pure 
things with the impure are here seen to be conjoined, namely, the pure Mysteries 
of the Sacred Oblation handled by an impure man, who hides in his conscience a 
great crime.” All present were astonished at the severity of the judgment, for 
the priest was esteemed a very pious man, but the priest himself was so sur- 
prised and terrified that, falling on his knees, he confessed his wickedness. 
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The Lord’s Prayer was followed by the solemn sacramental benedic- 
tion, ‘The peace and love of Jesus Christ our Lord and the communion 
of all his saints, be ever with you,” or some similar form, to which the 
people responded “‘Amen.” The benediction appears in various forms, 
and the response also changes. Immediately after the benediction a par- 
ticle of the consecrated bread was placed in the chalice (the “‘Commixtion”) 
with the words, as in the ‘Stowe Missal;” ‘‘The commixtion of the Body 
and Blood of Jesus Christ our Lord be our salvation unto life everlasting ;” 
“Amen.” The celebrant—or, as he is called in the Gaelic tract referred 
to, the “‘Offerent””—then partakes of the particle in the center of the cross, 
and distributes to the other communicants from the other parts according 
toa fixed rule. The upper part of the stem was given to bishops; the cross- 
beam on the left, to priests; the cross-beam on the right, to all subordinate 
grades; the lower stem, to anchorites; the portion of the circle in the upper 
left-hand angle, to true divinity students; the upper right-hand angle, to 
innocent children; the lower left-hand angle, to penitents; the lower 
right-hand angle, to married persons. It will be noticed that children 
were admitted to the communion. This was the primitive custom in the 
East, as seen by the Clementine Liturgy, but it also prevailed in Rome 
and Gaul. It was vehemently urged by St. Augustine as necessary to 
complete salvation. It was gradually discontinued. During “the Action,” 


a hymn was sung which still finds a place in modern hymnbooks: 


Draw nigh and take the Body of the Lord, 
And drink the holy Blood for you outpoured. 


Understanding the terms in the sense intended by the Celtic church, a 
Presbyterian of today could sing the hymn with great delight. Its poetry 
and devotional fervor are of a high order. The ‘Agnus Dei” occupies 
this place in the Roman use, dating from the end of the seventh century. 
The sacrament was probably received standing, as in the Lutheran and 
German Reformed churches, and Warren’ says, in regard to the post- 
communion anthem found in the St. Gall MS and ‘‘Stowe Missal,” that 
“‘many of its expressions imply (perhaps simultaneous) communion in 
both kinds.” It is needless to mention that our modern practice of simul- 
taneous communion seated in pews has no support from antiquity, where 
standing was the universal custom. During the administration appro- 
priate anthems and psalms were sung, and devout persons were accustomed 
to breathe out fervent ejaculations such as the following, given by Dr. 
Macgregor from the life of St. Tressan: 


7 F. E. Warren, The Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic Church, p. 177. 
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Hail, our most blessed hope! Hail, our holy redemption! Hail, most holy 
Body of Christ! to me most precious, most dear above all gold and the topaz, 
and most sweet beyond honey and the honeycomb. Hail, most blessed Blood 
of Christ, given as the price of our redemption and in mercy poured forth for 
our sins. Hail, Jesu Christ, the Son of God! May thy power defend me from 
the snares of the old enemy; let not the prince of darkness meet me. I beseech 
thee that, as thy servant, I may appear the lowest in the rank of thy servants. 
Written forms for such exercises were provided for the assistance of those 
who desired to use them by way of stirring up holy affections. A brief 
exhortation and prayer of thanksgiving followed, and the service closed 
with the benediction and the usual formula, “‘ Missa acta est; ite in pace” 
(‘‘Service is ended, depart in peace”). 

There are several features in the worship of the Celtic church which 
are of peculiar interest to us as their spiritual children. It was not free 
from the incipient heresies of the time which afterwards became crystallized 
in the Roman “Missal” and “Breviary,” but it preserved, more than any 
other ancient national church, the spirit, the creed, and the ritual of sub- 
apostolic times. The doctrine of transubstantiation had not risen above 
the horizon of theological thought, hence the ingenuous and glowing 
language applied to the sacred elements must be taken altogether in a 
sacramental, and not a substantial or literal, sense. That the consecrated 
bread and wine were carried about, and sometimes were believed to act in a 
miraculous manner, arose from a heresy of Celtic imagination rather than 
one of theological dogma. The thought of the worshiper never rested 
upon the symbol, but “was lifted up to God.” 

There is no special respect paid to the Virgin Mary. She ever retires 
behind the throne of her Son. In the calendar, January 18, was the com- 
memoration of the ‘‘death of Jesus’ mother.” February 2 marked, not 
“the purification of the Virgin Mary,” but the “‘reception of Jesus into the 
temple.” On March 25 was celebrated “‘the incarnation of God instead 
of “‘the annunciation.” A prayer taken from one of the calendars that 
has survived is: “May the King, whom our sister bore, call us to the king- 
dom.” The “Ave Maria” was not used. Luke 1: 28, 42, and 35 were 
sung as an antiphon to the ‘‘ Magnificat,” but that is all. The heretical 
additions of the sixteenth century, in which the intercession of the Virgin 
is invoked, would not have been tolerated, for to our forefathers there was 
but ‘‘One Mediator between God and man, the Man Christ Jesus.” 

The services were conducted with profound reverence and the worshipers 
took a hearty and intelligent part in them. The Gaelic tract which Dr. 
Macgregor has translated for us, and annotated with so much learning, 
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was written for popular use, and shows that the Eucharist was to all a 
“‘reasonable” and eloquently edifying service. It exists in two manuscripts 
only, one dating from the end of the fourteenth century, and the other 
almost three hundred years earlier. A tract that was in circulation so long 
must have supplied a felt want very satisfactorily. We can rely upon it 
as reflecting the standard of popular theology. There is in it no trace of 
dead formalism, but every act of the service is shown to be instinct with 
living truth and calculated to illuminate the understanding and stir the 
affections. Woe to the Celtic worshiper who showed inattention to what 
was going on. His distraction was taken as a sure sign of his approaching 
end. He was marked as “‘a son of death.” Dr. Macgregor tells the 
following story from the life of St. Aid: 

St. Aid privately informed king Brandub, then on a visit to him, that there 
was only one Son of Death (reprobate) in his congregation of 150 members, 
and that the unfortunate man would betray himself as usual, at the “‘celebration.”’ 
Accordingly after Terce, at the Lord’s Prayer, one man forgot to kneel. He 
had been driven from the chiefship of his clan some time previously, and now, 
on being interrogated, he excused his conduct by explaining that at the moment 
he had been thinking of his chiefship and of the probabilities of his restoration. 
Shortly afterwards he was actually restored to his former position, but he was 
strangled within a week, and so died unprepared for eternity. 


It would be well if wandering thoughts were esteemed as great a sin still. 

The Celtic church was pre-eminently a praying church and loved to 
sing the inspired psalms. Its prayer-book was the Psalter. Singing psalms 
was believed to cleanse the soul, stir up faith that prevails with God, and 
bring the worshiper into a realizing sense of his union with Christ. When 
St. Columba was about to pray for a divine interposition of an extra- 
ordinary character, he went down on his knees and recited the whole psalter 
three times. His prayer was answered as promptly as that of Daniel. 
St. Comgall was attacked by a horde of highland caterans, but, drawing 
his hood over his head, he sang, ‘“‘O Lord, my strength, my rock, my 
fortress, my deliverer” (probably Ps. 18), and his would-be murderers 
were not permitted to harm a hair of his head. ‘Something has just come 
into my heart,”’ said one of the laborers at Iona; ‘‘something has just now 
come into my heart. I know not what it is that makes me so glad that I 
do not feel the weight of the burden I am carrying.” ‘It is caused,” said 
another of the company, “by the prayers of our good pastor Columba, 
who, because he cannot be always with us in person, sends out his prayers 
to visit us with refreshment in the fields.”® They were never weary with 


8 Macgregor, op. cit. 
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singing. By filling their minds with the thoughts of God they prepared 
themselves for the worship of the sanctuary. 

Extempore prayer was freely employed. It was quite permissible for 
the officiating clergyman to substitute a prayer of his own for that prescribed 
in the service-book, and the worth of prayer was gauged by the prompti- 
tude with which it was answered. It was dangerous for anyone to become 
drowsy or even to yawn in church. In a church founded by Finan the 
Leper (the Apostle of Deeside) anyone who became drowsy was “ducked 
in the waters of the neighboring lake, because Finan said that his church 
was built for prayer, not for sleep.” The expression “‘to make a prayer” 
is common, and shows that devotions outside of the regular services of the 
church were quite spontaneous, and the gift of impromptu prayer had 
been cultivated. 

The religion of our forefathers was not one of ascetic mortification and 
cloistral gloom, but was full of exultant gladness over a completed redemp- 
tion and a glorified Savior. There was no prayer for the pope, and none 
to or for the dead, although the intercession of the saints in heaven was 
. believed to be of great efficacy in sending down “‘showers of blessings.” 
Of purgatory they had never heard. They believed the blessed dead to 
be with Jesus, and awaiting the consummation of all things to enter into 
full and final blessedness. In a church so filled with evangelical piety and 
missionary zeal the eucharistic office was no mere form of words, but was 
promotive of the same exalted emotions as filled the soul of the pious 
Covenanter who ate the bread and drank the cup with simpler rites when in 

“Wellwood’s dark moorland the standard of Zion 
All bloody and torn, ’mang the heather was lying.” 

The following table will enable the reader to compare the Celtic liturgy 
with that of the primitive churches of European and African Christendom. 
The numbers correspond. The oriental characteristics of the Celtic ritual 
are probably due to the fact that all liturgical worship took its origin from 
Palestine and Asia Minor. Good authorities trace the genesis of the 
Scoto-Irish church from Egypt through Gaul. 


PLAN OF A PRIMITIVE LITURGY 4. The trisagion. 
(Rev. J. M. Neale, D.D.) 5. The lections. 
PROANAPHORA 6. The prayers after gospels. 

Service of the catechumens— Dismissal of catechumens. 

1. The preparatory prayers. Service of the faithful— 

2. The introit, or initial hymn. 7. The prayers for the faithful. 

3- The little entrance. 8. The great entrance. 

9 Lee Lecture. 
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9. The offertory. 
10. The kiss of peace. 
11. The creed. 
THE ANAPHORA 
The great eucharistic prayer— 
12. The preface. 
13. oe prayer of the Triumphal 


ymn 
14. The Triumphal Hymn. 
15. Commemoration of our Lord’s 
Life. 
16. Commemoration of Institution. 
The consecration— 
17. Words of Institution of the 
Bread. 
18. Words of Institution of the 
Wine. 
19. Oblation of the Body and Blood. 
20. Introductory prayer for the de- 
scent of the Holy Ghost. 
21. Prayer for the sanctification of 
the elements. 
The great intercessory prayer— 
22. General intercession for quick 
and dead. 
23. Prayer before the Lord’s Prayer. 
24 The Lord’s Prayer. 
25. The Embolismus. 


The communion— 

26. The prayer of inclination. 

27. The “Sancta sanctis.” 

28. The Fraction, including In- 
tinction, Conjunction, and Ar- 
rangement. 

29. The confession. 

30. The communion. 

31. The anti-doron and prayer of 
thanksgiving, followed by the 

ORDER OF THE “OFFERING” IN THE 
CELTIC CHURCH 
(Rev. D. Macgregor) 
8. Procession to the altar. 
1. The confession. Superposition 
and veiling of the elements on 
the altar. 


St. Joun, N. B. 


2. The introit (“Gloria in excel- 


sis’’). 


. The prayers. 
. The lesson of the apostle. 


The bigradual psalm. 
The first unveiling. 


. The gospel, with sermon. 
. The Nicene Creed (after seventh 


century). 


. The “Sono” and recitation of 


the names. 
The full unveiling. 


. The first elevation. 
. - The kiss of peace. 


THE ANAPHORA 


. The “Sursum Corda.” 


The immolation. 


. The “Dignum.” 

. The “Sanctus.” 

. The post-sanctus. 

. The “perilous” prayer. 


" |commemorton of Jesus Christ. 


. The Great Elevation. 
. The Confractorium. 


The Fraction. 
The Intinction. 
The Conjunction. 
The Arrangement. 


. The Lord’s Prayer. 

. The Embolismus. 

. The “Sancta sanctis.” 

. The Eucharistic Benediction, 


and the Commixtion. 


. The Administration. 
. The  post-communion, and 


prayer. 
Consummation, followed by the 
“Missa acta est: ite in pace,” 
with apostolic orother benedic- 
tion. 


T. F. FoTHERINGHAM. 
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AN APPEAL FOR THE RECONSIDERATION OF SOME 
TESTING BIBLICAL PASSAGES 


Slowly, very slowly, does the guild of biblical scholars, and of his- 
torical students of the Jewish and Christian religions, grant admission to 
novel ideas which come from outside. And though we may congratulate 
ourselves that our guild now fully recognizes the illustrative value of the 
Assyrian and Babylonian inscriptions (not to speak just now of any others), 
yet we are not on the very best of terms with the more audacious Assyrio- 
logical pioneers who have, with the speed of Jonah’s gourd, sprung up, 
and, it is said, annexed the Bible, and we show considerable reluctance to 
give a favorable consideration to their philological and historical theories, 
This, however intelligible, is unfortunate; for in dealing with new prob- 
lems audacity is called for. ‘Be bold” is a good motto from the Faerie 
Queene, though certainly ‘‘Be not too bold” is almost as good, and should 
be combined with the other. We biblical critics are in much need of 
stirring up, and really we ought to be thankful to anyone who, after taking 
some pains to realize our deficiencies, will stir us up. A great chance of 
renovating our study is offered to us, and it seems to some that we are 
not making the best of it. Not yet have we quite emerged from the stage 
represented by the first and second editions of Schrader’s excellent work, 
Die Keilinschrijten und das Alte Testament, and the point of view so 
lucidly presented in the third is not congenial to us.* Indeed, it may 
plausibly be held that the emphasis with which Delitzsch, Winckler, and 
others have put forward their far-reaching claims on behalf of Babylon is 
producing a reaction in our minds against cuneiform research regarded 
as a source from which anything like even a partial regeneration of our 
study may be expected. And the somewhat disparaging treatment accorded 
by these Assyriologists to Old Testament critics contributes to the unpleas- 
antness which has arisen. 

It is true that in England (or must I say Britain?) and in America 
less harm appears to have been done than in Germany by the impetuosity 
of some of the Assyriologists, and there is, if I am not much mistaken, in 
England a growing impression that one great want of our schools of learning 
is a supply of Assyriologists who are in touch with the theologians, or, 
better still, a certain number of Assyriological theologians in our theological 
faculties. In writing this I do not mean to imply that we in England are 

t May I be permitted to say that my appreciation of the work of Winckler and 


Zimmern does not imply that I think their revolutionary treatment of good old 
Schrader’s work fully justified ? 
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suffering from an Assyriological famine. I only mean that the supply of 
scholars who are more or less in touch with Assyriologists is not equal to 
the demand, and that upon the whole our biblical scholars tend to take 
rather too external a view of Babylonian and Assyrian life and religion. 
One more criticism I am bound to make. It applies not only to British, 
but to almost all critics of the Old Testament known to me, and, though 
in much less degree, to the most audacious of all the would-be annexers 
of the Old Testament among the Assyriologists—Hugo Winckler. The 
Old Testament critics, as a rule, together with Hugo Winckler (could I 
do him a greater honor than by so mentioning him ?), are too conservative 
in their treatment of the Massoretic text. Winckler himself is strangely 
unequal. Sometimes he is as bold as it is permissible to be, though seldom, 
indeed, does he give equal proof of judgment; I do not blame him—how 
can one man succeed in everything? At other times he is just as much in 
the fetters of the Massoretes as if he were an ordinary professor of the 
Old Testament. Sometimes he sees problems with an acuteness which is 
really surprising, even though, from want of experience, he only now and 
then solves them. At other times he does not see them at all, and then 
gives way to the temptation of applying the Assyriological key where it 
cannot open the lock. And as for the guild of Old Testament workers, 
they too are in other ways sadly disappointing. It appears to me that 
even the more progressive of them are in the habit of using methods which, 
though right enough in themselves, need to be applied with much more 
moderation, and to be supplemented by new methods derived from a wider 
and deeper study of the text, and a much fuller classification of phenomena. 
Perhaps a similar comparison may have to be passed upon those of us who 
have much to do with the Septuagint. We seem to be as powerless to 
recognize what is the ultimate text which underlies the Hebrew text pro- 
duced by retroverting, as we are to discover the ultimate text underneath 
the Massoretic. I hasten to add that I am not unwilling to take these 
criticisms back, if critics will only prove them to be inapplicable to their 
case. 

In this state of things it must be difficult to use the Assyriological, 
and indeed also the Egyptological, or any other key, with perfectly satis- 
factory results. Even from a liberal-conservative point of view, a really 
keen criticism would probably disclose a certain amount of weakness in 
some of the supposed Assyriological and Egyptological confirmations of 
biblical history. And if we will but throw aside prejudice, and recognize 
the extreme probability of the corrections of the Hebrew text suggested in 
1898 by Hugo Winckler, on the ground of his discovery of the Arabian 
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Musri and Kus, we shall inevitably, in the course of no long time, come 
to the conviction that many more references to the neighboring Arabian 
regions must exist underneath our present Hebrew text than Winckler in 
1898 brought to light. 

It has therefore appeared to me that if there is any kernel of truth in 
what I have said, before we proceed to greater lengths in applying the 
Assyriological or the Egyptological key, and indeed before we go much 
farther in popularizing “confirmations from the monuments,” we ought to 
re-examine the text of the Old Testament on a large scale, using new 
methods as well as old, and controlling our textual criticism, wherever 
possible, by a regard to Winckler’s discovery. My own advocacy of this 
view has thus far had but slight success, and yet I may venture to hold 
that thus far the liberal-conservative scholars of our day have not done 
their best work in the textual criticism of hard passages, though some 
glosses have, I am glad to think, been successfully pointed out. I feel 
bound, therefore, as my next step, to ask a few questions of my fellow- 
students, that I may know whether they are for the most part really satis- 
fied with the exegetical explanations of a number of passages current in 
the commentaries and lexicons. If they are, then there is nothing more 
that I can say; one must still wait patiently for further developments. 
If, however, they admit that there is much that is provisional in the 
current explanations, then I hope that my own supposed critical failure 
will stir them up to produce some fresh explanations of these passages, 
which may have a chance of compelling the assent of all keen-sighted 
critics. And in any debate which may then arise I hope that we shall set 
an example of that tolerance and mutual respect which ought surely to 
distinguish biblical scholars. I propose to base my questions on Exod., 
chaps. 1-19; Deut., chaps. 12-26; and Leviticus. 

In Exod. 2:3 we read that the mother of Moses daubed the box of 
papyrus reed containing the infant with bitumen and with pitch. Are 
critics satisfied with Dillmann’s observation that the Egyptians procured 
their asphalt from Palestine (Strabo and Diodorus)? The question has 
a bearing on the genesis of the story of the birth of Moses. 

Can critics show some fresh reason for adopting the theory that 
““Mosheh” (see Exod. 2:10) is a Hebraized form of the Egyptian Mesu, 
in spite of the first of the objections urged in the Encyclopedia Biblica, 
col. 3205? This, of course, is a branch of the larger question, whether the 
exodus was from Egypt or from Musri, but the question ought to be 
determined philologically. , 

Exod. 3:2. Dillmann evidently feels that “out of the midst of the 
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thorn-bush” (72045 Tina) has not been adequately explained. In 
Deut. 33:16 we have “the good-will of him that dwells in the thorn-bush” 
(7135 "35'). The enigma has, I know, been half solved. But a 
larger inquiry seems to be wanted to solve it entirely. If I am wrong, 
let our critics strike out an entirely new and cogent explanation. On 
“the angel of Yahweh” as equivalent to Yahweh, see below. 

How do our critics reconcile the strange story in 4:26 with the fact 
that Moses has just received such a great and honorable mission? The 
story would be more natural if the assailant of Moses were one of those 
malicious jinn, or earth-demons, whom an Arabic folk-lore of primitive 
origin represents as at feud with man. What had Moses done that was 
wrong? He had neglected to be circumcised, say some, and Zipporah 
supposed that it would do if her son were circumcised instead of Moses. 
Are critics satisfied with this? Will they pledge themselves to the correct- 
ness of the text? If not, can they produce any adequate corrections which 
have been reached by sound methods ? 

Is it likely that two Hebrews should have had colloquies (see 5:1, etc.) 
with a king so fenced in by etiquette as the king of Egypt? Such a story 
reminds us of Jonah’s successful preaching in Nineveh. There is no evi- 
dence that the writer considered Moses to have held a rank in Egyptian 
society which facilitated his admission, together with Aaron, before Pharaoh. 

In 6:12, 30, is the phrase “uncircumcised in lips” correct? The 
argument that Moses is not eloquent has already been offered by him as a 
reason why he should not be sent to the Israelites; in 6:12, 30, we expect 
a new and special reason why he should not be sent to the oppressive king. 
Will the critics solve this enigma ? 

Can they either produce a new explanation of "59 “NBM (8:5), 
or correct the text by sound methods? “Let your Majesty vouchsafe” 
(Baentsch), and “Be pleased to appoint” (Kautzsch), seem to be very 
difficult. 

Do the “established principles of criticism” which my opponents 
think so perfect and all-sufficing suggest to any of them a self-evident 
explanation of JM Wi" (10:21)? “And let one handle dark- 
ness” is the natural rendering, but this, of course, will not do. Why 
must the text be right ? 

12:37. Are the critics satisfied that Pithom and Etham are the same 
name, and are to be equated with Succoth? This view is held by Pro- 
fessor W. Max Miiller (Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 1936), in spite of 13:20. 
It should be noticed, however, that we have a Succoth in Gen. 33:17 and 
elsewhere. Are the critics sure that the name has not the same origin 
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and meaning both in Genesis and in Exodus? A large inquiry is neces- 
sary; are the critics prepared to institute it ? 

12:37. “‘About six hundred thousand on foot—the men, apart from 
the children?” On this “enormous number” (Baentsch) recent com- 
mentators, and Colenso before them, have had much to say. Is there no 
shorter and better way to account for it than Dillmann’s? Is there 
nothing suspicious about the reading? Much depends upon the answer. 

12:38, 37 AY, arene to Siegfried-Stade ‘“‘a numerous mixture,” 
i. e., “aliens of various origin,” comparing Neh. 13:3. It is usual to regard 
this as a synonym of TOBON , Numb. 11:4, as if “a collection.”” Do 
our critics feel quite happy in repeating these views? Granting that the 
Encyclopedia Biblica must have missed the mark, cannot its censors 
suggest something better ? 

12:40. In the present state of the exegetical discussion of this pas- 
sage, as given in the Massoretic text and in the versions, in combination 
with Gen. 15:13, one may fairly ask if someone of the bolder critics among 
my opponents will not seize the opportunity for distinguishing himself. 
There must be something better to say on this matter than has been said, 
for instance, by Dillmann. 

12:42. What does paw mean? The critics do not agree. Nor 
is this all the difficulty. In Kautzsch’s Bible I find four dots between 

“out of Egypt” and “for all Israelites;” i. e., Socin and Kautzsch are 
hopelessly baffled by D™2w srr sn abbr Rin. From my 
own point of view, the difficulties arise from corruption of the text, and 
few, I hope, will assert that the text is quite sound. 

14:6f. In vs. 6 Pharaoh prepares his chariot (sing), but in vs. 7 we 
hear of six hundred choice chariots, over every one of which were shalishim. 
It is surely a weak remedy for these difficulties to invoke the theory of a 
difference in the sources. Professor Paul Haupt has rightly felt that the 
first thing to do is to examine the text with the view of correcting it. But 
are the critics satisfied with his suggestions? For my part, I am not. 
My own view has long been written down, but since the critics referred 
to have hardly as yet changed their attitude toward my work, I would 
respectfully urge them to produce something fully worthy of their criti- 
cal reputation. Perhaps Professor Haupt may see his way to improve 
upon his first suggestions. 

14:19. “The angel of God” (O°%7T5NM) is here evidently equiva- 
lent to the “Yahweh” of 13:21. For this there are, of course, paral- 
lels enough (ch. 3:2) which I need not mention. But how is this usage to 
be accounted for? How can a Being who was virtually identical with 
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the God Yahweh be called a messenger? It is no use to refer to the phrase 
‘the angel of his face” in Isa. 63:9, and the “‘angels of the face” in Enoch 
and the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs; for these too have to be 
accounted for. Surely we critics ought not to rest content till we have 
explained these phrases and the way they are used. Let my fellow- 
scholars produce an adequate theory, and then they will have a good 
reason for their inattention to my own explanation. 

16:3. Can no one deliver us from the improbable supposition that, 
whether in Egypt or in north Arabia, the Israelites had a regular flesh 
diet? The same difficulty, I know, arises with regard to Numb. 11:4, 5; 
but Professor Gray, with his usual candor, has already set forth the diffi- 
culties, or, let me rather say, flagrant improbabilities, of that passage. 
Will not some of our clever young scholars exercise their critical ability 
here without falling headlong into my own deplorable heresies? The 
reputation of the prevalent school of criticism seems to me to be at stake. 

17:15, 16. From my own point of view, the article ‘‘ Jehovah-nissi” 
in the Encyclopedia Biblica opens the way to an adequate solution. It is 
not, however, clear that the explanation there given is right. The critics 
may, therefore, perhaps be justified in refusing to listen to it; for few 
scholars take the trouble to look for the element of truth in an imperfect 
theory. I shall be only too glad to be converted to the truth, if the critics 
can find it. If, however, they fail, I may be excused for adhering firmly 
to my own revised and, as I hope, adequate explanation. 

19:13. “When the ram’s horn is blown.” Does 52° really mean 
(1) “ram,” (2) “‘ram’s horn”? Lev. 25:13 is still more difficult. If the 
critics will criticise the word 53° anew, it will be a favor. 

I now pass on to the central part of the Book of Deuteronomy. Let 
me begin by asking whether critics really accept the rendering “‘under 
every green tree,” for 7299 VP 52 MMM, in. the famous formula 
relative to the places where the Israelites, against the will of the prophets, 
worshiped other gods than Yahweh? My question is suggested by Deut. 
12:2, but the formula which contains this phrase is also to be found in 
1 Kings 14:23; 2 Kings 16:4; 17:10; Isa. 57:7; 65:7; Jer. 2:20; 3:6, 
23; 17:2; Ezek. 6:13; 18:6, 11; 20:28. Supposing the vague “‘green” to 
be abandoned, what is to be the substitute? “‘Sappy”? ‘‘Pliant”? 
Merely to mention these words is to show how difficult it is to be sure what 
such an expression can have meant. Had the phrase been niay >, 
which occurs in Lev. 23:40; Ezek. 20:28; Neh. 8:15, it would perhaps 
have been easier. But here too, as is well known, there is a difficulty, not 
as yet removed. For we expect the name of some definite kind of tree, 
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standing as May does between ‘“‘palmtrees” and “willows.” 
Nor is May quite properly rendered “with thick foliage.” I would 
therefore ask whether those who work on the “established principles of 
criticism” have no light to throw, first and chiefly, on the phrase rendered 
‘under every green tree,’”’ and, secondly, on that rendered “thick tree” ? 
For no one has ever said that the principle de minimis non curat lex applies 
to criticism. If anyone really could throw some fresh light on phrases 
like these, it would probably lead on to some more distinctly fruitful line 
of inquiry. 

Passing along the text, which, on the whole, is agreeably smooth, I am 
next arrested by the singular precept—also found in Exod. 23:19; 34:26; 
in a different context—‘‘Thou shalt not seethe a kid in its mother’s milk” 
(Deut. 14:21). Will critics kindly say whether they are satisfied with the 
current explanations of this? Is thisa precept of humanity like Lev. 22: 28, 
Deut. 22:6, 7? Butinthis case we should have expected more definite lan- 
guage (cf. Lev. 22:27), nor is bea , ‘to seethe,” generally synonymous with 
bon, “to eat.” Or does the law mean, “Thou shalt not boil kid’s flesh 
in milk,” and shall we see in it an allusion to the custom still common 
among the Arabs of boiling flesh in sour milk? But how can "3 mean 
“« kid’s flesh”? And could the charge of inhumanity, suggested 
by the reference to “its mother,” have been brought against the cook ? 
Robertson Smith proposed a new idea. Milk having been sometimes 
viewed by the ancients as analogous to blood, as containing a sacred life, 
the prohibition may have reference to an ancient form of sacrifice similar 
to the sacrifice of blood.? Milk-offerings have, in fact, no place in the 
Hebrew cultus. Do the critics feel satisfied that this idea can be applied 
without violence to the Hebrew? Or do they feel more attracted by the 
older views that some magical broth designed to fertilize the fields is 
intended? Have any of these theories the quality of naturalness? The 
words, however, are plain enough; why cannot the critics, with all the 
resources of philology and comparative religion, explain them ? 

Will our critics, I wonder, go on much longer rendering 16:21 either, 
“Thou shalt not fix for thyself an Asherah (composed of) any kind of 
wood,” or, ‘‘Thou shalt not plant for thyself an Asherah—any kind of 
tree?” In either case the apposition is, I should have thought, intoler- 
ably harsh, and in the former case to render 303 “‘to fix,” when y> 

2 Religion of the Semites, 2d ed., p. 221, note; cf. p. 220, and Lagrange, Ztudes 
sur les religions sémitiques, pp. 262, 396. 

3 Encyclopedia Biblica, col. 2897, quotes Spencer, Leg. Heb. Rit., Vol. I, pp. 335 ff. 
1732- 
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follows, is difficult. The passage is, of course, important in its relation 
to the discovery of the name of a goddess ASirtu, equated with AStart in 
the Amarna correspondence, and also in the first of the Taanak cuneiform 
tablets. 

Apropos of 18:11, I must again confess the perplexity which I feel 
at the attitude of scholars. Can it be that they are satisfied with any of 
the current explanations of 348 (“familiar spirit”) and "39°T (“wizard”) ? 
Does the former word mean “‘a bottle,” or “‘a hollow cavern,” or “‘a soul 
which returns” (a revenant) ? Or is it connected with SN, “father”? And 
does the latter really mean “‘a very wise one?” The sense is plausible, but 
how, if we adopt it, is the yidde‘dni to be distinguished from the ’6b? ‘It 
is hard,” remarks a writer in the Encyclopedia Biblica (col. 1121), ‘“‘to 
establish the distinctions offered by Robertson Smith and Driver, the data 
for forming a judgment being so slight.” Must we, then, confess ourselves 
baffled? Can no one lead us a step forward? Can we not find any 
point of connection between these difficult words and others already (as 
we may reasonably hope) explained, in such a way as to open a window 
into Israelitish beliefs ? 

Exegesis has been sorely tried by the three enactments in 22:9-11, 
and critical lexicography by the strange-looking word TI0Q3W in the last 
of these three precepts. Why should a vineyard not be ‘‘sown with divers 
seed” (i. e., as Dillmann thinks, planted with grain or vegetables between 
the vines)? And why refer, in prohibitory terms, to the singular case of 
plowing with an ox and an ass together? Dillmann, it is true, thinks that 
“plowing” was suggested by the legislator’s peculiar interpretation of the 
word usually rendered “thou shalt cause to copulate,” in the parallel 
passage, Lev. 19:19, and with reference to the use of mules, now become 
common. Why, too, should there be a prohibition of garments composed 
of linen and wool together? A writer in the Encyclopedia Biblica (“ Dress,’’ 
$7) suggests that the object of the law may have been to mark the dis- 
tinction between the priest and the layman. But did the priests wear 
garments of the mixed material? This may be supported by Josephus,* 
but is opposed to Ezek. 47:17, where it is said that ‘“‘no wool shall come 
upon them.” And can T3Q3wW really have been taken to meah “linen and 
wool?” The writer of Deut. 22:11 may seem indeed to have given the 
word this meaning, but the Septuagint, with its x(BépAov, shows that some 
early students thought differently. Surely 1303w cannot be the right read- 
ing. Nothing is gained by conjecturing that the term, and indeed the law 
itself, may be of foreign origin (Encyclopedia Biblica), unless some other 
reason than our convenience can be offered for the conjecture. 

4Antiquities, iv, 8, 11. 
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Let me add that Professor Bertholet, in Marti’s series of commentaries, 
candidly admits that ‘the sense of these prohibitions is no longer evident.” 
He conjectures that they have arisen out of a primitive conception that 
different things belong to different circles of cultus, and these ought not 
to be mixed. Somewhat similarly, Steuernagel supposes that the forbidden 
practices stand in some relation to the cults of the powers of nature, and 
may soon have symbolized the fusion of two deities. Can no better explana- 
tion be offered? Is it not time that some fresh key were applied ? 

I doubt whether any commentator has yet explained how the reference 
in 24:9 to what Yahweh did to Miriam (Numb. 12:10) can be a reason 
for obeying sedulously all the directions of the priests respecting leprosy. 
If so, is it not time for the critics to take up the problem again, and per- 
haps to attempt a methodical correction of the text ? 

The reader is not to suppose that I have myself no answers to give to 
these questions. I only wish to make sure that those who shrink back 
in horror from what I have recently proposed have something far 
better to produce than my own textual corrections. I now pass on to the 
Book of Leviticus. I wish that I could profitably offer a larger number 
of doubts for the critics to remove. But these passages (on which I hold 
views of my own) appear to me to be well deserving of a renewed investiga- 
tion, and to explain them adequately would be a contribution toward a final 
proof of the soundness of the prevalent criticism. 

In 2:19 I find in the Authorized Version, as the rendering of ba 05, 
“corn beaten out of full ears,’’ and in the Revised, ‘‘bruised corn of the 
fresh ear”; Professor Driver’s version in the Sacred Books of the Old 
Testament is unfortunately not at hand. Of course, the chief difficulty is 
with 57995, and we are in the same evil plight with 2 Kings 4:42, where 
S:a"D is supposed to have the same unusual meaning as in Lev. 2:14. 
Will not some experienced textual critic, for the credit of “established 
principles,” gird himself to the task of accounting for, or correcting, the 
word 57"D in these two passages ? 

In 5:15 are our critics really-satisfied with the current explanation of 
p>pw $05? Kautzsch, in his Old Testament, actually gives us 
“‘einen Wert von mindestens zwei Sekeln.”” Knobel and Dillmann also 
affirm that, according to the legislator’s intention, the ram is to be of such 
a size as to be worth “‘shekels in the plural, even if only two.” I should 
also like a justification of the phrase W7PM spw . If what is meant is 
the Syrian or Phoenician shekel, why does not the law expressly say bpw 
“iz? Unless this difficulty can be removed, I fear that textual correction 
is called for. Will the ‘‘established principles of criticism,’ I wonder, 
stand the test ? 
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16:8. ‘One lot for Yahweh, and one lot for 5ty19.” I find that 
the methods I use suggest a plausible explanation for Azazel. But our 
critics are so sure of their ground, and so confident that I have made a 
critical failure, that I feel bound to ask them if, stirred up by my mis- 
fortune, they cannot outdo all previous explanations, and solve the problem 
of Azazel. No self-love on my part shall hinder my acceptance of a genu- 
ine solution offered by the critics. 

17:7. Who are the O™"3w? Professor Gray’s article “‘Satyrs” in 
the Encyclopedia Biblica is thoroughly satisfactory as a conspectus of 
current opinions with reasonable criticisms. But it seems to come to very 
little. I have the same notice to give, and the same appeal to make, as in 
the preceding paragraph. 

18:21. Are critics satisfied with the view that aby) derives its vowels 
from MWD, “shame”? And is the connected view that mwa in 
“Ishbosheth” is an edifying substitute for 592 free from serious objection ? 

25:10. ‘Year of the ram’s horn.” The explanation given in Critica 
Biblica, on Josh. 6:4, may of course be wrong; certainly it needs develop- 
ment to suit Lev. 25:10 ff. But it reposes on a number of observed phe- 
nomena. Is it discourteous to ask that those who may condemn it will 
justify this condemnation by giving some better-supported theory ? 

Such are the questions which I have been led to put to the advocates 
of what some have called the “established principles of criticism ”— princi- 
ples which I for my part have no wish at all to disestablish, but only to 
regulate and to supplement. It would have been much more congenial , 
to me to continue on the “‘old paths,” refining and refining, building stage 
upon stage of our zikkurrat according to the plan sketched by our prede- 
cessors. So much learning and skill have been lavished on this great 
erection that I cannot speak otherwise than respectfully of those who still 
guard and embellish it. But I believe that both from the-side of oriental 
archeology and from that of textual criticism it is destined to suffer severely, 
and I think that it is best that members of the guild of critics should them- 
selves lay careful hands on the sacred structure. The choice, if I am not 
much mistaken, lies between demolition and skilful reconstruction. 


T. K. CHEYNE. 
ROCHESTER, ENGLAND. 
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SOME MODERN ESTIMATES OF JESUS 


Recent developments have disclosed in a somewhat painful way to 
German theological scholars how great the distance is between them and 
the rank and file of the church people. A result of this discovery has been 
a quite unusual activity on the part of the scholars to popularize their 
point of view by means of lectures to the people. While the outcome will 
doubtless be the peaceable fruits of righteousness in the end, for the pres- 
ent it is grievous for the lecturers. Ecclesiastics, with their stationari- 
ness, respectability, and fear lest the foundation be removed, and their . 
weapons of misinterpretation and ridicule, are doing their best to pre- 
occupy the minds of the people against the scholars of Germany and 
annul their influence. In not a few instances these violent assaults upon 
the lecturers have led them to publish their lectures in self-vindication. 

Such was the case as regards the book under review.? In the winter 
of 1902-3 Weinel delivered these six lectures in Solingen, setting forth 
his scientific and religious views concerning Jesus. The attack came as 
usual, bitter enough; then the book. In the first lecture Weinel traces 
the destruction of the traditional portrait of Christ—Christusbild—by 
historical criticism. ‘The ecclesiastical press treated Weinel as if he were 
responsible for the process of disintegration, whereas he merely described 
genetically what had been consummated by Reimarus, Paulus, Lessing, 
Strauss, Bauer, and the modern theology. In the second lecture he views 
Jesus as Reformator of ethics and cultus in the light of liberalism—here 
passing under review the works of Renan, the free-religious movement, and 
Egidyaner Wolfgang Kirchbach. The third lecture is devoted to Jesus 
in the light of the social question (Richard Wagner, social democrats, 
Christian socialism). For the fourth, Weinel discusses Jesus in the light 
of the Kultur problem as preacher of a Buddhistic self-redemption (Schopen- 
hauer, Wagner, theosophists, Nietzsche, Naumann, Haeckel). In this he 
is especially vigorous in urging that Jesus was no weary, nervous decadent 
with pain-drawn countenance, but a veracious, heroic man, full of tender- 
ness and kindness, his heart filled with a victorious faith in God. ‘All 

t Jesus im neunzehnten Jahrhundert. Von Heinrich Weinel. Tiibingen und 
Leipzig: Mohr (Siebeck), 1903. iv+316 pages. 
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that is nobly human and natural is not his foe, but inwardly akin to him.” 
Was Jesus a foe to art? No, for he was a poet. To science? By no 
means, for back of everything else as presupposition of scientific work 
there must be veraciousness and courage, of which Jesus was the embodi- 
ment. It is not Christian material that makes a Christian art, but the 
way in which all this material is viewed; and—would that our American 
churches might lay this to heart !—it is not the ecclesiastical or ‘‘ Christian” 
results that make a science Christian, but the sincerity and integrity of 
the work and the courage which seeks and says the truth. As to Bud- 
dhism, the gospel is not a Buddhistic self-redemption, not a philosophy, but 
faith in the Father, yearning for redemption from guilt through the 
Father’s forgiveness, and hearty love for men which impels us to work 
for them and against pain of every kind. 

The last lecture treats of the religious question of the present; and 
the positions appreciated are those of Tolstoi, Chamberlain, Harnack, 
Rosegger, Bourrier, Schell. Here, too, the standpoint of the author 
himself grows more distinct. It is that no dogmatic affirmations concern- 
ing Jesus can be made, consistent with the gospel, which are inconsistent 
with Jesus’ real and full human nature. True Weinel does not say this 
in so many words; but what he says amounts to this. And in this 
Weinel is right; for otherwise we have no sure criterion for the valuation 
of Jesus, who, moreover, would else be more or less of a.spook or phantom 
in history; and the marble coldness of his dogmatic sinlessness as a 
donation could not command our respect ethically, nor stir and thrill our 
hearts redemptively. To avert panic, it may be added at once that, given 
our modern conception of immanence, and the divineness of Jesus follows 
as a matter of course; and that, given personality as principle of world- 
evolution, and the consequent possible gradedness of the free expression 
of that principle makes room for the possibility of both the ontological and 
ethical incomparableness of Jesus in actuality. The question of his 
dignity then comes to be one of fact. 

But this brings me to remark upon what in Weinel’s addresses was most 
objectionable of all to the church party. In connection with New Testa- 
ment conceptions of Jesus, Weinel (p. 282) raises the question: ‘‘Did 
Jesus on his own part regard himself as more than a man, and how high 
up in the scale of beings did he place himself? The question has agitated 
men’s minds from the beginning. And yet”—here is the offense—‘‘it is, 
in my opinion, a scientific duty to confess that we can no longer answer it 
with certainty.” To this Professor James Denney, in The British Weekly 
(April 7, 1904), in a spirited review, not without a touch of the tragical, 
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replies: ‘‘If we really found ourselves in this position, it would be a scien- 
tific duty to make the further confessions, that, so far as it has a religious 
character involving a confession of Christ, the Christian religion has gone 
astray from its birth, and that if it is to have a place in the world of the 
future, it must radically change its character.” Is this true? Even if 
it is, does it constitute a refutation of Weinel? We cannot adjudicate a 
question of fact by panicky conclusions as to status quo. The inconvenience 
of the escape of the horse does not prove that the barn door was shut. 
As a matter of fact, scientific historians, characterized by impartiality and 
objectivity of method, are not at all in the habit of “answering it with 
certainty.” And their conscientious scruples are well grounded. For 
one thing, it is precisely at this point that the painting over of the historical 
picture of Jesus by the faith and adoration of the later community has been 
most pronounced. For another thing, Jesus himself, naturally—the deeper 
the secret, the finer-grained he was, the more certainly—would have 
observed chaste reticence concerning this nameless mystery of his person, 
concerning this his highest faith in himself. Finally, one must be oblivi- 
ous to the universally accredited truths of epistemology, (according to which 
nothing is known simply as given, but only as constructed by the knower, 
who must use the concepts and content of his own consciousness), to suppose 
that by some strange alchemy we can release the Jesus-of-history from 
the Christ-of-faith, and thus see and hear the bare Jesus-in-himself. Has 
Kant’s Ding-an-sich perished from metaphysics but to be enthroned in 
the center of biblical science ? 

It is on account of such considerations as these that Weinel’s conception 
of scientific duty must be treated with respect, whatever be the “‘radical 
change” in Christianity supposed to be necessitated thereby. But is Dr. 
Denney right as to this further contention? His thought is: Christ’s 
confession of faith is Christianity; Christ’s confession of faith in himself 
is the kernel of Christianity. We know “with certainty” what this last is, 
and must make it our own; otherwise it is all over with Christianity. I 
have pointed out the difficulty.as to this “certainty.” It remains to ask 
whether it is required that we confess Christ’s confession in order to be 
counted within the pale of Christianity. There are two decisive reasons 
to the contrary, one psychological, the other moral. If it be true that every 
man is a unique miracle, that the like of him was never born before and 
never will be again, then it is also true that every faith is unique in the 
world; then it is true for psychological reasons that I cannot confess what 
another man has believed, were this other man a Spurgeon, a Luther, a 
Paul, or even—as the case in question—Jesus himself. His faith would 
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be no warranty for my faith, the truth and sincerity of his confession would 
not prove the truth and sincerity of my confession—just as my being moral 
consists in my ability, not to “keep,” but inwardly to create, the Ten 
Commandments out of myself. But this is to trench upon the other 
reason: Dr. Denney’s position is legalistic—the legalism of the Jesus of 
history. In holding this position, orthodox Protestantism has moved a 
long way, inconsistently enough, from the external authority of a verbally 
inspired book; but the underlying principle is the same in both cases. 
To be moral, my valuation of Jesus must be mine and not his. It is not 
what I think of his dignity, but whether I possess his spirit or not, that 
determines whether I am his. How can I be sure how great Jesus was? 
He might be so great that I could not understand how great he was even if 
he had told me. But Jesus requires no blind faith. What the gospel 
that saves requires is that I confess not Jesus’ confession, but my own— 
with Jesus-like pains, courage, sincerity, and in the use of all the material 
at my disposal, of which he is chief, that will enable me to make a goodly 
confession. Even then it is as true today as ever that not everyone that 
saith to Jesus, “Lord, Lord,” or—mutatis mutandis—‘ Messiah, Messiah ;” 
‘second person in the Trinity, second person in the Trinity;” “‘Deity of 
Christ, Deity of Christ;” but he that doeth the will of his father. And if 
participating in the gospel that saves does not consist in making Jesus’ 
confession, certainly it does not consist in making the church’s. 

How diverse that confession has been! First, Jesus was confessed to 
be the Jewish Messiah, the mighty lord of the judgment day, the restorer 
of Israel, the supernatural man who holds in one hand the sword of destruc- 
tion, in the other the message of peace and reconciliation with God. 

A century or so passes, and the Greek spirit replaces the Jewish. The 
bloody Messiah of the race of the Maccabees gradually vanishes from 
Christian feeling, and Jesus is confessed to be the radiant image of the 
Word of God, the Logos. 

Other centuries have fled: the antique world is nauseated with itself; 
saints fly to wilderness and cloister; the wild joy of living is gone; the last 
word of wisdom is: forego fatherland, family, enjoyment, and the duties of 
society; the dominion of the monk has begun—and slowly the shining 
image of the Greek Logos-Jesus vanishes. On the horizon, like a pale 
moon, the sallow, faded countenance of the oriental Christ, the Byzantine 
Christ, is visible: the typical ideal of the monk and the ascetic. 

Other centuries go by, and German peoples overrun Europe with their 
ignorance and rawness. The sluggish barbarian blood streams into the 
veins of the church. The light of antique culture is darkened. The 
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Greek Christ of an Origen and a Chrysostom no longer speaks to the people 
of the eleventh century. They cannot understand him. They. need a 
God whom they can see or touch. They need a sensible representation 
of the Savior. And the priest hoists the host, and the church has a sensible 
Christ who communicates himself to these new confessors through their 
bodily organism. 

More centuries pass. Luther and Calvin thunder. Renaissance 
awakens the human spirit. The Bible is given back to believers. A part 
of Christendom give up the medieval Christ. Doctors of theology take 
the place of priests, and for two hundred years theological systems are the 
soul of the church and the strength on the field of battle. And, behold, 
Christ has become a doctor of theology, a cold Christ, exacting obedience, 
rationalistic, inexorable toward those who do not confess his confession. 

The nineteenth century dawned. Some philosophers lifted their 
voices. There was a rebirth of liberty. Historical criticism was born. 
The theological Christ, like King Lear, is turned out in the street with 
none so poor as to do him reverence. A new Christusbild is produced. 
A new one, did I say? Rather, a whole art gallery of them: the romantic 
Christ, the socialistic Christ, the prophetic Christ, the mystic Christ, the 
rationalistic Christ, the idyllic Christ. It is a most instructive fact that 
there have never been so many as there have been since historians have 
undertaken to exhibit the history of his life. The lessons are obvious. 
If being a Christian consists in thinking about Jesus as he thought about 
himself, then Jesus is the only Christian that there is. ‘Christianity is 
Christ,” we are told. Which Christ? ‘“‘The Jesus-in-himself whom 
biblical science desires to see,’’ comes the answer; “‘he is great, and I am 
his prophet.” Which one of you? It is strange that the historians who 
apotheosize the historical in Christianity will learn no lesson on this matter 
from history. There is no Jesus in himself that you can get at to see; say 
what you will, he is no bare datum, but construct as well. Was there no 
Christianity in the world before the historical-science Jesus was exhibited 
to the world? Religion is grounded throughout upon its inner power and 
truth, not upon “historical arguments.” Nothing in the past that is in the 
past only, and not also in the present, belongs to the essence of the gospel 
that saves and sanctifies the soul. 


GrorceE B, Foster. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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NEW LIGHT ON SOME FAMILIAR NEW TESTAMENT 
PROBLEMS 


The study of New Testament thought is entering upon a new phase. 
The older phase was a close, exegetical study of the New Testament text, 
with little reference to the life revealed in it, and less reference to any 
literature outside, excepting the canonical writings of the Old Testament. 
The phase now opening recognizes that the New Testament is not an 
isolated field, but is in contact with the surrounding life of Judaism and 
Hellenism. So New Testament theology is merged into the history of 
religion, where the emphasis is always upon life, and literature is viewed 
only as the expression of life. This new phase of study is now coming to 
consciousness. One indication of it is that German works which ten years 
ago would have appeared as neutestamentliche Theologie now are named 
religions geschichtliche Forschungen. 

Two of the names most prominent in this newer phase of study are 
Gunkel and Bousset. Both have contributed to its development by their 
studies of apocalyptic literature. Bousset’s Religion des Judenthums is 
an example of the phase. So is Gunkel’s Die Wirkungen des heiligen 
Geistes. 

In 1903 Bousset and Gunkel began the publication of a series entitled 
“‘Forschungen zur Religion und Literatur des Alten und Neuen Testa- 
ments.” The first volume was Gunkel’s Zum religionsgeschichtlichen 
Verstiindnis des Neuen Testaments. The second volume is Heitmiiller’s 
Im Namen Jesu. According to the sub-title, the book is especially con- 
cerned with the use of the term in the baptismal formula of the early church. 
The preface raises the question: ‘‘What meaning has baptism ‘in the name 
of Jesus’ in the oldest Christianity ?” The first part of the book is devoted 
to a linguistic investigation of the formule, év, éxt r@ dvduari rivos, and 
eis 7d Gvopd twos in the New Testament and other early Christian lit- 
erature, in the LXX, and in profane Greek. For the last, the recently 
edited ostraka and papyri from Egypt furnish especially rich material. 
His conclusion (p. 127) is that the reduction of these terms in the modern 
translations to the dead level of a single term, ‘‘to baptize in the name of 
Christ,” is a loss of an important original distinction. The phrases “‘to 
baptize év and éwi r@ évéuar.” serve as a description of the act of bap- 
tism. They affirm that the baptism was performed under the naming 

tIm Namen Jesu: Eine sprach- und religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung zum 


Neuen Testament, speziell zur altchristlichen Taufe. By Wilhelm Heitmiiller. 
Géttingen, 1903. Pp. 347. M.9. 
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of the name of Jesus. To baptize es 7d dvoya, on the other hand, 
indicates the purpose and result of baptism. It affirms that the person 
baptized has passed into the state of belonging to Jesus. But in this phrase, 
also, the element of naming the name is contained. The second part of 
the book discusses the religious significance of this naming. It is here 
that the characteristics of the religionsgeschichtliche school most clearly 
appear. This part of the book is a study of the “name-philosophy” of 
the world in which Christianity arose, not only in Judaism, but also in the 
syncretistic paganism of the first Christian century. The demand that 
the facts of New Testament life and literature must be explained in the 
light of the ideas of the time is not, indeed, new; but the older study, 
somewhat timorously, refused to admit for serious consideration those 
phases of thought which we now regard as superstitions. As long as New 
Testament thought was regarded as infallible, and in all departments 
forming the measure and standard of our own beliefs, such exclusion was 
natural. New Testament ideas must agree with our own. On the other 
hand, if the New Testament is the record of what ‘‘men of their time” 
thought, and if that phrase is not empty rhetoric, then we may expect to 
find in it elements of the superstition common to the time; only the histor- 
ical student has no use for the word “superstition.” That is a word of 
conscious superiority, used in judgment. He prefers to take the attitude 
of the interpreter; and so Heitmiiller uses Origen’s term, “name- 
philosophy.” ‘The name of God stands in the closest connection with the 
essence of God. It takes part in this essence, participates in the power of 
God. It not merely represents the thought of God’s power; it is a sort 
of hypostasis of him, a doublet of God. To know this name and to name 
it over any person or object is to exercise the power of God with respect 
to that person or object. In the possession of this knowledge one may 
rule the world. Especially is the Name a power in the conflict with the 
realm of demons. The naming of the Name, then, is the exercise of 
objective power. It becomes thus a sacrament “‘in the Catholic sense.” 
So the naming of Christ in the act of baptism falls under the rubric 
of a widespread custom, behind which stands a very definite and positive 
belief. That it was believed in the post-apostolic church to have this 
power of exorcism our author is easily able to prove by abundant evidence. 
His claim is that in the New Testament the name of Jesus is also used in 
this sacramental, magical way. It is certainly not difficult to see such a 
use of the name in Mark 9:38 and Acts 19:13. These belong to the same 
class of magic that Simon desired to exercise in Acts 8:18f. But these 
were cases outside the Christian community. Heitmiiller claims that 
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within the Christian community the Name was also conceived to have 
this power; and that baptism was the especial means of the magical working. 
The baptized person belongs to Christ. He is objectively freed, by the 
naming of the name of Christ over him, from the power of the evil demons. 
Baptism, including the use of the Name, was the most powerful means 
which the Christian church possessed of bringing defeat t> the realm of 
the demons. Certainly this was the case in the post-apostolic church. 
Baptism was, through the naming of the name of Jesus, “‘a kind of exor- 
cism.” The author maintains that this is also the case in all phases of 
New Testament thought. 

Here, then, the issue is clearly joined. Was baptism considered in 
the New Testament church to be a magical, or, if one chooses the term, 
a sacramental act, with actual objective value? Or was it only the symbol 
of an inner and ethical fact? This raises an old question, but on totally 
new grounds. One is compelled to say, too, that it puts the burden of 
proof on those who would disclaim, for the New Testament, the sacramental 
character of baptism. If the surroundings of the New Testament contain 
this magical name-philosophy, and if it appears in the later phases of 
Christianity itself, its absence in the New Testament stands to be proved. 
It will hardly suffice to press the emphasis on the ethical as against the 
external in the teaching of Christ, especially as the formula of baptism in 
Matt. 28:19 is, to speak mildly, of doubtful authenticity. An argument 
for the ethical character of baptism has a better standing from the Pauline 
usage. It may be that one must draw a distinction between the conceptions 
common in the Christian community, and even perhaps between one phase 
of Paul’s own expressions, and the peculiar personal views of Paul, with their 
strong emphasis on the ethical as over against the external interpretation 
of religion. The case may be similar to Paul’s use of the Spirit, which 
includes both the ordinary use of the Christian congregations and the use 
peculiar to himself. Heitmiiller plants himself upon Rom., chap. 6, 
where, it is not difficult to argue, baptism is considered to be the intro- 
duction to ‘‘a mystical physical-hyperphysical union with Christ” which 
is best explained by the sacramental sense of baptism. Even so, it does 
not go without saying that “‘to be in Christ” expresses for Paul no other 
idea than the sacramental. It seems to the reviewer that we must some- 
times distinguish between the phases of thought which Paul borrowed 
from his Jewish and primitive Christian surroundings and those which 
belonged to his own contribution to growing Christian thought; and it 
may be doubted if Paul himself always saw with perfect clearness the 
precise shades of difference between them. : 
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Another smaller book by Heitmiiller discusses the Pauline teaching 
regarding both baptism and the Lord’s Supper.* He holds here that the 
difference between symbol and sacrament is modern; that with Paul, as 
with the ancient world generally, the natural and the ethical were not dis- 
tinct; that both together form the natural ground for the sacramental, 
“the characteristic of which is the obscure confounding of the natural 
and the spiritual in the personal;”’ but that Paul’s sacramental conception 
of baptism is not in harmony with the central ethical idea of his religion. 
Kindred ideas are advanced regarding the Lord’s Supper. ‘That, also, 
is with Paul a sacrament. The sacramental character of it does not rest 
upon the preaching of Jesus. It is incongruous with Jesus’ teaching of 
the Kingdom of God. His words, “This is my body,” are to be understood 
parabolically. The sacramental idea comes into Christianity from the 
atmosphere of myth and mysticism with which the church was surrounded 
in the first Christian century. Is, therefore, the real significance of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper to be limited to the sacramental? Not at all. 
“There is no doubt that our modern Protestant estimate and value of 
them” are correct and must go on developing, ‘‘but we are thereby aban- 
doning the ruling conceptions of them in Paulinism, and also in the other 
parts of the New Testament.”” We venture to suggest that these are books 
which must be reckoned with by future students of the ordinances of the 
church. 

For the study of the teaching of the New Testament concerning the 
Holy Spirit there are two problems of prime importance. They are the ques- 
tions of the origin and content of this teaching as found in the Johannine 
and in the Pauline writings. Each of these questions has elements of very 
great difficulty, and upon neither, perhaps, has the last word yet been 
spoken. The oft-discussed problem of the Pauline teaching is approached 
once again by Sokolowski.s His study is described on the title-page as 
Eine exegetisch-religionsgeschichtliche Untersuchung. Its preface begins 
with a reference to that fruitful book of Weinel’s, Die Wirkungen des 
Geistes und der Geister im nachapostolischen Zeitalter, which, while not bear- 
ing the name, is itself one of the most important religionsgeschichtlichen 
works that have yet appeared. No part of the biblical doctrine of the 
Spirit has received so much attention as the Pauline. Sokolowski goes 

2Tauje und Abendmahl bei Paulus: Darstellung und religionsgeschichtliche 
Beleuchtung. By Wilhelm Heitmiiller. Géttingen: Vanderhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. 
Pp. 56. $1.20. 


3 Die Begrifje Geist und Leben bei Paulus in ihren Beziehungen zu einander. By 
Emil Sokolowski. Géttingen, 1903. Pp. xiit+284. M. 7. 
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over the general subject again, but from the point of view of Paul’s con- 
ception of life. This leads him to minimize the theological problems of 
the ontology of the Spirit. He is concerned with Paul’s theory of the 
way the Spirit acts upon man rather than with the nature of its relation to 
God. This changed point of view is characteristic of the history of religion, 
rather than of theology. The scope of the book will be indicated by an 
enumeration of its parts: ‘‘The Conception of Life;” ‘Life and Spirit;” 
““The Method of the Working of the Spirit; “The Anthropological Pre- 
suppositions;” ‘The Origin of the Pauline Conceptions.” The last part 
occupies nearly half the book. 

The author’s view is that life, in its specific sense, means for Paul the 
permanent “‘life eternal.” It rests upon the hope of the resurrection and 
includes a freedom from the present “body of corruption.” But life is 
also a present good. As such, it consists of a condition of moral righteous- 
ness which is not conceived as future, but as present, so that one may 
not say he will be saved and attain life, but, he has been saved and has life. 
The resurrection life of the future and the ethical life of the present are so 
united that life means essentially one thing, whether present or future, 
physical or spiritual; but its unity does not rest on a physical basis. This 
single life, present and future alike, has its origin in the “life-giving Spirit.” 
Yet the life is not the Spirit of God alone, nor human consciousness alone, 
but the product of both together. This, then, is the Pauline idea; a unity 
between life in the present and in the future, and both under the direct 
guidance of the Spirit. What is the origin of these conceptions of life 
and the Spirit? The idea that the present life finds its real essence in 
holiness is Jewish. The idea of a continued life in the future, which with 
Paul stands unreconciled beside the idea of a resurrection life, is Greek. 
The life as holiness was thought of in the Old Testament as due to the 
Spirit. (Rather, the reviewer thinks, the holiness of life in the messianic 
age was thought of by the Judaism of Paul’s time as coming from the 
Spirit, as in Mark 1:8.) The idea of the Spirit in the present life had a 
Jewish origin. But Judaism supplied no idea of the Spirit in the future 
life. The full rounding of Paul’s thought of the Spirit is due neither to 
Jewish nor to Greek thought, but to Paul’s own experience. This conclu- 
sion is that to which most recent study of this subject is leading, whatever 
may be its point of departure. The Spirit was in a peculiar sense con- 
nected with life, since it was the explanation of experiences. 

The theology of the early church is generally as much the outgrowth 
of experience as the inheritance of a dogma, and that is emphatically true 
here. On this subject life certainly produced theology. Sokolowski has 
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approached this problem of life and the Spirit from a somewhat new and 
decidedly fruitful point of attack. . 

Brief mention must suffice for two less extensive monographs. One 
is in the Beitrige zur Férderung christlicher Theologie, edited by Schlatter 
and Cremer.4 It examines the conceptions of grace in the different phases 
of New Testament thought, noting their differences. Their common 
ground lies in the idea that sinful man may enter through Christ into fellow- 
ship with God. 

The others is a study of Paul’s consciousness of sin; an attempt to 
reconcile the lofty apostolic consciousness with the deep consciousness of 
sin. The reconciliation is found in the perpetual inclination of the odpg 
toward sin. 


Irvinc F. Woop. 
NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 


The extent to which the historical methods are permeating biblical 
theology is already known to those acquainted with German theological 
literature of the last ten years. American and English scholars, with one 
or two exceptions, have not been following very closely along the same 
paths. It now appears, however, that this condition is changing. 
Within the past few months there have appeared a number of books which 
represent the new tendency to apply our knowledge of contemporaneous 
thought to an understanding and estimate of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment, and among them two dealing with the vital matter of eschatology. 

The volume by Mr. Muirhead has an elaborate table of contents, 
which at least names many of the problems connected with the subject. 
The treatment, as a whole, however, can hardly be called more than sketchy. 
The volume is composed of lectures given on the Bruce foundation, and is 
subject to the limitations of its origin. The first lecture considers the pre- 
suppositions of the study; the second, the relation of the Jewish apocalypses 
to Jesus; the third, the actual teaching of Jesus concerning the consumma- 
tion of the Kingdom; and the fourth, inclusively, the Son of man. Such 
an outline certainly shows a strange perspective and fails to raise the vital 

4 Der Begriff der Gnade im Neuen Testament. By R. Vomel. Giitersloh: Bertels- 
mann. 1903. Pp. 50. 

5 Der Apostel Paulus als armer Stinder. Ein Beitrag sur paulinischen Hamar- 
tologie. By Max Meyer. Géiitersloh: Bertelsmann. 1903. Pp. 58. 


t The Eschatology of Jesus. By Lewis A. Muirhead. New York: Armstrong & 
Son. Pp. xxviit+224. $1.50. 
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question: What is the modern man to find in such teaching as Jesus gives ? 
Further, like most British works dealing with the New Testament, this 
volume is controlled by dogmatic presuppositions. Chief among them is 
this: Jesus cannot be charged with intellectual inconsistencies. What 
such a presupposition can accomplish appears on p. 134, where we read 
that" 

in a discussion regarding any fact of real importance in the life of Jesus, the 
decisive factor is not any arithmetical balance between reports of what he said 
and reports of what seemed the opposite, but rather our certainty, arising from 
our knowledge of his character, of what he must have thought and meant. It 
is useful to remember that even in matters of criticism the supreme evidence is 
Jesus himself—Jesus as we know him here and now, Jesus as we knew him in 
God’s providence and by God’s spirit through these gospels. 

By means of this application of religious experience to criticism the author 
concludes that the statement concerning the coming of the Son of man 
within the lifetime of Jesus’ contemporaries, and the further statement as 
to Jesus’ ignorance concerning “‘that day” (which really means the coming 
of the Son of man) refer to the destruction of Jerusalem, and that this 
event was to usher in the development of humanity into a more glorious 
condition. 

It is by appeal to this same presupposition that Mr. Muirhead holds 
that, if Jesus were ignorant of one of these two aspects, he must have been 
ignorant of the other. He overlooks the very simple explanation that Jesus 
might have been convinced that the consummation was to come during the 
lifetime of his generation, and yet not have known the precise day. 

That Jesus recognized the certainty of the fall of Jerusalem no one can 
deny, but it is impossible to hold, with Mr. Muirhead, that either he or any 
one of his followers regarded that event as the consummation of the age. 
It was rather the guarantee of the approach of that cataclysm. There is 
in early Christian literature no interpretation which would give first impor- 
tance to the event which modern writers have so remarkably emphasized. 
If there is any one thing in the history of Christianity which seems unim- 
portant, it is the fall of Jerusalem. When that event came, history had 
long since outgrown Judaism, and Judaistic history was on the way toward 
its subsequent fate. According to Mr. Muirhead, Jesus regarded the 
destruction of Jerusalem as the changing of the then existing world-order,. 
and saw in his own death that by which humanity should enter a new and 
glorious career which should be seen even by the men of that generation. 

Taken altogether, the book, though stimulating, suffers from the fault 
which besets all exegetical studies dominated by presuppositions. Mr. 
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Muirhead has said some very sensible things, but his volume presumes an 
attitude of mind which is now dominant in certain quarters, namely, that 
one may go the length of literary criticism and yet refrain from dogmatic 
or historical changes. 

In decided contrast with the method of Mr. Muirhead is that of H. A. A. 
Kennedy. His, too, is a volume of lectures—the Cunningham.’ It treats 
of practically every question involved in its subject, but in every particular 
it shows a decided advantage over recent British scholarship in the New 
Testament. It never mistakes rhetoric or pious expression for data, and 
appeals to no theological presuppositions as criteria for exegetical processes. 
Its knowledge of recent literature is exhaustive, and its treatment has all 
the method which we had almost given up finding in any writers except 
the German. 

So thoroughgoing isthe book that it is impossible to take up its various 
subjects in detail. In fact, it is a series of exegetical studies rather than a 
treatise on eschatology. It does not discover any particular novelty in 
Pauline thought, and its conclusions will be found more acceptable to the 
literalist than to those theologians who would reduce questions of immortal- 
ity and eschatology to an appendix. Mr. Kennedy holds correctly that 
the message of Paul is essentially eschatological; that the apostle’s approach 
to Christian teaching is from the point of view of the resurrection and of 
the coming Kingdom; that ethics and even the religious life are conditioned 
by these conceptions; that life and death are not figurative expressions, but 
are genuine states into which the personality enters; and that a merely 
ethical death and resurrection is not to be found in the apostle’s teaching. 

Further, Mr. Kennedy does not attempt to force Paul into systematic 
consistency. In this particular his treatment of the apostle’s correlation 
of salvation and the judgment are worth consideration by the rank and 
file of theological writers. 

And all these results are reached by an appeal to a wealth of historical 
and literary material. There is not a volume of importance which has 
escaped the author’s attention. . The exegetical studies are done, not only 
with the precision of a lexicographer, but, notably in the case of “‘life” and 
“‘death,” from the broader point of view of the student of anthropology. 
His recognition of the influence of Jewish, as distinct from Greek, thought 
upon the apostle is likewise commendable. Even when, as in his treatment 
of Jesus’ expectation of his second coming, one is inclined to differ with the 
results which Mr. Kennedy has reached, it is not because of his failure to 

2 St. Paul’s Conceptions of the Last Things. By H. A. A. Kennedy. New York: 
Armstrong & Son. Pp. xx+370. $1.50. 
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adduce evidence. His treatment of this and every other disputed matter 
is serious and extended. And it is to be noted, in passing, that Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s accounts of recent workers in his chosen field are generally fair and 
well balanced. Kabisch alone seems to disturb his scholarly neutrality: 

While thus we are in hearty agreement with the author in most of his 
conclusions, it is to be regretted that Mr. Kennedy, no more than Mr. 
Muirhead, has treated the entire subject from the normative as well as from 
the exegetical point of view. For even after we know precisely what Jesus 
and his great apostle taught, the question still remains as to how much of 
the form, and even of the content, of this thought has survived the changed 
world-view. For the consideration of this vital matter the mere exegete 
is as incompetent as the’ merely metaphysical theologian. After all has 
been said, the critical issue for an historical Christianity is precisely here. 
Mr. Kennédy, and to a less degree Mr. Muirhead, have furnished materials, 
but the issue itself they have bequeathed to other hands. 


SHAILER MATHEWS. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


TWO SIGNIFICANT BOOKS ON THE OLD TESTAMENT 


The task of estimating the value of the posthumous class lectures of 
Dr. Davidson! is to a conscientious reviewer both pleasant and unpleasant. 
It is a pleasure to note throughout both volumes the keenness of observa- 
tion, the gift of interpretative insight, and the incisive style which are con- 
spicuous in all the writings of the lamented biblicist; while it is with deep 
regret that the limitations and misdirections of the treatment of the themes 
must be pointed out. The latter task is especially invidious because the 
writer has already said his last word, and also because he himself did not 
prepare any of his lectures for publication. It is, on the one hand, impos- 
sible to tell what form Professor Davidson would have given to works 
bearing the titles of these two books. We do not even know whether he 
would have used as the main material of such supposititious works the 
lectures from which the present volumes have been compiled. Of one 
thing we may be reasonably sure: that both in form and substance these 
books would have been unlike what we have now before us. Of this. the 


t The Theology of the Old Testament. By the late A. B. Davidson. Edited'from 
the Author’s manuscripts by S. D. Salmond. (International Theological Library.’’) 
New York: Scribner, 1904. 553 pages. $2.50. ‘ 

Old Testament Prophecy. By the late A. B. Davidson. Edited by J. A. Paterson. 
Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1904. 507 pages. $3.50. 
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editors seem to have been to a certain extent aware. Professor Salmond 
says in his preface: 

Had Dr. Davidson been spared to complete his work and carry it through 
the press, it would have been different, no doubt, in some respects from what it 
is. It would have been thrown into the best literary form. Its statements at 
some points would have been more condensed. It would have had less of that 
element of iteration of which he made so effective use in the class room. (P.vi.) 


That they would have been more seriously changed than Professor Salmond 
seems to imagine may be inferred from a comparison of the Prophecy with 
the article ‘‘ Prophecy and Prophets” in the Dictionary of the Bible. The 
difference here is not merely a matter of form, as Professor Paterson in his 
preface seems to indicate. The Dictionary article is much shorter, but it 
contains important material not found in the separate work. Moreover, 
the method of treatment is different. The article is not only more cogent 
and direct, but its whole spirit and manner are changed. Take the topic, 
the origin of prophecy. Strange to say, in spite of its importance, this 
theme is not treated in the ‘published volume, except perhaps by use of 
remote allusion, and in the casual references to divination by means of 
arrows, rods, and ventriloquism (p. 297), by the ephod (p. 47), the lot 
(pp. 47, 53), Urim and Tummim (pp. 47, 66, 107), and the teraphim 
(p. 67). To these may be added a general statement made under the head- 
ing ‘The Source of Prophecy-Inspiration,” on p. 144. There are, besides, 
in the volume brief remarks on dreams and dreaming, and on prophetic 
excitation, under the topic of “‘The Prophetic State” (pp. 117 ff.); but 
these, like the others just referred to, have no bearing on the earlier history 
or the development of prophecy, but only upon the character of its mani- 
festations. If now, following Professor Paterson’s suggestion, we turn 
again to the Dictionary article (Vol. IV, p. 107), we find all these biblical 
facts and old Hebrew practices which are associated with manticism and 
prophecy carefully selected and arranged, along with acute and luminous 
remarks which prepare the mind of the candid reader to form a conclusion 
for himself, and stimulate him to further inquiry, though the author with- 
holds his own opinion as to their bearing upon the origin of prophecy. 
Another ample indication of the difference in the two modes of treat- 
ment may be given. In the published volume, under the head of “The 
False Prophets,” it is asserted practically that “‘Canaanitish prophets” 
tended only to corrupt the religion of Israel (p. 297). Here, as elsewhere 
in the volume, it is assumed that the influence of the non-Israelitish reli- 
gions was only evil. Contrast with this the statement of the article, in 
which the author admits not only that Israel, by entrance upon the Canaan- 
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ite civilization, attained to a broader and fuller human life, but that “the 
conception of Jehovah, by taking up into it some of the thoughts connected 
with the native gods, became enlarged and enriched.” To summarize the 
results of a detailed comparison of the volume on Prophecy with the Dic- 
tionary essay, it would be fair to say that matters which have formed the 
chief subjects of controversy in recent times are in the former viewed as of 
subordinate moment and dealt with casually, allusively, and indirectly, 
while in the latter they are taken up seriously, independently, and with 
comparative fulness. Their treatment in the one is apologetic, and in the 
other expository; in the one homiletic, in the other scientific; in the one 
incidental, in the other systematic. 

The contrast between Professor Davidson’s class lectures and his work 
written for the wider public would have been more striking still if he had 
lived to fulfil his promise of preparing a work on Old Testament Theology. 
The volume which has appeared under this title must in any case be sub- 
jected to a closer examination than is due that on Prophecy, because of 
its wider range of topics and more numerous relations and implications. 
And as the book is presented to us, it must be criticised with reference not 
to what the author might have done, but to what has been given to the 
world under his name. The character of the work becomes of more 
importance by reason of its having taken its place in the “International 
Theological Library,” which, according to its general preface, is conducted 
‘in the interests of theology as a science,” and aims “adequately to repre- 
sent the present condition of investigation and indicate the way for further 
progress.” What, then, are its characteristics, as viewed in the light of 
these professions? One of the editors of the ‘Theological Library” is 
the editor of this volume on Old Testament Theology. It is only fair to 
test the character of the volume by the standard thus set for the series of 
which it forms a part. . 

It should be stated at the outset that, while the editors have made no 
change in the language of the lectures as they found them, they are respon- 
sible for the selections which they often had to make from different “edi- 
tions” of the same lectures, for the order in which they are now printed 
and for the divisions into chapters and sections. Dr. Davidson dated 
none of his lectures, and the order in which they were originally given had 
to be arrived at by guesswork. The reader, however, will have little fault 
to find with the arrangement that has been made; and it is equally certain 
that, as far as the material is concerned, we have before us a good represen- 
tation of the work done by the writer for and within the classroom. 

The method and scope of the lectures in the volume edited by Dr. 
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Salmond may be fairly well gathered from the first chapter, on “The 
Science of Old Testament Theology.” The treatment of the subject in the 
work as a whole is foreshadowed in the definition of biblical theology, 
given on p. 1, as “‘the knowledge of God’s great operation in introducing 
his kingdom among men presented to our view exactly as it lies presented 
in the Bible.”” Such verbiage as this is surprising as coming from a master 
of clear and precise expression, and our wonder becomes greater when we 
see that on p. 6 he says that this definition does not differ from another 
which he cites as being in vogue: “The historical and genetic presentation 
of the religion of the Old Testament,” or: “‘That branch of theological 
science which has for its function to present the religion of revelation in 
the ages of its progressive movement.”’ On p. 11 also we find the simple 
statement that “‘our subject really is the history of the religion of Israel 
as represented in the Old Testament.” It is, however, the definition first 
given that is adhered to. That is to say, the author’s whole conception of 
Old Testament theology as unfolded in these lectures is dominated by a 
modern theory of the character of revelation, founded, not upon an Old 
Testament, but upon a post-biblical, apprehension. It is true that the 
idea of the ‘“‘Kingdom of God” is a New Testament one, and therefore 
biblical; but it can be brought into relation with the actual religious con- 
tent and life of the Old Testament only by trying to co-ordinate the abstract 
_with the concrete, or the ideal with the actual, and by confounding the 
consummation with the process or the end with the means. 

The introduction to the whole work, which is contained in the first 
chapter, is an attempt, naturally unsuccessful, to explain what Old Testa- 
ment theology is from the standpoint of one who holds at the same time 
both of the opposing or inconsistent definitions above presented. Thus it 
is said (p. 6): 

The one definition speaks of the religion of the Old Testament, and the other 
of God’s operation in bringing in his kingdom. But these two things are in the 
main the same. The Kingdom of God is within us. To bring in the kingdom 
was to awaken a certain religious life in his people and to project great thoughts 
and hopes before their minds. This life and these thoughts are reflected to us in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. These various definitions all imply the same 
distinct characteristics. ; 

He then goes on to detail the characteristics which they imply (pp. 6-11). 
The first is that ‘Old Testament theology is a historical science. It is 
historical in the same sense as that in which the Old Testament is his- 
torical.” ‘To prove this, however, he does not follow the historical order 
of the contents of revelation, but enters into an a priori course of reasoning 
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to show that “the inbringing of the Kingdom of God” must necessarily 
have been ‘‘historical and gradual;” and the same kind of commendation 
must be granted to the subsequent presentation of reasons of an analogous 
kind to show that “‘Old Testament theology is genetic,” and that it “is a 
development.” ‘This sort of introduction must strike one as being both 
eccentric and superfluous, when one observes that all of it is used with 
reference to what is called Old Testament “science.” The immediate 
occasion of the phenomenon is obvious. It is the employment of the 
peculiar definition involving ‘“‘God’s great operation in introducing his 
kingdom among men.” 

A somewhat closer examination of this introductory chapter is necessary, 
if we wish to test the soundness of the leading definition and of the whole 
method of treatment which consists therewith. The author, in showing 
that the definitions ‘imply that the presentation of the Old Testament 
religion in Old Testament theology is genetic,” speaks of the place occupied 
by the religious institutions of Israel, and observes: 

Of course, it must be maintained that the perfect form of the Kingdom of 
God, the form which it was to have in the New Testament, was contemplated 
from the beginning. There was a determinism impressed on the Old Testa- 
ment kingdom toward its perfect form; it was a growth, an organism of which 
we see the complete stature only in the New Testament kingdom. But we must 
not regard those institutions in Israel as having only this use of foreshadowing 
the future. They were real institutions and offices there, and their reference to 
the future was probably, in many instances, not understood or even surmised. 
The way they bore reference to the future in the minds of the people was rather 
this: The highest thinkers among the people, such as the prophets, perceived 
the idea lying in these offices and institutions, and expressed their longing and 
certainty that the idea would be realized. Thus it was with the kingship. Its 
idea was a king of God’s kingdom, a representative of God sitting on the throne 
in Jerusalem. Such an idea of the kingship led to the most brilliant idealizing 
of the king and his office. Being king for God and in God’s kingdom, he had 
attribute after attribute assigned to him, all reflections of the divine attributes, 
till at length he was even styled the ‘mighty God,’ he in whom God himself would 
be wholly present. And not only the kingship, but other offices and other char- 
acters appearing among the people, were idealized; and as it by and by came to 
be felt that such ideals could not be realized in the present, the realization of them 
was thrown into the future. 


This explanation is true in the main of a considerable portion, and that 
the most valuable, of the Old Testament. But everyone will at once call 
to mind that the kingship was not always regarded from the point of view 
here elaborated. Nor was this aspect of the kingly office the only one that 
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appealed to the religious sense of the prophets. Quite as prophetic, and 
for the moral history of Israel perhaps even more important, is that con- 
ception of the actual character of kingship in Israel in the famous censure 
put in the mouth of Samuel, when the people first made a general demand 
for a common permanent supreme ruler, and the stern old patriot told them 
that their act was disloyalty to God (1 Sam., chap. 8). To be sure, for 
the purpose of the author in showing the genetic character of Old Testa- 
ment religion, it was not necessary to mention this latter conception of 
monarchical rule as being really opposed to the divine plans for Israel’s 
government; but, from the point of view of one who regards the whole 
of the Old Testament as “‘God’s operation in introducing his kingdom 
among men,” and considers the kingship to have been of divine ordinance 
for the purpose of shadowing forth the character of that kingdom, the 
presentation of diverse biblical conceptions of the kingly office would have 
been accompanied by a measure of difficulty. One who keeps to the sim- 
pler and more obvious definition (which is also approved by the author) 
would have no difficulty whatever, since he would simply have to observe 
the rules of historical science, and present the facts as being phases in the 
history of Old Testament thought. Our first general observation, then, 
is that at the very beginning of the volume we note a tendency to systema- 
tize and rationalize, with a view to co-ordinate the Old Testament teaching 
with extraneous and later conceptions. This procedure would seem to 
go beyond the province of Old Testament theology as a science. 

In strict accordance with the assumptions of his favorite definition, the 
author, throughout his book, takes the chief doctrines of modern church 
teaching as already given in the Old Testament, and finds them illustrated 
in all the material which he chooses to examine for the purpose. The 
theological topics thus provided form the headings of the several chapters. 
It would help toward an appreciation of Dr. Davidson’s treatment if the 
principal contents of some of the more recent works on the same subject 
were to be looked at for comparison: One might refer to Smend, Lehrbuch 
der alttestamentlichen Religionsgeschichte (1893); to Marti, Geschichte der 
israelitischen Religion (1897); to the Alttestamentliche Theologie of the 
late Professor Schultz (sth ed., 1896; 4th ed. translated by J, A. Paterson, 
1892), especially its first main division; and to the elaborate introduction 
in Dillmann’s posthumous Alétestamentliche Theologie (1895). Of works 
written in English, Professor Duff’s Old Testament Theology, or the History 
of Hebrew Religion (1891 and 1900), as yet unfinished, is historical through- 
out in spirit and method; and Professor Bennett’s little book on the 
Theology of the Old Testament (1897) is quite up to date, and has an eye 
to the future as well as to the past of Old Testament study. 
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These lectures of Dr. Davidson thus stand in striking contrast with 
similar works by representative progressive biblical scholars of the time. 
As are the introductory chapters, so is the collection as a whole. It is 
instructive to observe how he makes concessions to the historical spirit 
and the inductive method formally at the outset, and by implication at 
various critical points throughout, only to abandon them when general 
conclusions are to be drawn or traditional opinions are involved. The 
only passage of any length which is written from the standpoint of ‘biblical 
science” appears to be the admirable summary of the “Great Historical 
Periods” (pp. 15-22), where the author had to deal with facts which are 
practically accepted by all present-day students. Yet even here the 
exposition is colored now and then by touches of conventionalism. For 
example, the fourth period, from the Exile to the close of the Old Testa- 
ment canon, includes prophecy, the priestly legislation, the Psalter, and 
the Wisdom. This division is, of course, correct. But this is what is said 
of prophecy: 

The second half of Isaiah is usually placed in this era. Its contents refer to 

this period. If Isaiah was its author, he was enabled to project himself in spirit 
into the Exile, and see and estimate that period with its personages and forces, 
precisely as if he had lived during it in the body. 
Naturally, when the author comes to speak of theological doctrines as they 
are treated by the Deutero-Isaiah, there is no course open to him but to 
assume that the prophet was contemporary with the events described. 
We know, moreover, from abundant evidence that Dr. Davidson held 
firmly to the latter view. Yet it must be said that the apparent concession 
to the older opinion is characteristic of the book. 

There is no explanation in the lectures themselves of the peculiar method 
adopted, but it is of interest to see how the editor views the question. In 
his preface (p. vi) Dr. Salmond says: 

One thing that gave Dr. Davidson much concern was the question of the plan 
on which a work of this kind should be constructed. His object was to bring the 
history and the ideas into living relation, to trace the progress of Old Testament 
faith from stage to stage, and to exhibit the course along which it advanced from 
its beginnings to the comparative fulness which it obtained at the end of the 
prophetic period. But he never carried out the scheme. He had increasing 
distrust of ambitious attempts to fix the date of every separate piece of the Hebrew 
literature, and link the ideas in their several measures of immaturity and maturity 
with the writings as thus arranged In his judgment, the only result of 
endeavors of this kind was to give an entirely fictitious view of the ideas, in their 
relative degrees of definiteness, the times at which they emerged or became cer- 
tainty, and the causes that worked to their origin and development. The most 
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that we had scientific warrant to do in view of the materials available for the 
purpose was, in his opinion, to take the history in large tracts and the literature 
in a few broad divisions, and study the beliefs and the deliverances in connection 
with these. 

This not very self-consistent conception, held by the editor of the 
author’s attitude toward the historical treatment of Old Testament theology, 
is the only attempt at an explanation of his method which appears in the 
volume. Instead of explaining the anomaly, it makes it more puzzling 
than ever. No one knew better than Dr. Davidson how “‘to take the his- 
tory in large tracts and the literature in a few broad divisions;” but in the 
work as edited by Dr. Salmond he did not “‘study the beliefs and deliver- 
ances in connection with these.” The author’s assumption throughout is 
that the Old Testament is practically a religious unity; and in the dis- 
cussion of the various doctrines or data of the post-biblical creed, whose 
relation to the Old Testament is the real subject of the lectures, he as a 
rule ignores the historic gradations of opinion held as to these doctrines or 
ideas; and when he does note any such distinctions, he minimizes their 
importance. 

Let us take, as a fair example, the discussion of the fundamental topic, 
“The Doctrine of God” (pp. 129-82). Here, if anywhere, one would 
expect some recognition of a historical progress in ancient Hebrew reli- 
gious thought. But of such an apprehension there is hardly a trace. The 
nearest approach to it is found in the use of the term “development” with 
reference to the ‘“‘holiness of God.” In treating of this attitude, the author 
rightly begins (p. 145) with the original usage of the term as describing 
what is peculiar to God or the gods, and then as designating men or things 
that are sacred from their association with deity. And we have a little 
later (p. 147) the remark that “the development of the idea of holiness 
may be regarded as moving on two lines, the ethical and the esthetic or 
ceremonial.” But, as far as any reader of the volume has a chance to 
learn from the subsequent exposition, he would be left entirely in the 
dark as to where in the Bible he is to find the starting-point of the respec- 
tive lines of development and what are its several stages. In illustrating 
the ethical development, the quotations are made exclusively from the 
prophetic literature. Indeed, the assumption is made (p. 146) that it was 
the prophets who endowed the word “holy” with its right meaning. This 
is true enough of the ethical import of the word. But what about the 
pre-prophetic literature? Does it not form a distinct division of the 
Old Testament from the point of view of the progress of religious thought ? 

The same sort of impression is made by the treatment of the closely 
related topic, ‘‘The Righteousness of God” (pp. 129-44). All the refer- 
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ences except two are to the prophetic and its dependent literature, and 
there is nothing whatever to show how the conceptions of the divine 
righteousness were widened with the process of the history, or indeed 
that they were genetically associated at all. The people of this age need 
and desire a plain statement of what the sacred writers really thought 
about God, and how and why they came to think as they did about him; 
above all, the question of God’s righteousness and its treatment in the Bible 
is of urgent importance. There is no question upon which an answer is 
so fiercely demanded from the professional expounders of the Bible as 
just this one of the righteousness of the God of revelation. To answer this 
question one needs to study the extra-prophetic far more than the pro- 
phetic literature, for it is that which has proved the great stumbling- 
block to multitudes of honest and righteous souls. 

Let us see how the question is treated elsewhere by inference or impli- 
cation. The other rubrics under “The Divine Attributes” are “The 
Natural Attributes” (pp. 160-69), a term borrowed from the jargon of 
metaphysical theologians, supposed to be in some way antithetic to “moral,” 
and including God’s “power, his foresight and omniscience, the unsearch- 
ableness of his understanding or mind, and such like”—attributes all 
of which are illustrated here only from Second Isaiah; ‘The Redemptive 
Attributes” (pp. 169-74); and “ God’s Relations to Nature and to Men,” 
(pp. 174-82). It is under the last heading only that biblical passages of 
crucial ethical import are cited, and they are not dealt with from any critical 
standpoint. Thus on p. 175 the drought of three and a half years “for the 
idolatry of Israel under Ahab and Jezebel” is correlated with ‘“‘the two 
greatest wonders of Deity to the ancient mind, that he set bounds to the 
sea and that he gave rain.” And the author adds: 

In punishment of Saul’s attempt to exterminate the Gibeonites, in defiance 
of the solemn oath by which Israel under Joshua had bound itself to spare their 
lives, he sent a drought and a famine which were only alleviated when expiation 
was made for the blood which Saul had shed, and, to chastise the pride of David 
in numbering the people, he devastated the people with a pestilence. In all 
these cases his rule of nature, though absolute, appears to be for moral ends, as 
in the instance of the flood and Sodom. 


Comment upon this passage is superfluous, but one cannot help noting 
the apologete’s representation of the pitiful outcome of the blood-feud 
between the Gibeonites and the house of Saul as described in 2 Sam., 
chap. 21. 

The conclusion reached by Dr. Davidson on the Old Testament con- 
ceptions of the doctrine of God is given on p. 180: 
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My impression is that even in the most ancient passages of the Old Testament 

essentially the same thought of Jehovah is to be found as appears in the prophets 
and the later literature. The doctrine of Jehovah receives few developments 
during the course of the Old Testament period. It is stated more broadly in the 
later books, but in the oldest writings the germs of it are contained. Instead of 
quoting separate passages, it will be enough, in bringing this statement to an end, 
to refer to one passage which gives a very vivid picture of what may be called the 
consciousness of God in the mind of Old Testament saints. 
Then follows a detailed exposition of Ps. 139, one of the Jatest productions 
of the Old Testament canon, and about as fairly representative of the his- 
tory of Old Testament theology as “In Memoriam” is of the history of 
English poetry of the spiritual life. 

Attention might be called to some of the consequences of the author’s 
backward-looking attitude in these lectures, as he regards biblical con- 
ceptions from the standpoint of systematic instead of biblical theology. 
A whole chapter (pp. 115-29) is devoted to “‘The Doctrine of God—the 
Spirit.” The discussion refers throughout to the spirit of God as a person, 
the initial capital being always written, or at least always printed. The 
conclusion, expressed guardedly (pp. 128 ff.), is, of course, in favor of the 
view that the phrase ‘‘the spirit of God” has not a personal application. 
One may be surprised to observe that there is no chapter or section upon 
God, the Son. Even the chapter on “The Messianic Idea” (pp. 356-95) 
contains nothing that illustrates this dominant constituent of our creed. 
Why, then, should the author pursue the phantom of “God the Spirit” 
in the Old Testament? A brief remark would have sufficed to dispose of 
misunderstandings which have been popularly based on a mere coinci- 
dence of phrase, and which can have no significance for a biblical theology 
that claims to be exegetical and inductive. 

Another obvious consequence of the unhistorical attitude and method 
of the lectures is that beliefs and conceptions which were a revelation of 
later times are attributed to ancient ‘‘saints,’”’ such as Abraham and Jacob. 
The author makes an elaborate argument to show the reasonableness of 
the view that these earlier worthies actually received such revelations. He 
cites, from the early histories ‘‘the representation of Jehovah as predeter- 
mining and revealing all these dispositions of his in regard to the nations 
long before they actually occurred,” and adds: ‘‘ Now, most modern writers 
regard all this as just the actual situation which history brought about 
reflected back upon a much earlier time.”” He next speaks of Jacob and 
Esau as being equivalent, in the symbolic meaning of their secondary names, 
to the historic careers of Israel and Edom, and of the promise to Abraham 
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of the land of Canaan as being a reflection of the actual possession of 
Canaan by Israel. Then he goes on to say: 

How much truth there may be in these representations I do not stop here to 
discuss. There may be some with regard to Jacob and Esau. This, however, 
is a question by itself. The point deserving of notice is that when these histories 
were written these conceptions of Jehovah prevailed In Gen., chap. 15, 
Jehovah is represented as making a covenant with Abraham promising that the 
land of Canaan should be his Is it anything incredible that this should 
have been revealed to Abraham? Amos says: “Surely the Lord God will do 
nothing but he reveals his secret with his servants the prophets.” . . . . Was the 
case different with Abraham? If he was anything like that character which 
these early histories describe him to have been, nothing would seem more natural 
than that he should be made to know what the goal was to be to which his history 
looked. 


The answer to these pleas is obvious: (1) Abraham was a prophet only 
“‘by courtesy.” He is called a “prophet” (Gen. 20:7; cf. Ps. 105:14 f.) 
in connection with the cowardly and selfish fraud which he is said to have 
practiced upon Abimelech, the second of the kind recorded ofhim. (2) The 
saying of Amos, so profoundly true, does not apply here. It means that 
the interpretation of actual history, in terms of divine providence, is the 
exclusive prerogative of God’s prophets in any age. (3) Abraham in 
the record was a “character” of a kind, or rather of many inconsistent 
kinds, such as the world has never seen and never will see. The sooner 
such a “character” is denounced by both biblical theology and biblical 
apologetics, the better it will be for “‘the interests of theology as a science.” 

From the standpoint of biblical science, which is but another name for 
biblical truth and righteousness, the case against the present publication 
may be stated in a single phrase: it treats the Old Testament as not only a 
literary, but a moral unit. This is really the essence of the inadequacy 
and untimeliness of the book. It is doubtless possible, by the use of 
abstract terms, which may in successive ages connote widely divergent 
concrete spiritual facts, to create or to maintain an impression that the 
worship and the beliefs of Israel were in all periods of its history essentially 
the same. This possibility has given a temporary advantage to the tra- 
ditional method of interpreting the Scripture records. But this time- 
honored method has also the disadvantage that it is obliged to ignor2 the 
facts of history, the principles of human nature, and, above all, the funda- 
mental connection between religion and morals. For the dictum of Jesus 
that “if any man wills to do his will, he shall know of the teaching whether 
it be of God,” is of unlimited application. Applied to Old Testament 
‘*teaching,” it forces us to believe that ‘‘the ancient saints,’’ who habitually 
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practiced deceit, adultery, or murder, were not under the control of the 
God of righteousness and justice, the God of the prophets, the God and 
father of our Lord Jesus Christ. And it equally compels us to reject the 
notion that a God who enjoined upon his people the wholesale slaughter 
of innocent women and children, who decimated his own nation by pesti- 
lence because of the ambition of its king, who slew tens of thousands of 
his own worshipers because they looked into one of his sacred symbols, is 
the God neither of righteousness, nor of prophecy, nor of redemption. He 
is obviously a tribal god, the development of a worship at once ceremonial 
and demonic, the god whose inspiration, once credited to Jehovah (2 Sam. 
24:1), Was on a certain occasion in a later age ascribed to Satan (2 Chron. 
21:1). 

Such phenomena of the moral world are not taken account of by Dr. 
Davidson as cardinal data for his lectures on Old Testament theology. 
They are either ignored entirely or, when mentioned, are said to come under 
the category of God’s “rule of nature,”’ which, “although absolute, appears 
to be for moral ends.” The fact is that these lectures must be repudiated 
by biblical science in as far as they fail to indicate Israel’s progress in 
religious thought and make the Old Testament literature an illustration 
either of the New Testament teaching or of our modern creeds. They 
must also be disowned by the “higher criticism,” of which Dr. Davidson 
was more or less an exponent, because they fail to apply an ethical test to 
religious belief. For the essential motive and permanent justification of 
the historical method are that, by distinguishing between facts, opinions, 
and teachings that really differ, it makes it possible for modern men to 
worship the God of the prophets. Even from the standpoint of apologetics, 
it does not pay to trifle with the principle of gradual development; for the 
Old Testament religion is given historically by divers portions and in 
divers manners, and the apologete who disowns the historical principle 
virtually recants the doctrine of a providential revelation. 

What has been said in criticism of the volume on Old Testament Theology 
is to some extent true of that on Old Testament Prophecy. In the latter 
much space is wasted in dealing at length with out-of-date questions, such 
as the Isaianic problem (pp. 242-72); and the endeavor to unify and 
systematize the Old Testament, rather than to explain or unfold it, is 
revealed in such an expression as the following (p. 55): “‘It was not one 
act of Saul’s, but a prevailing disposition or type of mind, that caused his 
rejection.” But the book on Prophecy is much less open to objection on 
ethical grounds than is the larger work, since in it the author was dealing 
mainly with the highest type of Old Testament religion. 
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The question comes up of itself: Why should these volumes have been 
published? They were merely lectures intended for students who were 
being prepared to serve in the ministry of an orthodox church. There is 
wanting in them, as they now appear, the personal charm of a great teacher, 
and that power of oral statementwhich seems to have been the highest endow- 
ment of the lamented author. That they want consistency and finish is of 
comparatively little moment. But it is deplorable that Dr. Davidson’s reputa- 
tion as a biblical scholar should be cheapened and his influence impaired 
by the publication of lectures which were neither prepared nor intended 
for the public. The regret and the mystery are increased when we remember 
that the author, not speaking from his chair, sometimes estimated rightly 
the real problems of the early religious history of Israel. See his finely 
suggestive program of inquiries given in the Critical Review, Vol. VII, p. 
431. If the problems there propounded had been fully dealt with in the 
volume before us, critics would have been satisfied. But if it were not for 
the suggestion of scruples and difficulties here and there in the volume, 
one could hardly trace in it any advance upon the standpojnt occupied by 
the author in his inaugural lecture on “Biblical Theology” given in 1863. 
Since then what a revolution has taken place in the prevailing attitude of 
biblical scholars toward questions of Old Testament criticism! 

In this connection the reviewer may express disappointment that some 
one of the specialists who, it may be presumed, were consulted about the 
propriety of publishing the lectures, did not himself undertake the task 
of editing for publication the classroom deliverances of such a self-restrained 
and subjective thinker. If this had been done, they would possibly never 
have been brought before the world. It will be remembered that Pro- 
fessor Kittel, the well-known Old Testament expert, hesitated long before 
he finally decided to publish the far more finished and competent lectures 
of Dillmann, although he could not doubt that Dillmann’s whole mind and 
heart had been committed to the manuscript. It will be admitted, at any 
rate, that the lectures before us should not have been announced as “ Dr. 
Davidson’s long-promised work on Old Testament theology.” Thus they 
are styled in Professor Paterson’s preface to our author’s Biblical and 
Literary Essays, another posthumous publication. It is a consolation that 
commentaries on several Old Testament books remain to the world which 
illustrate some of the finest powers of Professor Davidson and will prolong 
his legitimate influence. 


James FREDERICK McCurpy. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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It is paradoxical to say that Luther has been a blessing and a curse to 
the Catholic church, yet it is true. Though he broke forever her domi- 
nance over a large part of Germany, though he wrought her irreparable 
injury, though no one fought her more bitterly, more manfully, more 
powerfully than he—for which reason he is more intensely hated than any 
other man by Catholics, so intensely hated that it is a question whether 
many of them hate Luther or the devil more—yet it is true that he did her 
great service. I do not mean in the general results of the Reformation, 
which reacted in all lands to the purification of the Catholic church; but I 
mean that Luther by his limitations, his extravagances, his coarseness, his 
errors in conduct, in speech, or in writing, has furnished such a handle to 
criticism that he has been a valuable asset to the Catholic church. She 
has won many a victory exploiting his failures; her best weapons she has 
forged out of his writings, and when she wants to win converts or keep her 
own faithful, she gives them a dose of Luther. In fact, she has made the 
failures of the Reformers, and especially of Luther, a kind of Catholic 
apologetic which she has wielded with tremendous, popular effect. This 
is her syllogism: If God, were to reform his church he would choose good, 
pious men to do it. The Protestant Reformers of the sixteenth century, 
and especially Luther, were not such men. Therefore God did not choose 
them to reform his church. They were not sent by him. 

When I was a theological student, and later, I read a good deal of 
Catholic literature, and that was the burden of their song. Of course, I 
would deny both the major and minor members of that syllogism in the 
sense in which the Catholics use them. God uses the best men available 
for his work, whether or not they come up to his ideal of piety or to ours. 
Henry VIII, for instance, wrought a work of incalculable value to the 
church and state of England in reference to Rome, and yet he was one of 
the most cruel, most tyrannical and unscrupulous, of all English sovereigns. 
In fact, it is sometimes those very qualities, the excess of which makes one 
a bad man, which enable God to use a man for his purpose. I would also 
deny the minor member of the Catholic syllogism. The Protestant Reform- 
ers of the sixteenth century, on the whole, were good men and pious, who 
feared God and loved the truth. They had their failings; they made their 
mistakes both in doctrine and practice; but, on the whole, they were men 
who were worthy of their call. One need not agree with Renan when he 
calls Calvin “‘the most Christian man of his age,’”’? to recognize in what 
light the Reformers may appear under impartial judgment. 

t Studies in Religious History, p. 83. 
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I said the Catholics have not been slow to exploit Luther. Let me give 
two or three instances. As giving a clue to the method followed with so 
much success by later writers—that is, taking extracts from Luther’s own 
writings—may be mentioned the convert John Pistorius, Anatomiae Lutheri 
pars prima; that is, out of the seven bad spirits of many lost souls, the first 
three spirits: the fleshly spirit, the blaspheming spirit, and the lazy spirit. 
Also four other spirits which Luther paints in his own words, by which one 
can injallibly conceive and trace whether he is a prophet of God, etc: (Cologne, 
1595; in German). The latest successor of Pistorius calls him the “‘cele- 
brated Pistorius,” the “feared, unconquerable opponent of Protestant 
pastors and theologians.”* The polemic of the sixteenth century reached 
its culmination in the Jesuit Conrad Vetter (died 1622), who wrote one 
hundred controversial tracts and books, mostly against Luther and the 
Protestants.3 In order to awaken more credibility among the latter, he 
wrote under the name of “Conrad Andrea, natural brother to Jacob Andrea 
of blessed memory,” this lie on the title-page being a good introduction to 
the abusive and unscrupulous methods of his pen in the body of his books.* 
A perfect thesaurus for later attacks is the slander-book of J. R. Weislinger, 
Friss Vogel oder stirb (1722; many later editions). Eusebius Englehard 
came as a good second in his book, with its engaging title:: Lucifer Witten- 
bergensis, or the Morning Star of Wittenberg; that is the complete life of 
Catherine von Bora, the presumed wife of Dr. Martin Luther, composed 
mostly out of the books of Luther, out of his dirty tabletalk, spirited epistles, 
and other rare documents, in which all her apparent virtues, invented achieve- 
ments, false appearances, and miserable wonderworks, by the side of the whole 
canonization process, are related by her husband during her lifetime (2 vols.; 
Landtsberg, 1747; 2d ed., 1749; German). 

The nineteenth century brought a more worthy tone, which was par- 
ticularly shown in Méhler’s Symbolik (1832; oth ed., 1884; translated into. 
French, Italian, and English). Johann Adam Méhlef was a brilliant 
professor of church history, first at Tiibingen and then at Munich, who 
died at the early age of forty-two. He was almost the first Catholic to treat 
Protestantism with anything approaching a scientific spirit, and his work 
was received with acclaim by both parties. Of course, in real objectivity 
and adequacy of representation there are serious lapses in Méhler’s book, 
but it was such an advance on anything that had gone before that it marks 

2 Denifle, as below, pp. 302, 697. 

3 Sommervogel, Bibliotheque de la Compagnie de Jesu, 2d ed., Vol. VIII, p. 617. 

4 For him and others see Kolde, P. Denifle: Seine Beschimpjung Luthers und der 
evangelischen Kirche (Leipzig, 1904), pp. 10 ff. ) 
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a new era, and German Roman Catholic historians, like Alzog, Funk, and 
Kraus, have been true to his spirit, and have never descended to the depths 
of their predecessors. Something of the old method, however, came. back 
in 1846, when Déllinger, the successor and friend of Méhler at Munich, 
wrote his two-volume History of the Reformation, and followed it in 1851 
by his Lutherskizze. Déollinger brought back the old Pistorian method— 
of course, scientifically brushed up—of using the writings of Luther and 
the other reformers and their contemporaries as witnesses to discredit them 
and their movement. His two books have done fine service for Roman 
Catholic controversialists, but are without scientific value, because they do 
not estimate the scope, the meaning, the connection, of the passages quoted, 
nor the historical or theological considerations behind them, but are simply 
collected and placed so as to put Luther and the Reformation in the worst 
possible light. The Erlangen professor, Johann Christian Hofmann, 
saw this weakness in Ddllinger’s work, and showed what the same method 
- would do with Paul.s 

A true successor of Déllinger in his method of treating Luther and the 
Reformation was Johannes Janssen, a Roman Catholic layman, who wrote 
a Geschichte des deutschen Volkes seit dem Ausgange des Mittelalters (6 vols., 
1876-88; 14th ed., 1887), a masterful work, written with great skill and 
power, but with such a use of his sources as to give a distorted and at times 
false picture of Luther and the Reformation. The Reformation was an 
apostasy, an immoral revolution which brought the downfall of the nation. 
This was followed by books in the fourth centenary of Luther’s birth, 1883, 
the chief on the Catholic side being Evers—formerly a Lutheran pastor 
(6 vols., 1883 f.). These Ultramontane distortions reached a fitting climax 
in P. Majunke’s Luthers Lebensende (1890), in which he tried to prove that 
Luther committed suicide. To the credit of the Catholics, however, be it 
said that in 1896 and 1898, in two pamphlets, Dr. Nic. Paulus gave a final 
quietus to the suicide myth. Since that time no important work on 
Luther has come out on the Catholic side until 1904, when Father Heinrich 
Denifle, O.P., published his massive Luther und Lutherthum in der ersten 
Entwicklung (Mainz, Vol. I, 860 pages). 

This Dominican friar has been well and widely known for his works in 
church history, especially for his books in medieval history, as that is the 
period he has most cultivated. With Ehrle he edited the Archiv fiir Litera- 
tur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters (1885-93); wrote three or four 

5 Paulus: Eine Déllingersche Skizze, 2d ed. by Kolde, 1890. In his Luther in 
rationalistischer und christlicher Beleuchtung (Mainz, 1904), p. 65, Denifle calls Hof- 
mann’s pamphlet “miserable rubbish” (elenden Quark). 
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books on the mystics of that time; a great book, Die Universititen des 
Mittelalters bis 1400 (2 vols., 1885 ff.), which, however, shows a caustic 
controversial temper; edited the chartularies of the University of Paris 
(4 vols., 1889-97); wrote a book in French on the desolations of the church 
and monasteries in France about the middle of the fifteenth century (1897); 
and was selected by Pope Leo XIII as one of the editors of the definitive 
edition of the works of his favorite St. Thomas of Aquinas (1883 ff.). So 
that when his book on Luther appeared, Protestant scholars greeted it with 
high expectation, thinking that here at last was a scientific work on Luther 
from a Catholic pen—a pen guided by love of truth and by a hand trained 
in historical investigation, whose previous products in medieval historical 
research had been thankfully received, utilized, and praised by Protestant 
students. 

What was their surprise, however, to find that we have to do with a book 
written in the bitterest spirit of the controversialist, a hyge propagandist 
pamphlet, inspired, as he says in the preface, by the Los-von-Rom move- 
ment in Austria, full of the harshest judgments of Luther’s person and 
writings, attributing to him all kinds of wickedness, making him a monster 
the like of which has hardly been known in the history of the world, dis- 
torting and misrepresenting all that he said and did, putting the worst con- 
struction on everything, and thus presenting a huge impeachment in the 
style of a prosecuting attorney. It is impossible, of course, that Denifle’s 
learning in medizval literature, especially in Aquinas, should not make 
that part of his book where he criticises Luther’s use of the medizval writers 
and Luther’s representation of medieval teaching of independent value, 
and here and there, besides, he gives welcome information; but, so far as 
contributing to the understanding of Luther, or to an exact estimate of his 
character, work, and influence, is concerned, the black and bitter hate 
which pervades it, its fierceness of objurgation, its wealth of contumely, 
deprive it of any value. After reading, one is forced to the conclusion, not 
that Denifle has purposely misrepresented Luther, but that his hate makes 
him blind and drives him to the result we have before us. It seems morally 
impossible for a Catholic, much less a Catholic priest, still less a Catholic 
monk, to understand Luther and the Reformation. From the start their 
whole intellectual and spiritual vision is so prejudiced that they cannot see 
things as they are; everything is yellow with the jaundice of their hate. 
That seems to be the charitable view of their Luther work. 

On the contrary, Protestants have given us admirable and most appre- 
ciative studies in Catholic history. Neander’s Church History is so impar- 
tial that it might be used as a textbook in a Catholic seminary. One of 
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the most enthusiastic books we have on a Catholic saint is our own Dr. 
Storr’s Bernhard of Clairvaux (1893)—a book that errs, if anywhere, on 
the better side. When Paul Sabatier’s book on St. Francis of Assisi came 
out in 1894, the pope was so pleased with it that he was on the point of 
sending, or actually did send, a letter of thanks to the author, the book 
showing such an inner and tender appreciation of the Christlikeness of 
its subject. In fact, we have a series of books on St. Francis, or editions 
of his writings, by Protestants that almost any learned Catholic might 
have written. No Catholic could be more appreciative of the moral 
heroism of Savonarola, or could write more impartially about him, than 
does Villari, who has given us his best life, translated into most of the 
languages of Europe. Will there ever be a Catholic Villari of Wesley ? 
John Henry Newman was about the only Catholic who had a good word 
to say of the great evangelical leaders of England, and the centenary of 
Wesley’s death has called out hardly a single appreciation by a Catholic 
hand of his immense significance in the moral progress of the race. The 
fact that he did not favor Catholic emancipation in Ireland, and did not 
denounce the Gordon riots of 1780, is so set against him that his whole 
life of beneficent activity goes for nothing. 

Let us now take some of the points alleged by Denifle against Luther 
and see what can be said concerning them. 

Denifle rejects in toto the whole religious development of Luther as 
understood by Protestants for three hundred years. This development 
centered around a struggle for religious peace and certainty, carried on 
especially in his cloister days. This certainty he could not find in obedience 
to the instructions of his church, but he finally found it partly through the 
teachings of Staupitz, partly through his study of Paul, especially the 
Epistles to the Romans arid the Galatians, in faith in Jesus Christ. Resting 
on him alone he found peace of conscience and certainty of salvation. 
He could not see the full implication of this at first, nor work himself clear 
from many Catholic views—he never worked himself clear from all of them; 
but through various external and internal impulses—notably, of course, 
the indulgence crusade of Tetzel—he was led to make his protest, and finally 
was excommunicated by the papal bull of 1520. Now, this has been the 
common understanding of Luther’s development, based upon various 
hints here and there in his writings. Denifle says all this is fiction; that 
he never had any struggles in his days as a monk; that he never had any 
difficulty with Catholic teaching of which he became cured by his so-called 
faith; that this faith was a pure makeshift, a manufactured confidence, 
something invented to ease his conscience and cover his scruples so that 
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he could sin the more readily. Denifle says the only trouble with Luther 
was his lust, his sin, and that to be free to sin, to be free to indulge his 
passions, he broke from the church, he repudiated his vows as a monk, 
he made up this doctrine of salvation by faith, which was not salvation from 
sin, but rest in sin; that it represented no inner cleansing, but an artificial 
covering of a life to be given over to indulgence—indulgence not only in 
the so-called small sins, but in gross transgressions. This is Denifle’s 
philosophy of Luther’s life. This is his portentous reconstruction of 
Reformation history. 

I merely throw out, in passing, the question whether this tallies with 
the history of the world as we know it? Can a corrupt tree bring forth 
good fruit? Can the moral revolution which sprang from Luther; which 
sent tides of new intellectual and religious life eventually to all shores; 
which was the origin of the Reformation in England so far as it was Prot- 
estant—for Professor Jacobs has shown that all the positive evangelical 
elements in the Anglican confessions came from the Lutheran creeds;® 
which helped to create Puritanism and nurtured Methodism, the two 
most powerful forces for moral regeneration and perfection in modern 
history—for in those doctrines of sin, and justification by faith alone, 
which Denifle imputes to Luther, the Reformed churches stood on the same 
platform with him, and Methodism sprang full-grown from his preface to the 
Epistle to the Romans; I say, can this moral revolution have sprung from 
a degenerate and a scoundrel, from a worthless, lustful drunkard and pol- 
troon ? 

I want now to test this account of Luther’s development from his own 
words, and then ask: Was his docrtine of justification a cloak for sin? 

As early as April 8, 1516, in his letter to a brother Augustinian, Spenlein, 
he shows himself working toward another conception of justification. He 
asks him whether he has not grown weary of his own righteousness, and 
does not wish to learn to confide in and aspire after the righteousness of 
Christ, that righteousness of God which is freely and fully given to us in 
Christ. ‘I once stuck in this error myself, but I have fought against it, 
though I have not yet perfectly overcome it.”7 Here we read of a struggle 
going on in Luther after what he considered an evangelical basis of con- 
fidence. This was in 1516. Denifle says these struggles are an inven- 
tion of Luther in his later life. 

In his explanation of Psalm 51, written in Latin in 1532, he speaks 

6 See his Lutheran Movement in England (Philadelphia, 1890; rev. ed. 1894). 


7 Enders, Briejwechsel Luthers, Vol. I, pp. 28 ff. See Kaweran, in Theologische 
Studien und Kritiken, 1904, No. 4, p. 615, to whom I am indebted for the quotations. 
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thus of the words, ‘‘My tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness”: 
The word “justice” has cost me much sweat. For they readily explain it; 
justice is the truth whereby God for cause condemns or judges badly those who 
merit it, and they oppose the mercy of justice by which believers are saved. This 
exposition is very dangerous, besides that it is vain, because it stirs up secret 
hatred against God and his justice. For who can love him—those who are 
against his justice are willing to carry on their sins? Wherefore remember that 


the justice of God is that by which we are justified or receive the remission of 
sins.® 


In a “Table Talk” given in Lauterbach’s Tagebuch from Kummer’s 
Tischredenhandschrijt we read: 


These words justus and justitia Dei were to me a thunderbolt in the con- 
science, anon I am filled with fear. Just, therefore he punishes. But once in 
that tower in the Augustinian cloister in Wittenberg, I am thinking of these 
words: “The just shall live by faith by the justice of God;” then I think: if we 
just live by faith, and if the justice of God is for the salvation of all believing— 
anon my soul is lifted up. Therefore the justice of God is that by which we are 
justified and saved. These words are most pleasant to me.” 


In a “Table Talk” of September 12, 1538, we read: 


That word justitia was in my heart like a thunderclap. For while in the 
papacy I used to read, ‘“‘In justice thou shalt free me” (Psalm 31:2 Vulg.), that 
is, in thy truth, soon I am thinking of that justice vindicating its fury, that is, 
of the divine wrath. I was in my heart an enemy to Paul where I read: “The 
justice of God is revealed by the gospel.” But afterward when I came to see that 
the Scripture says that the just shall live by his faith, and, moreover, could con- 
sult Augustine, then I was joyful; where I perceived the justice of God as mercy 
regarding the just, there the remedy touched my affliction.*° 


More distinctly still he says in a “Table Talk” of the winter of 1542-43, 
where he remarks on Rom. 1:16, 17: 


This was always sticking in my mind. I could not understand this word 
justitia Dei, in any other way than that he was just and would judge justly. I 
was urging this with myself; I was standing and beating about if peradventure 
there might be someone who might explain it, and there was no one. I knew 
nothing of what it meant until, going on, I read: “The just shall live by his faith.” 
That sentence is the exposition of this justice of God. When I found this, I was 
so pleased, in such great joy, that nothing could be moreso. And thus it appeared 
clear where I read in the Psalms, “In thy justice make me free,” that is, “In 

8 Opera exegetica, Vol. XIX, p. 130. 

9 Lauterbach, Tagebuch, p. 81, hote. 

10 [bid., p. 130; Forstemann-Bindseil, Tischreden, Vol. II, pp. 143, 170; Bindseil, 
Colloquia, Vol. II, p. 274. 
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thy mercy free me.” Before that I was in terror, and I hated the Psalms and 
the Scriptures where the justice of God was mentioned; that is, that by which he 
became just and judged according to our sins, not that by which he accepted us 
and made us just. All Scripture stood thus as a wall until reading I learned, 
“The just shall live by his faith.” From this I have learned that the justice of 
God is faith in the mercy of God by which he justifies us freely by his grace.”’** 

Here we have five distinct and independent witnesses out of Luther’s 
life from 1516 to 1543, first, that he at the start regarded the righteousness 
of God as that which condemned sinners; second, that he came to look 
upon it as the forgiving righteousness of God which comes to sinners 
through faith; and, third, that that change of view was attained only after 
struggle and anxiety, like bright sunshine after thunderpeals. 

We must think, therefore, that Denifle does Luther great injustice in 
denying these narratives, making them pure inventions. Besides, they 
coincide with the whole course of Luther’s life and explain it. 

In one respect, however, Denifle is more accurate than the Reformer. 
Luther says that all the doctors except Augustine interpret Rom. 1:17 as 
referring to the retributive justice of God, and not as referring to the mercy 
by which he considers the sinner righteous by faith. On this assertion of 
Luther, Denifle says: 

Of sixty teachers until Luther whose printed and MS writings I have searched 
through after that interpretation and conception of Rom. 1:17 and related pas- 
sages (Rom. 3:21, 22; 10:3) falsely ascribed to them by him, not a single one of 
them (of whom Luther knew several) has confessed that; all, on the contrary, 
by the righteousness of God have not understood the anger of God or his retri- 
butive righteousness, but that by which we become justified, his unmerited 
justifying grace, of which one takes part through faith, a true and real justifica- 
tion of man from the side of God (of course, not in the sense of sola fides, faith 
alone, rejected by the whole church); and here, as especially in-Rom. 10:3, have 
placed this justification after the manner of St. Paul over against their own. 


Luther was not a scholar or a fair controversialist. He either did not 
read his medieval texts correctly, or he did not quote them correctly, as 
Denifle has shown. In other places Luther quotes his authorities with a 
rough correctness, but not with exactness. But Kawerau, the professor of 
church history at Breslau, has shown on his side that Denifle speaks too 
hastily here.** For Lyra explains Rom. 1:17 (“from faith to faith”) as 
from informal faith to formal faith, and it is only this last whose ‘actus 
meritorius is of vitae beatae, which vivifies and justifies perfectly.” Peter 
Lombard, the great medizval teacher, says: ‘When Christ speaks of 

tt Kroker, Luther’s Tischreden, pp. 309 f. 12 Kawerau, loc. cit., pp. 618, 619. 
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justitia, the distributor or judge of merits is shown.’*3 But I suppose 
that it was not so much definite passages out of the great church teachers 
which Luther had in mind when he thought of Christ as the angry judge 
and when he imputed that thought to the church, but rather the general 
sentiment in the church, both among its teachers and the people. “‘We 
have feared before him” (Christ), says Luther, ‘more than before Moses; 
we knew not otherwise than that Christ was an angry judge, whose anger 
we with our good works and holy life would pacify, and whose grace we 
must obtain through the merits and intercession of the loving saints.’’*4 
That sentiment was a fact. Kawerau quotes the Dominican Joh. Herold: 
““Whom the Son would destroy by his justice, the Mother draws in through 
mercy and indulgence.” A song to Mary of 1477 says: “Mary, turn his 
wrath from me.” A Franciscan vision in the Liber conformitatum sees 
two ladders leading to heaven. On the top of one is Christ; on the other, 
Mary. St. Francis exhorts his brethren to ascend by the first. They try, 
but fall. Then they try the Mary ladder. ‘“‘Forthwith, without any 
labor, they are received by the Virgin Mary into the kingdom of the 
heavens.”’*5 It was this common feeling, this general sentiment concerning 
Christ as a judge and Mary as a helper, which Luther had in mind perhaps 
more than definite teachings of great theologians. In that sense he was 
right, even if in the last he was incorrect. 

Denifle claims that this invented doctrine of justification by faith alone, 
was simply a cloak for sin, that it brought about no renewal, and had no 
necessary connection with good works. On this I would say: 

It was characteristic of all the Reformers and all the Reformation creeds 
to lay tremendous stress on sin, on the fact of depravity. Sin clung to a 
man through his whole life. He could never get entirely rid of it, however 
sanctified he became. That idea, sprung from the misinterpretation of 
Rom., chap. 7, and from Augustine, passed into all the Reformation and 
post-Reformation creeds, and has ruled the Protestant churches from that 
day to this. Wesley was the only church teacher who saw the matter in 
its right relation, and who was bold enough to take at its face value the 
great words about the blood of Christ cleansing us from all sin, and yet 
insisted on total depravity in the sense that no man can be saved without 
the grace of God inciting; and after he is saved and entirely sanctified— 
as far as it is possible to be sanctified—he still has sins of weakness, inat- 
tention, and forgetfulness, for which to ask pardon. 

13 Sent. IV. Dist. 46, §3 [Migne 192: 953]. 

14 Werke, Erlangen edition, Vol. I, pp. 20, 26; Vol. IV, pp. 33, 38. 

15 Kawerau, with the references which he gives, p. 619. 
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But this overemphasis on depravity and the ever-remaining sin in Luther 
no more than in Calvin and the other Reformers meant that there was no 
saving element in justification and regeneration, and that the sin must not 
be striven against and conquered, and step by step driven out of the life. 
That is a calumny still repeated by Catholic and high-church writers. 
Luther says distinctly that we 
must strive and fight against lust and the evil desires in us which excite us to sin. 
. . . . As often as thou feelest thyself tempted to sin, thou shouldest think imme- 
diately that thou withstand these darts, and pray to the Lord Jesus that these 
sins do not overtake and conquer thee, but that thou shalt overcome through 
his grace.*® 
Whereas Denifle says that his doctrine was only a pretext for a secure 
resting in sin, Luther really taught the exact opposite: 

Even therefore teach we faith, that therewith the law may be fulfilled 
Certain mad spirits preach, “Even if thou do not keep the commandments and 
simply believest, thou shalt be saved.” No, dear man, that is not so. Thou 
shalt never possess the Kingdom of Heaven. It must come to this, that thou 
keepest the commandments and art in love with God and thy neighbor. So 
through Christ thy sins become altogether forgiven. But not thereto that we 
should not fulfil the law, but that it is only now possible to keep the law which 
is the eternal, irrevocable, unchangeable will of God. Therefore it is necessary 
to preach grace that one may find counsel and help how one should come to this 
(fulfilment of the law).*” 

What we teach of faith is that it may serve thereto that we are able now to 
keep the Ten Commandments, that we may know how we may do that, whither 
and whereby such power can be received.** 


When will this eternal falsehood down, that Luther’s doctrine of faith is 
only a cover for sin! 

I do not say there was nothing lacking in Luther’s conception of faith, 
regeneration, and sanctification. Here he was too external and Catholic. 
Faith as a personal, ethical appropriation of the saving Christ, as a living 
grip on the Savior, he did not emphasize as much as he should. His idea 
of faith remained too medieval. Kdéhler, of the University of Giessen, in 
his able pamphlet, Ein Wort zu Denifles Luther, has some admirable 
remarks here. He says: i 

What danger lurks in the unqualified form of Luther’s statement, “‘Alwa7s and 
eternally certain of life in Christ!” We too easily rob it of its strength if we find 

16 Loc. cit., Vol. XV, pp. 53 ff. 17 Ibid., Vol. XIV, pp. 179 ff. 


18 Tbid., Vol. XXI, p.94. An excellent discussion of this subject is found in Pro- 
fessor Walther (of Rostock), Denifles Luther (Leipzig, 1904), pp. 30-40. 
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in it only the consciousness of being constantly supported by God. It means 
much more to Luther. It signifies for him, as for Paul, a standing in a super- 
human sphere, a transcendent existence, a ‘spiritual consciousness of the Lord.” 
There man is “‘certain,” so certain that he can demand of God the gift to him of 
powers of grace. If God does not respond, man can then present his account 
as Shylock did his bond, and if God will not acknowledge the receipt written by 
the blood of Christ, then man can wash his hands of the entire matter. Luther 
constantly guarded against the misinterpretation of this “certainty” in the 
sense of moral laxity (Paul’s freedom as a cloak for wickedness, Gal. 5:15; 
1 Peter 1:16). He was never an out-and-out quietist. His ethical nature broke 
out again and again. The process of salvation was so strong that in the antino- 
mian strife he, against Agricola, attacked the freedom from moral condemnation 
through law preceding faith, and rejected the view that one can have a saving 
faith while remaining in the grossest sin against the law of God—but with all 
that Luther never found a satisfying relation between morality and religion. 
These two thoughts, inwardly sinful, outwardly justified, were both emphasized 
too strongly by Luther for him to solve satisfactorily the problem of religion and 
morality, from the side of religion in the process of salvation as well as from 
morality in everyday life. There was too little morality in both cases. No 
sufficiently firm theological dam was erected at that time against misconception; 
else we should not be able to explain the immorality that was carried on among 
the Lutherans under cover of Christian liberty. Nor can we explain the whole 
Anabaptist superstitious movement: it was a protest against the threatened 
mechanism of the Lutheran justification doctrine, and its neglect of moralism.'9 

Let me take a few other points in Denifle’s indictment. He says that 
Luther misrepresents the teachings of the Catholic church in claiming that 
it holds to two classes of persons—the perfect class, those who have taken 
the monastic vows, and the imperfect, the general run of Christians. But 
here Luther is right and Denifle wrong. St. Bernard of Clairveaux was 
a good Catholic when he said that the monastic life, on account of its 
perfect renunciation of the world, the wonderful height of its spiritual life, 
overtops all the other kinds of human life, and makes its confessors similar 
to angels, and other men dissimilar.*° St. Thomas Aquinas says that all 
men ought to strive for perfection, and places the so-called evangelical 
counsels only as a means of acquiring it. But these counsels are sure 
means, and the highest means; therefore he can call the monastic state 
the status perjectionis: ex tribus votis status religionis imtegratur (‘the 
state of religion is perfected by the three vows”).?* He says again that 
if “‘one pledges his whole life to God, so that he can attend upon him in 
perfect works, he assumes simply the condition or state of perfection.”’?? 

19 Ein Wort zu Denifles Luther (‘Tiibingen and Leipzig, 1904), pp. 44, 45. 

20 Migne, Vol. CLXXXII, p. 889. 

21 Summa, 2. 2. q. 186 a. 7. 22 De perjectione vitae spiritualis, chap. 17. 
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The Catholic conception of fulfilling such a pledge was the priesthood or 
monastery. 

Luther says that there is a dependence on works rather than on Christ 
in the absolution formula; and Denifle says that Luther lies, that there 
is no mention of works, and never has been, in the absolution formula 
(p. 339). In his commentary on Galatians Luther gives a formula which 
the monks used among themselves, as follows: 

Form of monastic absolution: The Lord have mercy upon thee, brother! 
In the remission of thy sins, in the increase of merits and of grace, and in the 
reward of eternal life, may there be granted to thee the merit of the passion of 
our Lord Jesus Christ and of the blessed Mary, always Virgin, and all the saints, 
by the merit of our order, weight of religion, humility of confession, contrition of 
heart, good works which thou hast done and shall do for the love of our Lord 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 

Now, inasmuch as Luther was himself a monk, and must frequently 
have heard this absolution, it is incredible that he invented it. Besides, 
his brethren could say: “‘We never heard of it.” Nor is there anything 
contrary to Catholic doctrine in it. An actual form of absolution is that 
given in the Rituale Romanum (Regensburg, 1888), p. 58: 

May the passion of our Lord Jesus Christ, the merits of the blessed Virgin 
Mary and all the saints, whatever of good you may do, or evil you may sustain, 
be to thee in remission of sins, augmentation of grace, and reward of eternal life. 

Luther says that the Catholic authorities represented entrance into 
a monastery as virtually equivalent to a second baptism, as a purifying 
from sin.?3 Denifle denies it (p. 231). Did they or did they not ? Luther’s 
contemporary, the Franciscan of Leipzig, Marcus von Weida, says that 
those who enter a cloister, therefore giving up their free will to honor God, 
‘receive grace from God, so that they are clean from all sin, and they are 
jooked upon by him as an innocent child that has just been lifted out of 
baptism.”*4 This was not an extravagant opinion of the Leipzig Fran- 
ciscan, but went back straight to the Doctor Angelicus, Thomas of Aquino, 
who teaches that all men who out of right thought take the monastic spir- 
itual life, if they are obedient, deserve the perfect forgiveness of all their 
sins, are freed from pain and guilt, and are considered equally by God and 
the church as though they had just now come from the sacrament of holy 
baptism.?5 So much for the so-called monk’s baptism. 

23 Loc. cit., Vol. XXXI, p. 278. 

24 See N. Paulus, “Markus von Weida,” Zeitschrift fur katholische Theologie, 
Vol. XXVI (1902), pp. 253 f. 

25 IV Sent. dist. 4,q 3a; S. Th. 2. 2. 9. 189 a. 3 ad. 3. See Kolde, op. cit., pp. 
33-42; Kohler, op. cit., pp. 15-17. 
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Luther says (which angers Denifle) that the Catholic church by its 
monastic vows, despises and dishonors marriage and woman. This 
brings up Luther’s whole teaching concerning marriage, which has been 
one of the chief causes of the hatred of him by the church. Luther based 
marriage on the physical constitution of the race, on the command of 
God to be fruitful and multiply; and he looked upon any rejection of that 
constitution, such as vows of celibacy, as a blasphemous infringement 
of the divine order of the world. For this reason he spoke with scorn and 
fierce invective against the Roman church which, while ostensibly making 
marriage a sacrament, had really lowered and actually rejected it in the 
case of thousands who sadly needed it, as results showed. He did not 
say that none had a call outside the life of marriage; he provided for such 
cases. He believed that God’s wonder-working grace was sufficient for 
them. But marriage is a physical necessity for the race, and the church 
in denying it to so many of her members was a mother of immorality. 
In one respect Luther was still Catholic in his thought of marriage. Augus- 
tine and all the medieval teachers looked upon marriage as a kind of lesser 
and necessary evil, permitted on account of the concupiscence of mankind, 
which might, of course, be turned into a blessing by God’s grace, but 
which was to be avoided by those who sought the higher reaches of holiness. 
Luther always abode in that sensuous, physical side. The modern con- 
ception of marriage as an intellectual and spiritual union, as a sacrament 
of love where two souls are united—emblem of the self-sacrificing love of 
Christ for the church, which therefore excludes polygamy as destroying 
the very essence of marriage—that spiritual side of marriage was out of 
Luther’s thought, as it was out of the thought of his time. But that man 
could serve God better single, that there was sin in the marriage state, or 
that that state was lower than celibacy, Luther rejected with his whole 
soul. For that reason Catholics have turned the vials of their wrath on 
the Reformer. 

Let me close with a thought or two growing out of this study. Luther 
undeniably offended in many ways. His coarseness of language was 
sometimes unendurable even to that coarse age. His denunciations of 
the church were sometimes too fierce for truth. He exaggerated, he quoted 
from memory, and so misquoted at times. His controversial methods, as 
judged by our exact and polite age, were abominable. So the birds have 
come home to roost. Time has brought about its revenges. With what 
judgment he judged he has been judged. All the coarseness and fierceness 
and exaggeration which he dealt out to his adversaries, they have from 
that day till now dealt out to him. They have paid him back in far worse 
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than in his own coin. Not only so, but literary men among Protestants 
have joined in the war against Luther. Sir William Hamilton, the great 
Scotch philosopher, wrote a most damaging assault upon him. He has 
been followed by many, especially in the Episcopal church. Unless we 
love truth more than all things else, unless we are chaste in lip, honorable 
in controversy, charitable and broad-minded in our dealings with others, 
the measure we have dealt to others will be dealt to us. Our exaggera- 
tions, our misrepresentations, our lapses and slips, will come back upon us. 

But, for all this, Luther abides, for what he was and for the work he 
did, as the most significant man of his century. As a path-breaker for the 
human spirit he even overtops Calvin, in some respects a better and greater 
man. No man since Paul surpasses Luther in historical significance. 
Says Professor Seeberg, of Berlin: 

He was no “saint,” and the traits of those demonic qualities of the leaders 
of world-history give not only light but shadow. That is true also of Luther. 
But that signifies nothing over against the knowledge that he proclaimed the 
gospel to his people with a power and an innerliness as no German has before or 
since; that with a courage and a God-confidence such as scarcely anyone had 
before him since Paul he set forward the truth against a world of enemies; that 
he served, not himself, but the cause in the depth of battle no less than on the 
heights of success. That is always true of a great man and of a great Christian. 
Over against this, what will it do to say that he had his faults, that his historical 
learning had gaps, that his system was immature, that his polemic was sharp, 
and in some cases wrong ??° 

What, then, is Luther’s significance for us? (1) He broke the back of 
Roman Catholic theology by restoring Christ’s and Paul’s doctrine of 
justification by faith alone. With that went a herd of false things—neces- 
sity of a pristhood between God and man, power of the priesthood, sacrifice 
of the mass, pilgrimages, shrines, Mariolatry, and all the thousand imple- 
ments of medieval piety. Man stands again face to face with his God. 
That was the central point of his theology—not his sacramental doctrine, 
not his predestination, but that alone; and that has been the most fruitful 
acquisition which any man has given to the church since Paul’s brave spirit 
went up to God outside of the walls of Rome. (2) He restored home to 
the clergy, made the ministry again a thing of naturalness, power, and 
Christian influence, resting on a pure morality centered on the divinest 
institution on earth—the home. Now men could begin to live among their 
fellows as men, loving God and their brothers, and finding the highest 
joy and the highest service and the highest reward in doing God’s will 


26 Luther und Luthertum in der neuesten katholischen Beleuchtung, (Leipzig 1904), 
Pp. 30. 
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where He had placed them. (3) Luther will always remainfas an exam- 
ple and inspiration, as the greatest of modern men, who counted all things 
but loss, and dared death itself for the cross and the truth. ‘Here I stand! 
I can do no otherwise! Godhelp me!” And he, being dead, yet speaketh. 
JouN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


Drew THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Madison, N. J. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN CHURCH HISTORY 


GENERAL AND ANCIENT CHURCH HISTORY 


Dr. Schubert? has produced an animated and valuable general survey 
of church history from the beginning to the present time. He is altogether 
optimistic as to the future of the faith. For example: The result of the 
“missionary century” is twelve millions of conversions from heathenism, 
and in the last quarter of this century many more conversions took place 
than in the first three-quarters taken together. 

Pope Leo XIII conceived the idea of a universal ecclesiastical history 
which should embody the results of the latest critical researches. Of this 
great work eight volumes have already appeared, some of which have passed 
through four or five editions, and fifteen or more volumes are now in prepar- 
ation. Each: subject is assigned to an historical scholar of recognized 
ability, and the treatment of each subject is complete in itself. We notice 
here the volumes devoted to Africa and the Persian Empire. The former 
covers the period from the beginning of the third century to the middle of 
the seventh, and describes the origin, growth, decline, and fall of the 
church in Africa.2 Its most interesting chapters are on Tertullian, 
Cyprian, Donatism, Augustine, the Vandals, and Justinian. 

With Christianity in the Persian Empire’ under the dynasty of the 
Sassanides (224-632) Christian readers, whether Protestant or Catholic, 
are less familiar. In the main it is the history of the Nestorian heresy in 
the time and place of its greatest triumph. For his information the author 
has gone to the sources—a task of extreme difficulty, since these are written 
in the Syriac language, the official language of the church of Persia, and 
since many of these source-texts, moreover, have never to this day been 

1 Grundsiige der Kirchengeschichte: Ein Ueberblick. Von Hans von Schubert. 
Tiibingen und Leipzig: Mohr (Siebeck), 1904. 304 pages. M. 4. 

2 L’Ajrique chrétienne. Par Dom H. Leclercq. Paris: Lecoffre. xliv+435+ 
380 pages. Fr. 7. 

3 Le Christianisme dans Empire Perse. Par J. Labourt. Paris: Lecoffre. 
372 pages. Fr. 3.50. 
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even published. Out of these documents the author has, so to say, reclaimed 
for modern readers the history of the ancient Persian church. 

Those who desire an exact acquaintance with the faith of the Greek 
oriental church may find all the documents essential to their purpose in a 
single volume* by Michalcescu, of Bucharest. He gives us first the doc- 
trinal decisions of the seven councils which the Greek church regards as 
ecumenical and authoritative. Then follow the four famous treatises in 
which these creeds are worked over into the forms of systematic theology, 
and given a philosophical interpretation, beginning with Gennadius, 
bishop of Constantinople from 1453 to 1459, and closing with Metro- 
phanes, who became patriarch of Alexandria in 1630. Metrophanes 
studied at the Protestant universities of Germany, and his work shows 
some slight departures from ordinary Greek theology. The other treatises 
are held as authoritative by the Greek church; his is not. Following these 
treatises we have liturgical extracts, such as prayers and hymns, to show 
how the Greek faith is expressed in worship. Thus the book contains a 
somewhat complete apparatus for a knowledge of the Greek oriental 
theology. Hauck contributes to it a brief introduction, in which he expresses 
his gratification that at length a place in our literature vacant until now 
is so worthily filled by this book. 

Of all the papal decretals which is the most ancient? And what light 
does it cast upon the condition of the church at the time from which it 
comes to us? These questions are considered by Babuts in a thesis 
presented to the Faculty of Letters of the University of Paris. The decretal 
had been already examined by several critics. Babut differs from his 
predecessors in assigning it to a quite early date. He attributes it to the 
reign of Pope Damasus, and to a period near the year 374. It is impor- 
tant to those who study the development of discipline in the church. Babut 
gives us a learned intrc duction to its contents, a discussion of the manu- 
scripts containing it, and the text resulting from a critical collation of them. 

A much more important book by the same author has the Council of 
Turin® for its subject. It is based upon a letter of the council to the 

4 Die Bekenntnisse und die wichtigsten Glaubenszeugnisse der griechisch-orienta- 
lischen Kirche im Originaltext, nebst einleitenden Bemerkungen. Von Jon Michalcescu, 
Lizentiaten der gr.-or. Theologie (Universitit Bukarest). Eingefiihrt von Albert 
Hauck. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. 317 pages. Paper, M. 5; cloth, M. 6. 

SLa plus ancienne décrétale. Par E. Ch. Babut. Paris: Société Nouvelle de 
Librarie et d’Edition, 1904. 90 pages. 

6 Le Concile de Turin: Essai sur histoire des églises provengales au V¢ siécle et 
sur les origines de la monarchie ecclésiastique romaine (417-450). Par E. Ch. Babut. 
Paris: Picard et Fils, 1904. xi+313 pages. 
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churches of Gaul, the manuscipt original of which has no date. Babut 
has established a-probable date, and has thus made clearer a period of 
French church history hitherto obscure. At the beginning of the fifth 
century the bishops of the French church were largely independent of the 
papacy. When Pope Zosimus undertook to govern them as a sovereign, 
they resisted. The Council of Turin was called to heal the breach, and 
succeeded in doing so in a certain measure. Twenty-eight years after- 
ward Leo the Great repeated the attempt to govern the French church as 
its rightful lord, and met with the same resistance. Thereupon he called 
to his aid the emperor, Valentinian III, and the French bishops yielded 
to a threat of civil penalties. In this manner the papacy got itself fully 
established in France, though the French bishops have always been 
relatively independent in spirit, and have given the popes much anxiety 
and trouble. Babut merits our hearty thanks for this addition to our 
knowledge of early French ecclesiastical history. 


THE REFORMATION PERIOD AND AFTER 


It is surprising and most gratifying to receive from an American author, 
an instructor in an American theological seminary, such a study of the 
bigamy of Philipp of Hesse? as Mr. Rockwell gives us. If we should find 
any fault at all with it, we might say that it is too exhaustive. It cites all 
the books on the subject ever written. It lays before us all the extant 
manuscript evidences. It pours out a flood of footnotes and appendixes 
in which the text is sometimes lost from sight. It closes with elaborate 
indexes. Hereafter those who wish to become thoroughly acquainted 
with the case will find all that they need assembled in this volume. The 
case, however, has lost its importance. It created a greater uproar than 
any other marriage which ever took place, and played a somewhat conspicu- 
ous and unsavory part in the German Reformation. It threatened to 
commit the Lutheran church to a tolerant attitude toward polygamy. But, 
in fact, it did the exact opposite, and led the entire Protestant world to 
perceive that monogamy is based authoritatively on the declaration of 
Christ that “they twain shall be one flesh.” Perhaps the most interesting 
and helpful part of Mr. Rockwell’s book is the third, in which he brings 
together the opinions of both the Catholics and the Protestants of the 
period of the Reformation concerning polygamy. 

Caroli was a Frenchman who was placed at the head of the Reformed 
church of Lausanne in 1536. Soon afterward he accused Calvin of Arian- 

7 Die Doppelehe des Landgrajen Philipp von Hessen. Von William Walker 
Rockwell, Instruktor der Theologie in Andover, Massachusetts. Marburg: Elwert, 
1904. XX+374 pages. 
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ism. A controversy arose between the two, and troubled Calvin for ten 
years. Béhler traces its course,* working from the original sources, which 
have long been in print. He tries to write without prejudice, but his 
antipathy to Calvin is so great that it is difficult for him to preserve a judicial 
temper. He suggests that Calvin may have been led to his implacable 
hostility to Servetus, in part at least, by his desire to clear himself from 
the last shadows of suspicion that his views with reference to the Trinity 
were not sound. He tells us that Servetus and Calvin have completely 
changed places: Servetus, the thinker rejected by the contemporary world, 
has received a perfect rehabilitation from the after-world, while the fame 
of his victorious opponent has gone down in darkness. This is news 
indeed. It had not seemed to us that many persons admire Servetus, 
and we had supposed that the power of Calvin over human thought and 
conduct was greater than ever. However, notwithstanding his prejudices, 
Bahler writes an agreeable and instructive narrative. It will be especially 
welcome to those who wish to know more of Caroli, as it brings together 
in a moderate compass all that is known about him. 

Before us are three or four unpretentious works treating of church 
affairs in the troublous times of the Stuarts. The first? is by a devoted 
son of the Church of England, who, in four lectures, describes the perils 
by which that church was beset in the reigns of Elizabeth, James I, and 
Charles I. He does not hide from his eyes the follies and sins of these 
sovereigns, nor, on the other hand, is he unmindful of their loyalty to the 
Anglican church. Bad as these rulers were, they never abetted the machi- 
nations of the Jesuits, the Puritans, or the Independents. These parties 
were intent on ecclesiastical revolution, and at last brought about the 
downfall of episcopacy and monarchy, but the faithful ones were loyal 
to the historic religion, and rallied to the standard of Charles because 
he was “‘the defender of the English church and of the Book of Common 
Prayer.” 

In writing of this period let a Papist or a Presbyterian hold the pen, 
and we should have another story. For example, here is a small volume 
on the Westminster Assembly in which, by way of introduction, the Puritan 
side of that great struggle is duly praised, and the Anglican church is seen 
to be in league with ecclesiastical bigotry and political despotism. This, 

8 Petrus Caroli und Johannes Calvin: Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte und Kultur der 
Rejormationszeit. Von Eduard Bahler. Thierachern bei Thun, 1904. 126 pages. 


9 English Church History from the Death of Archbishop Parker to the Death of 
Charles I. By Alfred Plummer. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner. x+ 
179 pages. $1, net. 
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however, is incidental. Coming to the main matter, we may say that 
accounts of the assembly are usually so overloaded with details that clear- 
ness is sacrificed and the reader’s patience is exhausted. ' It is a pleasure 
to read a short history like this by Beveridge,'° in which the calling, the 
personnel, and proceedings of the assembly are concisely related. All 
that one needs to know of the events leading up to the assembly, of its 
organization, of the Solemn League and Covenant, of the discussions on 
church government, and of the construction of the Directory, the Con- 
fession, and the Catechisms, is here told in few and plain words. 

In “Literary Lives,” edited by Dr. W. R. Nicoll, John Bunyan, a victim 
of the tyranny of a later Stuart, is assigned to W. H. White."* Little stress 
is laid on the biography, the chief object being to follow the thread of 
thought in Bunyan’s principal works, such as Grace Abounding, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, Life and Death of Mr. Badman, and the Holy War. 
The author foregoes all attempts at interpretation, but indulges here and 
there in doctrinal and literary criticism. If the reader would spend the 
amount of time required to read this book in the careful perusal of any one 
of Bunyan’s great pieces, he, would probably catch more of the spirit of 
the Bedford Dreamer, and gain a clearer and higher conception of his 
genius, than these pages by Mr. White are able to furnish. 

The latest life of John Knox’ is by Professor Stalker. The form in 
which the subject is treated is unique and admirable. The work is in 
three parts. In the first all the biographical material is presented. In 
the second the ideas of Knox are systematically arranged, as these ideas 
find expression in his books, in his religious convictions, and in his political 
opinions. In the third his ideals are set forth, as these are exhibited in 
the three great ecclesiastical documents of which he was the chief author, 
viz., the Confession of Faith, the Book of Common Order, and the Book 
of Discipline. Quotations from the writings of Knox are extended enough 
to give the reader a real acquaintance with the literary style, the broad 
statesmanship, and the reforming spirit of this truly wonderful man. 
Judged by modern standards, he was far from perfect, and his serious 
defects Dr. Stalker is not slow to see; but all in all he stands forth Scot- 
land’s greatest religious genius and foremost religious reformer. 


10 A Short History of the Westminster Assembly. By W. Beveridge. Edinburgh: 
Clark; New York: Scribner. xviii+165 pages. $1, net. 


11 John Bunyan. By W. Hale White. New York: Scribner. 222 pages. $1, net. 


12 John Knox: His Ideas and Ideals. By James Stalker. New York: Armstrong; 
London: Hodder & Stoughton. viiit+250 pages. $1, net. 
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ITALY 


The output of books pertaining to Italy during the past year has been 
considerable in quantity and excellent in quality. First comes a general 
treatise by Professor Deecke.*3 This book aims to be a popular account 
of Italy, with its people and its institutions, including Malta and Sardinia. 
It is popular in the very best sense of the word. In the first place, it is 
comprehensive. It includes boundaries, geology, climate, hydrography, 
plants and animals, population, history, products, commerce, political 
institutions, church and public worship, art, language, and science, and 
topography. It also includes thirty plates and maps very finely executed, 
and eighty-one illustrations in the text. It contains full statistical tables 
at the close of almost every important section, and an excellent index 
making its use for reference almost as easy as possible. In the second place, 
it is compact. All this material is put upon 485 pages 64 X 10 inches in 
dimensions. One’s first impression may be that the treatment is meager, 
but this is not so; the work is simply a marvel of condensation. In the 
third place, the book is exceedingly readable; and this contradicts the 
natural expectation that it is dry as dust. The only adverse criticism we 


. have is that the statistics are not quite up to the present, and the reader 


will want constantly to refer to later tables. But in other respects we do 
not know of another book on Italy at once so comprehensive, so accurate, 
and so interesting. 

We notice that the interest in Dante does not flag, and so we have to 
mention a translation of the De Monarchia'4 of Dante. This work is 
important from many points of view. It expresses the aspirations of a 
great soul for peace. Peace could come only through unity, and unity 
was empire, and empire should be in the Roman people under the leader- 
ship of Henry of Luxemburg. This piece is, moreover, one of the three 
constituent conceptions which combined in the Divine Comedy. The 
message of De Monarchia was political, that of Convito was philosophical, 
while that of Vita Nuova was religious. Dante was fully conscious of 
his message to his fellow-men. Far too often the man with a message is 
a great bore, and a weariness to the flesh; but not so Dante. His De 
Monarchia, his Convito, his Vita Nuova, and most of all his Commedia 
are among the abiding forces that man will use in his incessant struggle 

13 Italy. By W. Deecke. Translated by H. H. Nesbitt. London: Swan, 
Sonnenschein & Co.; New York: Macmillan, 1904. 485 pages. 


14 The De Monarchia of Dante Alighieri. Edited, with Translations and Notes, 
by Aurelia Henry. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.; Cambridge: 
The Riverside Press, 1904. 216 pages. $1.25, net. 
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for freedom. It is accordingly with peculiar gratitude that we call attention 
to this excellent translation of one of the masterpieces of medizval thought 
—the work of a genius and a patriot who concerns himself “‘in laboring 
for posterity in order that future generations may be enriched.” 

This translation of the De Monarchia is accompanied by a translation 
of the Injerno.*5 We believe that Professor Vincent is correct in his con- 
tention that the study of Dante should have a placc in the curriculum of 
every theological seminary, and that this place should be in the department 
of church history. This is true because of the central position that Dante 
occupies in the thought and activities of the Middle Ages—or the tran- 
sitional ages, as we begin to think of them now—and because this fact 
is so prominent at present in the minds of leading medieval students. 
This is the author’s justification for a new translation of the Divine Comedy. 
He does not attempt a smooth English translation. This he does not 
think is possible. He rather attempts a literal translation in blank verse; 
and in general he seems to have been fairly successful. The student is 
led without useless ornamentation directly to the poet’s conception; and 
this is what most students want. The notes on the text occupy 118 pages, 
and will be extremely helpful to most readers who have neither the time 
nor the facilities for getting the general information which is necessary 
to any understanding of the Commedia. We shall await with interest the 
succeeding volumes. 

We are glad also to call attention to another book that will facilitate 
the study of the great master. The serious student of Dante is over- 
whelmed with material. The beginner is lost in the labyrinth. He does 
not know where to begin or how to advance. He needs an intelligent guide 
to point out the central sources of information, and direct him to what is 
at least representative in these sources. Such a guide will, we believe, be 
found in Mr. Dinsmore’s Aids to the Study of Dante.*® Its selections 
are made from such original sources as Boccaccio, Villani, and Bruni, and 
from such secondary sources as Dean Church, Charles Eliot Norton, Dr. 
Moore, and Adolph Gaspary. The work is an admirable companion to 
the author’s previous work on The Teachings of Dante. 

As a fitting sequel to the above books comes Mr. Everett’s book on 
The Italian Poets since Dante.*7 The key to this work will probably be 

1s The Divine Comedy of Dante: The Injerno. A Translation and Commentary. 
By Marvin R. Vincent. New York: Scribner, 1904. 305 pages. $1.50. 

16 Aids to the Study of Dante. By Charles Allen Dinsmore. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., 1903. 485 pages. $1.50, net. 

117 The Italian Poets since Dante. Accompanied by Verse Translations. By 
William Everett. New York: Scribner, 1904. 251 pages. $1.50, net. 
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found in the Preface, page x, where the author says: “‘If the views appear 
mistaken, or their presentation dubious, they are yet the result of reading 
the authors, of which there is now far too little, and not of studying [italics 
in both cases ours] them, of which there is now far too much.” He does 
not set out to "find any Tendenz or Zeitgeist in the poems whether or no. 
He proposes to throw off all the trammels of personal equation and go 
where the authors lead him. Moreover, he brings to his task an extensive 
preparation in general literature. Leaving out of account a certain over- 
confidence here and there, and certain extravagant statements, the reviewer 
finds himself in sympathy with Mr. Everett’s whole method of treatment; 
and a general acceptance of the spirit of this book would be an indication 
that the pendulum is about to swing back toward the methods of fifty or 
sixty years ago. But, notwithstanding the author’s disavowal of Tendenz, 
he frequently reads it out of his poem, but never info it. From what has 
been said, the reader may safely anticipate an animated and fascinating 
interpretation of The Italian Poets since Dante. There are eighteen of 
them in Mr. Everett’s collection. Among them are Petrarch, Pulci, Ariosto, 
Tasso, Marino, Goldoni, Alfieri, and Leopardi. But the reviewer cannot 
cease to regret in a book of such value the abusive personality on p. xi 
of the Preface, where the author speaks of “‘Boyd’s contemptible version 
of Petrarch’s Trionfi.” This comes as a hard blow where it is least expected. 
But good work has likewise been done in Italian matters of the fifteenth 
and early sixteenth centuries. We refer especially to Dr. Schnitzler’s 
work on Savonarola'’ in the “‘Munich Church History Seminar.” No. 2 
of this series deals with Savonarola and the fire test. It is a critical inves- 
tigation into the sources. The purpose is to give due weight to all sides 
of the subject. Consequently, the author begins with a consideration of 
the antecedent history of the case, and follows it up with the depositions 
of his friends, his enemies, and the neutrals. From all this he determines 
the present status of the case and seeks new light on this obscure subject. 
To Savonarola’s enemies he is constrained to attribute atrocious wicked- 
ness and baseness. In No. 3 Dr. Schnitzler takes up one of Savonarola’s 
opponents, Bartolomeo Cerretani; not because he was a great man— 
which he certainly was not—but because of the general testimony that he 
gives concerning others. The investigation turns out to be exceedingly 
profitable. The entire series will require the careful attention of all 
students of Savonarola’s life and times. 
Last, but not least, in this collection comes a new study of the Florentine 


18 Quellen und Forschungen zur Geschichte Savonarolas, II und III. Von Joseph 
Schnitzler. Miinchen: Lentner, 1904. 174+1x+110 pages. M. 3.80. 
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historian and political writer. Machiavelli? will perhaps always be a 
riddle to students of ethics and politics. But, at all events, there is in these 
days a disposition to do him justice. It is certainly unfair to judge him by 
The Prince alone, because many passages in the Discourses on Livy, the 
Art of War, and his Correspondence directly contradict the impression one 
gets from reading The Prince. In The Prince he was dealing with one 
particular situation in one particular age—his own age; and this treatise 
was written to meet that particular exigency. It does not appear that 
he had any thought of writing on general political science. He was in 
line with patriots who had gone before in seeking unity and peace by 
word or by deed, and with other patriots who came after and at last realized 
Italian unity and freedom. Notably he was influenced by Dante’s intel- 
lectual and political conceptions, and especially by the De Monarchia. 
His mind was strenuously centered in the accomplishment of a great and 
worthy end. Moral considerations found no place in his mind, and he 
did not dream that this omission would be a ground of offense. He found 
a prince in the flesh in Cesar Borgia, and a portrait of the Roman people 
in the Swiss soldiers; and, completely absorbed as he was in this one 
purpose, he fell in with the ordinary rules of conduct observed by the aver- 
age men about him. Mr. Dyer, from a fresh study of the sources, and 
with such aid as he could get from accomplished Machiavellian students— 


as Villari and Burd—has given us a valuable little volume in three chap- 
ters: “The Prince and Cesar Borgia,” “‘Machiavelli’s Use of History,” 
and “Machiavelli’s Idea of Morals.” 


THE AMERICAN CHURCHES 

Very great interest has recently been shown in the origin and history 
of the Methodists on account of the occurrence of the second centennial 
of the birth of John Wesley, the founder of Methodism. The celebration 
of this event has been marked by the appearance of many new volumes on 
the life and work of Wesley (see this Journal for January 1904, p. 211), 
and of new editions of old volumes. To the list of new volumes belongs 
The Methodists?° by Professor Faulkner. The work is concerned prin- 
cipally with the development of the Methodists in America. The history 
of the Methodists is always a thrilling story of struggle, sacrifice, and 
conquest. This volume is written by one who possesses fine literary taste, 
the impartial historic spirit, and command of all the sources of information 

19 Machiavelli and the Modern State. By Louis Dyer. Boston: Ginn; London: 
The Atheneum Press, 1904. 163 pages. 


20 The Methodists. (“The Story of the Churches” series.) By John Alfred 
Faulkner, New York: Baker & Taylor, 1903. 264 pages. $1. 
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on the subject. It gives in concise and clear form the information most 
people interested in the history of Methodism would seek concerning the 
origin and development of the body. 

A Constitutional History of American Episcopal Methodism?* by John J. 
Tigert, is a revised and enlarged edition of a well-known and authoritative 
work. Its title indicates the phase of Methodist development which it covers. 
Methodism has always given large attention to organization, has believed 
in its efficiency, and has succeeded measurably by reason of it. The study 
of such a work as that of Professor Faulkner makes clear that the Metho- 
dist church has succeeded by reason of three things: evangelical doctrine, 
lay itinerant ministry, and organization. Dr. Tigert has made an exhaust- 
ive and careful study of the organic side of Methodism, and presents the 
results in this volume. 

Congregationalism always offers an interesting field of study to the 
student of American church history. Its connection with the founding 
of New England commonwealths, and its signal influence upon American 
religious life through all the history of American Christianity, assign it a 
place of first importance. Leonard Woolsey Bacon has long been recog- 
nized as an appreciative and authoritative student of American religious 
life through the publication of his History of American Christianity a few 
years ago. A new volume from his pen on The Congregationalists?? takes 
a worthy place beside his previous volume. Dr. Bacon has a great theme 
and has brilliantly executed its treatment. It is written by one who knows 
familiarly the story of Congregationalism, and rather takes for granted 
on the part of the reader an intimate knowledge of the history. To one 
who knows little or nothing of its history this volume would not be as inform- 
ing as one written with a more purely didactic purpose. 

Two other recent works belong to the history of Congregationalism: 
The Great Awakening,?3 by F. L. Chapell, a series of lectures delivered 
before the Baptist Church of Evanston, Ill., is a well-written and appre- 
ciative study of the part played in that movement by John Wesley, Jonathan 
Edwards, Gilbert Tennant, George Whitfield, and James Davenport; 
The Edwards Bicentenary contains the addresses and exercises in com- 

21 Constitutional History of American Episcopal Methodism. By John J. Tigert. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Smith & Lamar, 1904. 626 pages. $2. 

22 The Congregationalists. By Leonard W. Bacon. (“The Story of the Churches” 
series.) New York: Baker & Taylor, 1904. 280 pages. $1. 

23 The Great Awakening. By F. L. Chapell. Philadelphia: American Baptist 
Publication Society, 1903. 144 pages. 

24 The Edwards Bicentenary at Andover. By J. W. Platner and others. Andover, 
Mass.: The Andover Press, 1904. 126 pages; appendices, 65 pages. 
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memoration of the two-hundredth anniversary of the birth of Jonathan 
Edwards, held at Andover Theological Seminary, October 4 and 5, 1903. 
The addresses are upon phases of Edwards’ thought and influence, by 
Professors J. W. Platner, J. E. Woodbridge, E. C. Smith, James Orr, and 
a poem by President S. V. Cole. It is a valuable contribution to the 
Edwardsian literature. 

Two denominations have historically given special attention to the 
cultivation of the church-covenant idea, the Congregationalists and the 
Baptists. Champlin Burrage has made a careful collection of these 
covenants, with comments, and has traced their origin and development, 
from their earliest appearance to the present time, in a volume entitled 
The Church Covenant Idea.25 The work is the result of patient and 
thoroughgoing research conducted in the libraries of America and England. 
The covenant has little or no place in modern church usage; consequently 
the work will have small interest to any but students in that special field. 
It is a splended specimen of scholarly method and interest. 

The History of the Baptists in Maine,?® by H. S. Burrage, by reason 
of its fulness and detail, its clear organization of material and literary 
style, and its recourse to the original sources, leaves little to be desired by 
persons interested in the Baptist history of the state of Maine. It will 
not be of wide interest to persons even of the Baptist denomination outside 
of Maine. Such investigations of local religious history as Dr. Burrage . 
has conducted are indispensable to the historian of the larger movement. 

The Episcopalians,?7 by Daniel Dulany Addison, is the work of a 
fair-minded student of the denomination’s history, and is written with 
more than average literary power. It is conciliatory and appreciative of 
the best elements of the religious life and character of Episcopalianism, 
as such a work ought to be, and presents the system in its most inviting 
aspects. Too much space is given to the history of the body in England, 
which leaves little space for the treatment of the movement in America. 
This is due to the desire of Episcopalian historians to present the denomi- 
nation in ari unbroken continuity from the earliest Christian history in 
England to the present time. The essential facts relative to the origin and 
growth of the body are to be found in this volume in an interesting nar- 
rative. 

25 The Church Covenant Idea. By Champlin Burrage. Philadelphia: American 
Baptist Publication Society, 1904. 230 pages. 

26 History of the Baptists in Maine. By Henry S. Burrage. Portland, Maine: 
Marks Printing House, 1904. 497 pages. $2. 


27 The Episcopalians. By D.D. Addison. (“The Story of the Churches” series.) 
New York: Baker & Taylor, 1904. 252 pages. $1. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


In Vies des saints*® one can see how far the Catholic church is ready 
to go in the acceptance of ecclesiastical miracles. This volume forms the 
beginning of a Vie compléte des saints, and declares on the title-page that 
it is written with the purpose not to “‘cut out the miracles with which it 
has pleased God to glorify his servants.” Such a string of stupid and 
ridiculous performances it would be difficult to duplicate. 

Quelques motifs d’espérer?® is a collection of miscellaneous essays, in each 
of which a note of hopefulness and encouragement is sounded. In many 
respects the Roman church in France is in a bad way, and to doubting 
minds the outlook is inauspicious; but there is a brighter side, to which 
these pages call attention. Notwithstanding discouragements, there are 
numerous favorable indications, which ought to lift the true-hearted Catho- 
lic above all despair. 

If someone would render L’Américanisme?° into English, many Protes- 
tants would become acquainted for the first time with the party divisions 
which exist among Catholics both in America and France. As among 
Protestants there are the conservatives and the progressives, precisely so 
among Catholics there is a strong party pledged to medievalism and a 
party strongly influenced by the modern spirit. Gibbons, Ireland, and 
Spaulding are representatives of Catholic liberalism who have had a deal 
of trouble with old-school prelates, which trouble has caused the pope no 
end of vexation. To this new democratic liberal spirit and movement has 
been given the significant name “‘Americanism.” As yet the movement 
has seriously affected only the United States and France, but with increasing 
enlightenment it will spread to other countries also. 

In other numbers of this Journal we have noticed from year to year 
Annuaire pontifical catholique.3* Those for the seventh and eighth years, 
1904 and 1905, have now appeared. It is a most valuable yearbook of 
the Catholic world. The number for 1904 is of special interest, since it 
summarizes the pontificate of Leo XIII, the personnel and meetings 
of the conclave of 1903, and the inauguration of the new pontiff, 
Pius X. 

We have before us an interesting and beautiful monograph, which is 


28 Vies des saints. Paris: Féron-Vrau. 
29 Quelques motifs @espérer. Par Félix Klein. Paris: Lecoffre. x+296 pages. 
3° L’Américanisme. Par Albert Houtin. Paris: Nourry. vii+494 pages. 


3t Annuaire pontifical catholique. Par Albert Ballandier. Paris: Maison de la 
Bonne Presse, 1904, 1905. 639 pages. Fr. 4.10. 
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not simply a reproduction of what the author has said on Lausanne? in 
the second volume of his life of Calvin, but is to be regarded as a second 
edition improved and enlarged. 

Feret’s book on the theological faculty of Paris33 in the unten 
century is a volume of 520 pages. Among the important subjects that it 
discusses are Jansenism (1640-53), Gallicanism before the Declaration of 
1682, and Aristotelianism and Cartesianism. 

The Greek church in Russia is afflicted with a thousand and one sects, 
most of them the offspring of ignorance and superstition, and many of them 
concealing themselves in herown communion. One of these sects is brought 
before us in an important book by Grass,34 which will find a reception all 
the warmer for the prevalent interest in Russian subjects, and especially 
in the religious condition of the Russian empire. The men of the Skopzen 
practice self-mutilation in order to be numbered with “the hundred and 
forty and four thousand” pictured in Rev. 14:4. The founder of the 
sect was Seliwanow, a peasant who could not write, and probably could 
not read. No one knows how numerous the Scopzen are. The govern- 
ment has very properly sought to supress them, yet they do not cease 
to propagate their views and to gain adherents. Their writings were 
kept secret among them till discovered by the police on some of them who 
were arrested. These writings are now for the first time translated from 
the Russian into another language. 

The exact location of Corea35 is now perfectly understood by all intel- 
ligent readers.. It has an area of about 90,000 square miles. Nobody 
knows exactly who the Coreans are, because they aré a blending of many 
northeast Asiatic races, and, strangely enough, their characteristic type 
often resembles the Semitic. The population of Corea is variously estim- 
ated, but it is probably not far from 12,000,000. Politically, Corea has 
gone through the usual stages of development. Starting without organi- 
zation, she passed through feudalism, organized society in a larger sense, 

32 Lausanne au temps de la Réformation: Avec une introduction sur Pierre Viret 
et Orbe, et un appendice sur les deux premiers imprimateurs protestants de Lausanne. 
Par Emile Doumergue. Lausanne: Bridel, 1903. 64 pages. Fr. 1.50. 

33 La Faculté de théologie de Paris et ses docteurs les plus célébres. Par P. Feret. 
“Epoque moderne.” Tome troisitme: “XVII¢ sitcle; phases historiques.” Paris: 
Picard, 1904. 520 pages. 

34 Die geheime heilige Schrift der Skopzen (Russische Selbstverstiimmler): Leidens- 
geschichte und Episteln des Skopzen-Erlésers. Kritische Ausgabe auf Grund der 
russischen Drucke in deutscher Ubersetzung. Von Karl Konrad Grass, Privatdozent 
in Dorpat. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1904. iv+77 pages. M. 1.50. 

38 Corea: The Hermit Nation. By William Elliot Griffis. Seventh edition, 
revised and enlarged. New York: Scribner, 1904. 502 pages. 
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centralization, to an empire. Socially, we notice first the family. Woman 
has no moral existence; she has no name; she is so-and-so’s daughter, 
so-and-so’s wife, so-and-so’s mother; she works in the field, and eats what 
is left after the men are through. Yet a certain respect is shown her. 
She is addressed in dignified language. Her apartments are inviolate 
even to the officers of the law. Men step aside to allow her to pass. Adop- 
tion is common on account of the ancestral worship. If only a daughter 
is born, she is married to an adopted son, who becomes the head of the 
family. Primogeniture is the rule. The family is not, as with us, the 
unit, but a fragment of a clan. The Coreans are voracious eaters. Unlike 
the Japanese, they eat much meat and fat. Fish is often eaten raw from 
the tail to the head. Dog meat is a great favorite. All kinds of condi- 
ments, such as pepper and vinegar, are extensively used; and, strangely 
enough, situated as they are between China and Japan, the common 
people scarcely know the taste of tea. The ancient religion of Corea 
was Shamanism—a kind of Nature-worship, mountains, rivers, etc. 
The air was supposed to be peopled with spirits. This religion still pre- 
vails among the lower classes. Buddhism came in about the fourth century, 
and among the higher classes prevailed until the fifteenth century. Then 
came Confucianism, which still has a very large influence. The religion 
of Corea, then, is variegated. The fact that Buddhism and Confucianism 
are found in Corea would seem to indicate a considerable degree of culture, 
but this culture is confined to the upper classes. The great masses are in 
gross ignorance and superstition. Corea has been called the ‘Hermit 
Nation.” She was one of the last to come out and become a part of general 
history. The accounts of the early attempts to reach her are thrilling 
enough. The motive was nearly always commercial. In 1784 Christianity 
was introduced in its Roman form, with its two fatal weaknesses—the 
ecclesiastical supremacy of the pope and the claim to temporal sovereignty. 
Through the latter, Christianity came to mean to the Coreans treason and 
robbery, and converts were regarded as traitors. The earliest American 
connections with the “Hermit Nation”’ are not at all to our credit. Various 
Protestant denominations have made feeble beginnings in Corea, but 
comparatively little has been accomplished as yet. The relations of Russia 
and Japan to this nation are discussed in a concluding chapter. Dr. 
Griffis has rendered a real service in putting so much material on so living 
a subject within the reach of English readers. 
Err B. HULBERT. 
FRANKLIN JOHNSON. 
Joun W. Moncrier. 
ERRETT GATES. 
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RECENT BOOKS IN THE FIELD OF SOCIAL ETHICS, EDUCA- 
TION, AND PRACTICAL RELIGION 


In the first book before us,* the author’s own summary of his patient 
and conscientious discussion states the essential points of his volume: 

The central thought of this treatise is that the Christian life is the highest 
mode of moral life of which man is capable, and is distinguished from lower 
forms of ethical life by its own characteristic manifestations. But the Christian 
is a man; on the basis of his manhood a nobler manhood is developed through 
the work of the Holy Spirit We find the source of our knowledge of ethical 
facts and principles, in the first instance, in the normal constitution of man, 
then in the experience of Christians, and, thirdly, in the Holy Scriptures as bring- 
ing the believer into vital relation to Christ. 
Part I dealS with the nature of the ethics of the Christian life: the moral 
agent and the disorder of the moral nature, the remedy for moral disorder. 
Part II discusses the scope of the ethics of the Christian life: all duty 
rests on the holy will of God, duty to self, duty to society, duty to nature, 
duty to God. Part III considers the method of the ethics of the Christian 
life. The church is incompetent to form a policy relating to such social 
problems as temperance reforms, relations of capital and labor, the care 
of the poor; it has not the knowledge, and it is not intrusted with adequate 
power. But individual members of the church should aid where the 
church as an organization has no duty. It may be permissible, however, 
to add that “Christian Ethics” is by no means confined to the duties of 
the church as an organization; that action of the state must also be brought 
under the control of right and obligation; that the entire community has 
duties; and that these duties must be discovered and framed into laws, 
regulations of administration, maxims of custom and sentiment. Studies 
of ethics written from the ecclesiastical point of view have their value, 
but they must necessarily leave the most perplexing, complicated, and 
pressing problems of duty either untouched or but superficially treated. 
This valuable work brings us only to the margin of that vast area of study 
of right, obligation, and duty which is cultivated by the special social 
sciences and by practical sociology; and, as sure as this world is of God, 
these scientific disciplines will be found necessary to the complete “‘science 
of the end, the law, and the motive of obligatory conduct as determined 
in the light of the Christian revelation.” The work under review is a 
contribution to only one tract of that larger field. 

t The Ethics of the Christian Life, or the Science of Right Living. By Henry E. 
Robins. Philadelphia: Griffith & Rowland Press, 1904. 488 pages. $2, net. 
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During the past five years, much to its advantage, moral and religious 
education has come under the influence of the psychologists, the students 
of the history of religion, and the most competent philosophers of education. 
While Professor Coe’s last volume? shows at many points the results of 
his personal investigation, the particular increments to knowledge are not 
conspicuous. It is in the breadth, courage, and sanity of his survey of 
the social situation that the chief merit of his work is found. The author 
defines his purpose to be to “‘bring the broadest philosophy of education 
into the closest relation to practice; to show how principles lead directly 
to methods,”’ and to “exhibit the principles and forces of religious and 
moral education in their highest concreteness as factors in the general 
movement of human life.” The standpoint taken is that which has been 
fairly won by the development of Christianity in life and criticism; that 
human nature is not complete in the highest attainable sense without the 
life in God; that no single subject of knowledge is comprehended so long 
as it is isolated from the deepest facts of the spirit. Hence the child should 
be treated as born for this experience, as having a right to claim help to 
realize it through the concerted activity of family, school, church, govern- 
ment. With great clearness and force the author insists on the truth that 
education is the unfolding of the entire personality as a vital unity, and 
not merely the passive reception of certain detached matters of knowledge, 
as reading, writing, arithmetic, and theological formulas. The young 
scholar does not shrink from breaking a lance in direct encounter with the 
most honored veterans of education and theology when the eternal interests 
of the child seem to him to demand a champion. Especially noteworthy 
is his acceptance of the “‘major premise” in the claim of the Catholics, 
that education must include religion, while he properly refuses their “minor 
premise” when they ask for a division of the school fund. 

There is need of instruction of the young in the duties of modern society 
with its complicated problems, and many attempts have been made to 
furnish textbooks suitable for the purpose. The societies of ethical culture 
have, by virtue of their exceptional position, made special efforts to meet 
this need, and important contributions may be expected from them. Such 
textbooks must be graded, in order to be adapted to young persons of 
different stages of development; the material should be concrete; dis- 
cussion and conversation should be stimulated; proverbs, poetry, and 
classic prose should serve to adorn the doctrine; brief summaries should 
be furnished, so that much meaning can be carried away in neat form for 

2 Education in Religion and Morals. By George Albert Coe. Chicago: Revell, 
1904. 434 pages. $1.35. 
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memory. All these criteria are met in very high degree by the books of 
Mr. Sheldon,3 who has put each lesson to the test of use with classes during 
the years the work was in manuscript form. The religious factor is almost 
entirely passed over in silence, according to the design of the author, who 
omits religion, he says, because it creates division, and because home and 
church can add religious teachings at points where the teacher thinks best. 
Paul Natorp has said that the claims of ethical law are also in dispute.‘ 
In the book on citizenship the catholic expressions of faith in God quoted 
from the noble utterances of Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln will be 
more widely accepted than many of the moral instructions of the author 
who himself, at the end, rises, for a moment, into the sublime realm of the 
eternal life. The very spirit of religion breathes through all the pages, and 
one can easily believe that the author felt at times a keen sense of self- 
repression when he felt obliged to omit reference to this supreme interest of 
humanity. The work as a whole is not adequate and does not claim to be 
complete; but whoever writes on this subject hereafter will gladly acknowl- 
edge his obligation to this genial and faithful teacher of duty; and any reli- 
gious teacher will find many valuable suggestions in respect to both matter 
and method of moral education. 

The recent increase of interest in religious education makes this publi- 
cations timely. The volume before us includes catechisms of the sixteenth 
century from southern Germany, from Alsace, the Pfalz, Baden, Wiirt- 
temberg, and Bavaria. We are carried back to the brave days of Luther 
and his contemporaries, and we read their German and Latin forms, follow 
their order of explanation of the early creeds of the church, the Decalogue, 
and other summaries of theological and ethical belief. For the most part 
the editor gives us simply the original documents, but adds brief introduc- 
tions, interpretations, and references to literature. 

The conflict between clericalism and the secularists of France has 
provoked a discussion of the duty of the state to supervise and improve 
the scientific education of priests. The government of France subsidizes 
the larger churches, but makes no requirement as to the qualifications of 
their teachers and priests. This is dangerous to the social order, since 

3 Ethics for the Young. By Walter L. Sheldon. Three volumes: “The Study 
of Habits;” ‘Duties in the Home and Family;” “Citizenship and the Duties of a 
Citizen.” Chicago: Welch, 1904, $1.25 per volume. 

4 Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der Humanitat. 


S Quellen zur Geschichte des kirchlichen Unterrichts in der evangelischen Kirche 
Deutschlands zwischen 1530 und 1600. Eingeleitet, herausgegeben und zusammen- 
fassend dargestellt von Johann Michael Reu. I. Teil. Giitersloh: Bertelsmann, 
1904. 847 pages. M. 16. 
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ignorant and fanatical clergymen are necessarily in antagonism to all the 
aspirations of progressive men who possess the outlook of modern science 
and philosophy. The state should give liberty of teaching, and should 
not itself become oppressive and guilty of persecution; but it should 
require the moral and intellectual leaders to pass state examinations as a 
guaranty of their fitness to be public instructors. This is the argument of 
the author of this work,° and he supports his positions by numerous 
citations. 

Among the important topics discussed in this volume? are: the origin 
and history of the books of the Bible and of the English translations; the 
reasons for personal study of the Bible; methods of studying the Bible. 
The methods described and illustrated are: study of the Bible by periods; 
study by books; study of Bible characters; sermons and addresses; scenes 
and incidents; and topical studies. There is added a chapter on promot- 
ing Bible study by exposition in the pulpit. The author does not enter 
the field of teaching as distinguished from preaching. The style is simple 
and clear, although the range of subjects required too much condensation. 
The critical standpoint is quite conservative. The historical sketches are 
compiled from ordinary sources. 

Dr. Conley has published a series of simple, clear, popular lectures*® 
given at first to a woman’s club in Omaha. He treats the character and 
composition of the Bible, manuscripts, translations, light from monuments; 
and deals with such problems as the relation of the Bible to science, art, 
ethics, woman, education, progress. His point of view is that of one who 
reveres the Book, and yet believes that a Christian can have his mind open 
to all new revelations of truth. 

The brilliant, popular preacher and lecturer has printed some of the 
bright and telling sentences with which he has been wont to draw together 
the immense audiences of the Temple.9 The little volume here noticed is 
full of suggestions for youth, and is suited to inspire and guide. 

This fragment of German pietism*° breathes the spirit of a devout life. 

6 La réforme intellectuelle du clergé et la liberté d’enseignement. Par P. Saintyve. 
Paris: Nourry, 1904. 341 pages. 

7 Bible Study Popularized By Frank T. Lee. Chicago: Winona Publishing 
Co., 1904. 315 pages. ; 

8 The Bible in Modern Light. By John Wesley Conley. Philadelphia: Griffith 
& Rowland Press, 1904. 238 pages. 

9 The New Day; or, Fresh Opportunities. By Russell H. Conwell. Philadelphia: 
Griffith & Rowland Press, 1904. 117 pages. 

10 Outlines of Pastoral Theology. Translated and edited by William Hastie. 
Edinburgh: Clark; New York: Scribner, 1904. 78 pages. $0.75, net. 
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The substance of its thought has been assimilated in the larger works on 
the duties of ministers. 

Dr. Schafer is one of the most distinguished leaders of the Inner Mission 
of the Evangelical Church of Germany, and he has gathered up in these 
annual reports'? accounts of many of the most significant facts about 
modern methods of caring for cripples. While the Altona home and school 
for cripples receives special attention, the student will find statistics and 
descriptions of institutions in various countries, and the beautiful photo- 
graphic illustrations almost serve in place of visits of observation. Even 
the technical processes of teaching and training are so minutely explained 
that the general reader can appreciate the marvelous achievements of 
these institutions. 

In the treatise of M. Rivitre™* the reader will find all the essential 
features of a philanthropy which has been tested in Germany, France, 
England, and the United States, and which, within its natural limits, pro- 
duces excellent results. 

Without doubt the writer of this curious volume’3 has gone about his 
work in earnest, and his discussion bears the marks of sincerity, of pro- 
longed thought, and of considerable reading. He is quite certain that 
honesty is not to be found in endowed colleges (p. vii), and he makes 
representations of their cruel treatment of students in examinations which 
might furnish amusement to our lusty athletes (p. 183). He closes the 
controversy over the place of Greek by calling the classics “trashy litera- 
ture” (p. 182). Christianity is fictitious. There are more assertions 
than arguments, and enough confidence in his own conclusions to fur- 
nish several systems of cosmic philosophy. Perhaps there are a few new 
ideas, but it requires a tedious journey to come upon them. 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


SOME RECENT LITERATURE IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


Any characterization by Professor Pfleiderer of a great figure in the 
history of religious thought is of unusual interest. His memorial address* 
delivered on the occasion of the one-hundredth anniversary of Herder’s 


11 Jahrbuch der Kriippelfursorge. Von Theodor Schafer. Hamburg: Agentus 
des Rauhen Hauses, 1899-1903. 

12 La terre et atelier: Jardins ouvriers. Par Louis Rivitre. Paris: Lecoffre, 1904. 
219 pages. 

13 The Socialization of Humanity; A System of Monistic Philosophy. By Charles 
Kendall Franklin. Chicago: Kerr, 1904. 481 pages. $2. 

* Herder: Rede zur Gedankfeier im Rathaus zu Berlin am 16. Dezember 1903 
Von Otto Pfleiderer. Berlin: Reimar, 1904. 31 pages. M. 0.50. 
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death gives an unusually sympathetic presentation of the social and personal 
forces which influenced the man during his youth, and of the development 
of his activity in the fields of thought where he made such noteworthy 
contributions. Professor Pfleiderer’s estimation of the man is well summed 
up in his opening words: 

He stood in the front rank among the spiritual heroes of our people; he was 
familiar with all knowledge of his time, but by the originality of his genius towered 
far above his time. He was a path-breaker and prophet of the new culture-epoch, 
which separates the nineteenth century from the eighteenth. Upon almost 
all regions of the life of the spirit, in art and poetry, in natural and historical 
science, in philosophy and religion, in school and church, his ideas have worked 
fruitfully, have set new goals of endeavor, and opened new ways of activity 
and investigation. And what he was for his time—a bearer of the light and 
path-finder of the truth, an apostle of love and noble humanity, a prophet of 
new life, ceaseless work, and harmonious development of all powers—even this 


he can be and is to be again for our time also, which is in so many respects closely 
related to his. 


The published addresses delivered at the Eisenach Conference? furnish 
a most interesting glimpse of the theological state of mind among moderate 
conservatives in Germany. The conference seems to have been fully 
alive to the fact that the lack of any uniform attitude among theologians 


toward the Scriptures as authority is a source of widespread distrust and 
confusion on the part of the laity. The chief interest thus centered in the 
practical consequences upon Christian faith if the diversity of opinion result- 
ing from the scientific study of theology be encouraged. Professor Kahler, 
of Halle, in an address on “The Present Situation of Theology,” showed 
that none of the significant movements of theological thought in the past 
century is yet dead. The present constructive task for theology is to 
understand better the meaning of historical Christianity (revelation), and 
to show how the content of revelation can find a home in modern philoso- 
phy (evolutionistic monism). Dr. Lepsius, in a paper on “The Historical 
Foundations of the Christian View of the World,” pleads for a Christian 
metaphysics as against Harnack’s non-metaphysical ethical religion. The 
Christian Welianschauung (i. e., that of Jesus) is an essential part of the 
gospel. In particular, Lepsius deplores the prevalent historical study of 
comparative religion as tending to destroy confidence in the uniqueness of 
Christianity. Other addresses of interest show a commendable zeal in 
attacking the problems which are especially interesting to thoughtful lay- 
men rather than those of concern only to specialists. 


2 Verhandlungen der sweiten Eisenacher Konference. Herausgegeben von Joh. 
Lepsius. Berlin: Deutsche Orient-Mission E. V., 1903. 160 pages. 
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The struggles of advocates of an authority-religion to come to terms 
with modern psychology are always interesting. An especially instructive 
example of the attempt of a man who holds the psychology of Thomas 
Aquinas to live in our modern psychological world is furnished by a Ger- 
man Catholic.3 His historic survey of the discussions concerning the nature 
of faith is penetrating and illuminating. Moreover, he shows a good grasp 
of the fundamental problem. But when at the outset he defines faith as 
“the undoubting assent to a definite doctrinal content, the inner assured 
acceptance of definite theoretical statements,’’ it will be seen that assensus 
must be maintained at all hazards. After this intellectual acceptance of 
truth come the volitional recognition of it as true and its valuation by the 
practical reason. Only when this latter process is complete do we have 
faith in its full significance. Although the argument attempts to show 
that the original assensus is a voluntary matter, yet there lurks in the 
background the ghost of authoritative external dogma to be accepted 
ready-made rather than attained by free use of reason. The book is an 
admirable illustration of the fact that modern psychology is quite as potent 
as historical criticism in making impossible certain time-honored theories 
of religious belief. 

By contrast it is interesting to notice the position of a man who has passed 
through a study of Kant and of Ritschl, as well as of historical method, 
into complete sympathy both with the past development of Christian 
thought and with modern philosophical ideals. He recognizes as clearly 
as any Catholic that religion cannot exist without revelation; but shows 
at the outset that the conception of an external miraculous revelation is 
scientifically untenable. Revelation in its very essence must disclose the 
existence of a present supernatural reality, not merely the interruption of 
nature in the past. In order to ascertain, then, where revelation is to be 
found, we must consult the religious consciousness itself, and ascertain 
how as a matter of fact the human spirit comes into vital contact with the 
supernatural. An examination of the development of religion shows a 
progressive criticism of its lower stages and a gradual outgrowing of all 
views of divine revelation which define it as something external. It even- 
tually becomes impossible, then, to regard an external Bible, or even an 
external Jesus, as revelation. Man experiences the reality of the super- 
natural wherever historical personal life influences him so that he becomes 

3 Vernunjt und Wille in ihrer Bezichung sum Glaubensakt. Von Georg Schmidt. 
Augsburg: Lampart, 1903. 128 pages. M. 2. 


4 Die geistige Offenbarung Gottes in der geschichtlichen Person Jesu. Von Th. 
Steinmann: Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1903. viiit+125 pages. M. 3.60. 
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conscious of the presence of God. The personal life of Jesus is supreme 
in this respect, and hence becomes our revelation of God. Revelation thus 
is not extra-historical, nor is it externally miraculous, but is found in the 
actual inner power derived from our contact with history. The pamphlet 
is an extraordinarily penetrating discussion of a difficult problem. 

Professor Ihmels in the title of his books promises what he fails to per- 
form. He gives, not an exposition of Christian ethics, but merely a faithful 
and illuminating discussion of Kantian ethics. He has no difficulty in 
showing that obedience to the categorical imperative is entirely compatible 
with the existence of a universal will which expresses itself in this impera- 
tive. But is this deification of the moral law equivalent to the Christian 
God? By substituting the word “‘Kantian” for ‘‘Christian” in the title 
he would more correctly describe his essay. 

In a review of a pamphlet by Dr. Lepsius in a previous number of the 
American Journal of Theology,® attention was called to the keen criticism 
directed by this vigorous writer against the fundamental position of Harnack. 
Lepsius quite agrees with Harnack that personality is the supreme reality 
in religion. But he insists that to make a didactic presentation of the 
teaching of Jesus the essence of Christianity, as is done by Harnack, is to 
make truth rather than personality supreme. The dramatic rather than 
the didactic method is essential to personality. Hence the cross of Christ 
must be regarded as the dramatic center of Christianity. In another of 
his Reden und Abhandlungen’ Lepsius expounds more fully this conception. 
He holds, with Kant, that every man must face the fact of radical evil in 
his nature. But, as against Kant, he believes that the remedy for this 
evil lies beyond man’s power. The cross and resurrection of Christ repre- 
sent in dramatic form the redemptive power coming from a personality 
which suffers vicariously for the sins of others. Thus far the author shows 
his keen insight into the essential nature of religious redemption. But 
when he proceeds to identify this spiritual conception, which Bushnell has 
made familiar to American readers, with the atonement theory of Anselm 
and of Luther, and to declare all three Pauline, we must protest against 
such a superficial classification. As a keen criticism of much current 
exposition of didactic ethics in the name of Christianity, the pamphlet is 
well deserving of attention. 

5S Theonomie und Autonomie im Licht der christlichen Ethik. Von L. Thmels. 
Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 25 pages. M. 0.25. 

6 Vol. VIII (April, 1904), p. 416. 

7 Das Kreuz Christi. Von Johannes Lepsius. Erste und zweite Auflage. Berlin: 
Reich-Christi Verlag. 31 pages. M. 0.50. 
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Kattenbusch’s illuminating pamphlet Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl,8 
originally delivered as an address in 1891 before the theological confer- 
ence at Giessen, and published in two successive editions in 1892 and 1893, 
has now been thoroughly revised. The general line of discussion is not 
altered. The chief change in substance is a reversal of the author’s pre- 
vious conviction that Schleiermacher’s conception of religion was funda- 
mentally pantheistic. The supplementary discussion of the theological 
development within the past decade is concerned chiefly with the rise of 
the science of comparative religions, and the consequent pressure upon 
Ritschlianism to abandon its attempt to isolate Christianity from all other 
history. Troeltsch’s attempt to eliminate the last traces of dogmatic 
method, and to correlate Christian theology with positive sciences in 
method is set forth with some detail, though the author could not, of 
course, make use of what Troeltsch has published in the past two years. 

One of the striking differences between German and American pastors 
is seen in the fact that works of scientific theological value comparatively 
seldom come from the hand of an American pastor, while in Germany 
much excellent work is done by men in the active ministry. A good illus- 
tration of this ideal among German pastors is found in an elaborate treatise 
on the history of the Roman Catholic doctrine of implicit faith.° The 
posthumous treatise of Ritschl on Fides Implicita, while full of suggestive 
insight, yet left much to be desired in the way of historical completeness. 
Hoffmann has produced a compendium of purely objective research, 
representing an enormous amount of work on his part. He gives a detailed 
account of the teaching of nearly every important Catholic treatise or 
document on the subject of faith from the time of Augustine down to the 
works of living theologians. The book is thus a genuine encyclopedia of 
information. It is to be regretted, however, that his work is so poorly 
organized. The only clue to the contents is given in the bare list of men 
whose writings are discussed. All the citations are incorporated into the 
text, and there are no chapters or summaries to guide the reader through 
the progress of thought. The usefulness of this otherwise scholarly vol- 
ume is thus greatly curtailed. 

The Conjérences at the church of Notre Dame in Paris during Lent 
have long been noted as superlative examples of Roman Catholic sermons 


8 Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl. Von Ferdinand Kattenbusch. Dritte, vielfach 
verinderte Auflage. Mit einem Nachtrag tiber die neueste Entwicklung. Giessen: 
Ricker, 1903. 80 pages. M. 1.75. 

9 Die Lehre von der Fides Implicita innerhalb der katholischen Kirche. Dargestellt 
von Geo1g Hoffmann. Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1903. iv+407 pages. M. 8. 
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to educated hearers. The sermons are afterward published in book-form. 
The series of 1903,%° like the preceding series of retraites pascales, attempts 
to expound Catholic doctrine to men who are aware of the main modern 
movements of thought. The author has read widely. But since his first 
loyalty must be given to traditional doctrine, he cannot quite feel the 
power which our modern ideal of unfettered search for truth exercises over 
men. Attempting to start from the eudemonistic axiom that all men will 
seek their highest happiness, he asserts that true blessedness is to be found 
only by the path of intellectual certainty marked out by Thomas Aquinas. 
Thus all roads, even that of modern (?) psychology, lead to Rome. The 
book is an admirable example of literary skill and forceful composition; 
but no man who really lives in the modern thought-world will find much 
satisfaction in an argument, the conclusion of which can be foreseen 
from the start. 

The wide influence which Bishop Butler exercised over theological 
thinking in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries furnishes ample justi- 
fication for the publishing of two important volumes of his works** in the 
attractive series of the “‘English Theological Library” edited by Frederic 
Relton. Nowhere can the intellectualistic atmosphere of the eighteenth 
century be better noted than in the works of the great opponent of Deism. 
The analytic and argumentative form which he was compelled to adopt in 
order to reach his age often obscures the profundity of his spiritual insight, 
but his sermons make it evident that he loved to study life itself rather than 
books of argument. An exhaustive analysis of the train of thought given 
in the margin of the page, and an admirably complete table of contents 
for each volume, should make this edition of Butler’s works a standard 
work of reference. 

The Brooklyn Ethical Association has planned to issue a series of 
volumes, intended to give to the public the contents of several lectures 
delivered before that association by prominent men from the Orient and 
the Occident. The first volume in the series’? contains an introduction 

10 Exposition de la morale catholique: Le fondement de la morale; La béatitude. 
Par E. Janvier. Paris: Lethielleux, 1903. 360 pages. 

11 Sermons, Charges, Fragments; and Correspondence of Joseph Butler, D.C. L., 
Late Lord Bishop of Durham. xxxii+351 pages. 

The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, to the Constitution and Course 
of Nature; to which are added two brief dissertations, (1) Of Personal Identity, (2) 
Oj the Nature of Virtue, by Joseph Butler. London and New York: Macmillan, 1900. 
xxi +313 pages. 

12 The Ethics of the Greek Philosophers, Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle. By James 
H. Hyslop. New York, Chicago, London: Published for the Brooklyn Ethical 
Association by Higgins & Co., 1903. xxvi+331 pages. $2. 
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by the editor, Charles M. Higgins, a lecture by Professor Hyslop covering 
sixty-seven pages, portraits of the philosophers discussed, extracts from 
their works, and a condensation of the life of Socrates from Stanley’s 
History of Philosophy, published in London in 1701. The important 
feature of the book is Professor Hyslop’s comprehensive and illuminating 
survey of the antecedents, general character, influence, and purpose of 
the great philosophical thinkers of ancient Greece. His analysis is keen 
and clear, and he distinguishes so carefully and states so concisely the 
distinctive teachings of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle, that the reader, 
at one sitting, may possess himself of a good understanding of the con- 
tributions of these three philosophers to ethical science. It would be 
difficult to find a better brief presentation of the matter. 

Evidences are multiplying that many of our thoughtful pastors are 
passing out of the stage of confusion and uncertainty which inevitably 
accompanies the dissolution of an authority-religion at the hands of 
scientific criticism. A recent volume*s utters the triumphant note of one 
who finds the newer thought entirely satisfying. He disclaims any apolo- 
getic attempt to “reconcile science and religion.” Such “reconciliation 
seems to him to be like an attempt to harmonize the fact of sunrise with 
the joy of walking and working in the light.” After an admirable survey 
of the scientific and social movements which dominate our modern thought- 
world, the author proceeds to set forth Christianity as a religion of the 
Spirit. That this does not mean cutting loose from the historical basis 
of Christianity is shown by the witness of Scripture and of the Christian 
church. As Sabatier has put it, the New Testament becomes the “charter 
of the religion of the Spirit.” The results of this spiritual conception of 
religion in the interpretation of Christian doctrine is given in some detail 
in the concluding chapters. The book is the best popular exposition of 
the fundamental issue in modern Christianity which has appeared from 
the American press. 

A treatise on the sacraments by Professor Kahler’ is interesting as 
showing how even a theologian who retains the conception of authority 
feels himself compelled to justify his conclusions to our age by showing 
their pragmatic value. The sacraments, he asserts, derive their primary 
right to exist from their authoritative institution by Christ. In the case 

13 The Dynamic of Christianity: A Study of the Vital and Permanent Element 
in the Christian Religion. By Edward Mortimer Chapman. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1904. viiit+345 pages. $1.25, net. 


14 Die Sacramente als Gnadenmittel. Von Martin Kahler. Leipzig: Béhme, 1903. 
96 pages. M. 1.80. 
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of baptism it is necessary to hold to the authenticity of the post-resurrection 
commandment in Matt. 28:19, 20. The Lord’s Supper would be mean- 
ingless without the resurrection of Christ. Thus it is necessary first to 
establish the historicity of the resurrection in order to admit the proper 
foundation of the sacraments. But even if divinely established, Kahler 
asserts that the sacraments are worthless to the individual unless capable 
of accrediting themselves as positive means of promoting the spiritual 
life. Their value in this sphere is expounded in accordance with Lutheran 
tradition. American readers will seriously question whether Christian 
experience will necessarily find in the sacraments any such significance 
as the author affirms. And when to this lack of pragmatic sanction is 
added the serious difficulties in the way of establishing all the links in 
Kahler’s chain of historical argument, it would seem that the maintenance 
of the position here outlined is a serious task. 

Two French scholars; MM. Hippolyte Hemmer and Paul Lejay, 
recognizing the great benefits which accrue from making accessible the 
important documents in the early history of Christianity, have undertaken 
to edit a series of ‘“‘Textes et Documents pour |’étude historique du Chris- 
tianisme.” The first volume,’5 prepared by M. Louis Pautigny, contains 
the Greek text of the two Apologies of Justin with a French translation 
running parallel to it on the opposite page. A brief introduction and a 
well-selected index of important Greek words are added as helps. It 
would seem that a few explanatory notes would have added to the popular 
usefulness of the work. The copious bibliographies, however, are just 
what the academic student desires; and the editors’ expressed purpose 
to keep the series entirely free from any Tendensz in theological interpre- 
tation is perhaps best served by allowing the text to bring its own message. 
The text used is that of Kriiger (1904), with a few variations. The series 
will ultimately contain some forty volumes, covering the period from the 
apostolic age to the fifth century. The extraordinarily low price of the 
volumes puts the series within easy reach of students. It is to be hoped 
that the editors will meet with a wide response. 

GERALD B. SMITH. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


18 Justin, Apologies. Par Louis Pautigny. Paris: Picard, 1904. xxxvi+198 
pages. Fr. 2.50. 
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In the first part of a suggestive book, Lipsius subjects the prevalent 
religious theories of knowledge to a searching and destructive criticism by 
the application of the results of present-day psychology and logic. In the 
second part of his work he applies the same principles to dissolve the 
doctrines of theology, and determine the limits of a rationally grounded 
religious faith. Lipsius asserts that die emotionale Theologie fails to make 
good its claim to any peculiar source of religious knowledge or to any 
specific theological theory of knowledge. He concludes that die rationale 
Theologie has not bridged the yawning gulf to the transcendental, and the 
result attained must be the surrender of the religious view of the world. 
Moreover, the religious ideas of the supernatural are not only groundless, 
but, in our modern scientific view of the world, they are useless. For the 
religious view must have a God who is creator and director of the individual 
as of the whole; but the supernatural can have place in our scientific view 
of the world neither in the beginning nor in the process. The religious 
concept of God contains contradictions. God must be eternal, above 
time and space; but we have the contradiction of eimer zeitlosen Allzeit- 
lichkeit und einer vollendeten Unendlichkeit. Personality involves limitations, 
objects to overcome, discursive thinking, purposes to realize, and, as such, 
cannot be applied to God; and the same contradiction appears in the 
conception of absolute perfection. The man who recognizes the force of 
logic in divine things is obliged to surrender religious dogma. But Lipsius 
finds that we are compelled to posit the universality of law, or a principle 
of unity in the world. A necessity then not merely operates in the world 
to maintain a status quo, but may be conceived as an immanent idea of 
self-development, so that we may say that personalities represent the 
essence of the world. While we are not allowed to hypostasize this prin- 
ciple of unity into a being (Wesen) apart from the world, still in a symbolic 
way we may represent it by the God-idea. Lipsius concludes that if reli- 
gion means the special guidance of the individual life, then the modern 
man must surrender it; but there is still necessity for religion as faith in 
the conformity of the world to law; and this faith is the basis of all thinking 
and moral action. 


W. C. KerestTEap. 
RockKForRD, ILL. 


1 Kritik der theologischen Erkenntniss. Von Friedrich Reinhard Lipsius. Berlin: 
Schwetschke & Sohn, 1904. Pp. 212. M. 5.50. 
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OsLER, WILLIAM. Science and Immortality. New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 
1904. Pp. 54. $0.85, net. 

The unusual distinction of the appointment of Regius Professor of Medicine at 
Oxford University has recently been conferred upon Dr. Osler, whose little book is his 
Ingersoll Lecture at Harvard University in 1904. The simple and charming style of 
the writer, as well as his apt quotations from the masters, makes this book a delight 
to read. Dr. Osler gives a clear and concise statement of the bearing of present-day 
science upon the question of immortality. He wisely concludes that belief in immor- 
tality is a faith of the heart which can claim no scientific justification. But the number 
is possibly greater than the author estimates to whom this hope is a living reality. 
I cannot but feel that this hope in immortality has more influence in our present social 
life than Dr. Osler credits to it. Faith in immortality arises out of the religious experi- 
ence, and its surrender means an alteration of that experience, to a degree at least, and 
a transformation of one’s conception of God. How would this affect the religious 
life, and to what extent does religion conserve morality? While the influence is not 
as potent as many think, it seems to me that Dr. Osler has rated it unfairly. 

IncE, W. R. Faith and Knowledge. London: Clark; New York: Scribner. Pp. 
292. $1.50, net. 

Faith and Knowledge is the title which the author gives to his volume of twenty 
sermons upon various subjects, and indicates very well their intellectual and theological 
character. We have here a series of well-written sermons of rather more than ordinary 
power, calculated to aid those who have intellectual difficulties, and yet who are within 
the church and feel strongly the demands of the religious life. 

BALLARD, FRANK. The Miracles of Unbelief. Edinburgh: Clark; New York: 
Scribner, 1904. Pp. xxviii+382. $1, net. 

Asixth edition. The first edition, appearing in 1900, was reviewed in the American 
Journal of Theology, Vol. V (1901), p. 602. 

BESNARD, TH. Le code de bonheur du Maitre. Paris: Lethielleux, 1903. Pp. viit+ 
242. 

A devotional exposition of the Beatitudes, setting forth with rare beauty of expres- 
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